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CETTE R I: 


DEAR SIR, 19 O&. 1782. 

, 7 OU afk me by what means it comes to 

& pafs that a rude poetical production of a 
barbarous age always affects, and pleafes, the 
heart more than the moft finifhed and artificial 


effort of a refined compofer: 


To examine this matter thoroughly might 
employ much philofophical refearch. 1 fhall 
only beg leave to lay before you a few remarks, 
which may not perhaps have offered themfelves 
to your enquiries. 


B Iw 


Ce 

In the firft place, what do you call a barba- 
rous age, or country? To what period of fociety 
may this denomination be properly limited? 
The Greeks gave this denomination to the 
Perfians; tho the latter were arrived at more 
refinement of manners than themfelves. We 
give it to the Chinefe: the Chinefe with equal 
propriety to ts. 


BarBarisM, like evety other human acci- 
aent and quality, muft be allowed to be merely 
comparative. If any one faid that moft of the 

European kingdoms had not yet emerged from 
hae. nay, that the moft polifhed of them 
are yet but ea every beau of the era of 
e I. would ftroke his chin and: fmnile. 
vere an ancient Roman to revifit this’ 
bbe and make a tour to Paris, I have no doubt 
but he would with great juftice affirm that 
the French were very little improved fince his 
own days; that their cuftoms, their drefs, their 

uxuries, were barbarous au dernier point. I fay 
with juftice, becaufe, from a comparative view 
of the Roman manners, every one mutt allow 
that they were, in the days of their glory, as 
much fuperior to the French in luxury, which 
is 


Cash) 
is always poatidarad as the great criterion of 
refinement, as the French are to the E{quimaux 
Indians, In ue one cannot help fmiling when 
the declamations of aed and of the clergy 
In particular, againft the luxury and refinement 
of their owi areal ages, are confidered. Inthe 
old Englifh days, when the drawing-rooms of 
palaces were carpeted with, clean HAW, and 
maids of honour breakfafted on roaft beef, the 
pulpits fhook with virulent. tnvectives againft 
pride of ft urniture, and iin of f food, W hat 
more can be faid now, when forefts are robbed 
f their mufic for the fal ke of the rumps of the 

nightingales? What more will be {faid, fais 
centuries after this, when, I will venture to 
prophely, luxury and refinement will be in 
fuch a {tate as juftly to reflec upon this age the 
appellation of barbarous? 


THEsE remarks are only made with a view 
to fhew the neceflity of defining what is meant 
by barbaric poetry before the fubje& is further 
opened. To the’ poetry of the modern French, 
juit as the above obfervations may be, we fhould 
ho more think of giving the epithet of barba- 
rous, than to that of the ancient Greeks or 
Romans. 
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Asin youth moft people have felt an inclis 
nation to write verfes, tho in a more mature 
age they have loft that defire ; {fo it 1s in the 
youth of fociety, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, 
that poetry has moft flourifhed. Now this 
youth of fociety is commonly, like that of 
man, loft in tempeftuous paffions, which call 
forth extra wee exertions of mind. Such 
exertions form the very life and foul of poetry. 
ret ner was a witnefs of fuch emotions as arife 
in a barbarous ftate of fociety, ere he recordéd 
them in the Tliad. Violent aétions, and fudden 

calamities of all kinds, are the certain conce- 

niitants of uncivilized life: to thefe we owe a 
poetry warm, rapid, and impetuous, that, like 
a large river {welling from a bleak mountain, 
carries the reader along in the barge of fancy, 
now by vales fragrant with wild flowers, now 
thro woods refounding with untaught me- 
lody, but moft generally thro deferts feplete 
with remantic and with dreadful profpects. 


Society always pafies through three differs 
t {tages ere it arrives at refinement. The firft 


is the mere favage flate, during w hich the lord 


1, 4 
Lh 


noft on a level with the 
brates 


of the world is alts 


Uae he 

brutes themfelves: living like them in caves, 
or wretched huts, in the woods that faw him 
born, and fubfifting on wild fruits, and fuch 
prey as his rude invention can feize by force or 
guile. Climate has fuch power over human 
happinefs as fometimes to fix Society in this 
{tate without any hope of further progrefs: as 
for inftance, in Lapland. The poetry of fuch 
a country mutt of courfe be always barbaric, 
The fecond ftage is that of paftoral life./ The 
third may be confidered as a kind of middle 
{tate between barbarifm and civilization; and 
is that in which the fhepherds of the fecond 
{tate begin to confederate together, for defence 
of themfelves and their flocks, againft fuch of 
their neighbours as are yet in the firft condi- 
tion, aud who, ignorant of property, would 
admit of no law but force. For that effect 
towns are built, and, by the collifion of differ- 
ent minds, the arts and fciences begin to be 
ftruck- out, which are in time to {pread the 
Jight of refinement thro the community. 


ALL poetry compofed in thefe different pe- 
riods of fociety may with propriety be termed 
barbaric; but more particulary that of the firft 
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and fecond. The Iliad, if not written during 
the third, is yet a living pi€ture of its manners: 
and it is to this, as much as to any other cir- 
cumftance, that it owes its wonderful {uperio- 
rity. For no ftate of fociety can be fo intereft- 
ing as that in which the fun of fcience is be- 
ginning to rife, and difcover profpe&ts full of 
{plendor and novelty ; and in which the mind, 

vegetating ftrongly, begins from a vigorous 
ftem to difplay the buds of elegance, 

As in this flage of fociety poetry may be 
carried to the hiel heft perfection, fo the two 
firft do not impede its real influence: for what 
it wants in art, in elegance, in harmony, 1s 
fully id Mivantar ed by a wild force of nature, by 
a fimplicity, by a pathos to w hich every heart 
is in unifon; attributes no lefs declarative of 
the power of poetry than the former, Love, a 
paffion of every age and climate, imparts his 
tendernefs even to the favage breaft amid the 
{nows of Lapland, as we may perceive from 
the fongs preferved by Scheffer, which you fo 
much admire; and which may be compared to 
the rofes that srow wild, as Mr, Maupertuis 
informs us, on the pee of the rivers and 


lakes of tl iat dreary country, 
FRoM 
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From what I have written, you will no 
doubt fee that I am ftill the fame {ceptic in 
moft matters that you left me; thinking al- 
ways, with Sir Roger de Coverley, that 
¢¢ much may be faid on both fides:” fo that, if 
you wifh to have an opinion on any fubje& 
you will be much difappointed if you apply to 
me; but, if you defire to hear doubts inftead of 
decifions, I may perhaps furnifh you with a 
huiicicnicy.: + 


As I know your fondnefs for fuch pieces of 
rude poetry as have intrinfic merit, IT fubjoin 
two that may not perhaps have lain in your 
Way, 


Tue firft is extracted from a Hiftory of the 
Canary Iflands by Captain Glas; and is one of 
the moft exquifite pieces of elegiac poetry which 
I have ever met with. In the year 1418, you 
muft know, Guillen Peraza, an enterprizing 
youth, was Governor of the Ganary Iflands; 
but attempting to reduce Palma, one of them, 
to the power of Spain, he was there killed. 
The following verfes were made on that occas 
fion, and, as our author informs us, are re- 
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peated in Palma to this day: which I do not 
wonder at, as every one who hears them muft 
with to remember them ; and the heart muft 
be hard indeed, that is not affected by their 
deep pathos. There is a bit of a pun however 
in the fecond ftanza, which to underftand you 
muft remember that Palma fignifies a palms 
tree. As perhaps, to ufé a royal metaphor, 
your Spanifh may be rufty, I fhall fubjoin 4 
profe tranflation as literal as poffible, ©” ; 


Llorad las damas, 
Affi Dios os vala, 
Guillen Peraza;_ 
Quedo, en la Palma, 
La flor marchita 

De la fu cara. 


No eres Palma; 
Eres retama: 
Eres cypres 

De trifte rama; 
Eres defdicha; 
Defdicha mala, 


Tus campos rompan 

Triftes volcanos. 

No vean plazeres 

Sino pefares. 

Cubran tus flores 

Las arenales, | Guilleg 


(a2 


Guillen Peraza ! 
Guillen Peraza! 
Do efta tu efcudo? 
Do efta tu lanza? 
Todo la acaba 

La mala adanza 


¢ Let the ladies lament Guillen Peraza, as God 
§ fhall help them in their miferies, for in Palma the 
§ flower left his cheek. 


© Thou fatal ifle, art not Palma, a name fignificant 
§ of victory and joy; thou art a bramble; thou art a 
€ cyprefs of ‘melancholy branch; thou art a misfor- 
3 tune, a dreadful evil. 


€ Let difmal volcanos burft thy fields, Let no plea- 
‘ fures be feen there: but forrows. Let fands cover all 
f thy flowers. 

‘ Guillen Peraza! Guillen Peraza! Where is thy 


§ fhield > Where is thy {pear? A fatal rafhnefs de- 
§ flroyed all? 


Tue fecond has not been publifhed fo far 
as I know. It is an Indian fong, tranflated by 
fohn Nettles, a Cataba Indian, who learned 
Englith at the fchool founded by sir Robert 
Boyle, at Williamfburg, 


“Twas 


*I was walking thro the fhade’ of the grove in 
‘the morning dew. I met my fancy. She talked 
* with her fmiling lips to me. I gave her no anfwer. 
‘ She told me to fpeak out my mind. Bafhful face 
*{poils good intent. That cleared up my heart. 
* But when my love is gone from my fide, my heart 
* faints and is low.’ 


LETTES 


LETTER I. 


ee for fame is by no means to be 
* regarded as a virtue. If defire of praife be 
a vice, it is a vice that is the author of many 
virtues; and we. are glad to have rich grain, 
tho we ufe dung to produce it, 


AT the fame time I perfedtly agree with 
you that common and univerfal applaufe i 1s 1n 
the eyes of a man of wifdom, or even of true 
tafte, a matter not to be wifhed. The praife 
of one fool or knave we fhould be afhamed of; 
furely then we ought infinitely more to defpife 
that of an innumerable multitude of both, I¢ 
a man has vanity, his vanity itfelf ought to be 
rather offended than pleafed at the incenfe arif- 
ing from the flowers of fuch weeds: even his 


vanity fhould have a better tafte, as Mr. Gray 
exprefies it, 


é Praife’, 
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ee 
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¢ Praife,’ fays Lord Bacon, ‘ 1s the reflection 
of virtue: but it is as the glafs, or body, 
which giveth the reflection. If it be frorn 
the common people, it is commonly falfe and 
naught ; and rather followeth vain perfons 
than virtuous. For the common people un- 
derftand not many exeellent virtues: the 
loweft virtues draw praife from them; the 
middle virtues excite in-them aftonifhment or 
admiration; bug of the higheft virtues they 
have no fenfe or perceiving at all; but fhews, 
and fpecies vi rtutibus fimiles, ferve beft with 


£ 


them, Certainly fame is like a river, that 
beareth up things light and fwollen, and 
drowns things weighty and folid: but, if per- 
fons of quality and judgement concur, then it 
is (as the Scripture faith) Nomen bonum infiar 
unguentt fragrantis. It filleth all round about, 
and will not eafily away: for the odours of 
ointments are more durable than thofe of 


So far this excellent writer, wpon whofe 


eftimate of fame fome ill-natured reader may 


perhaps make this cenfure, that, if Lord Bacon 
had held popular applaute in more reverence, 


he 


ae iat 
he might have had at leaft one ftrong motive 
not to degrade his high office by the acceptance 
of a bribe. It may however be remarked upon 
the above quotation, with more juftice, that by 
perfons of quality the great chancellor mutt 
mean perfous whofe quality lies in their mind; 
not our mob of perfons of quality, who are 
moft commonly, if you will excufe a pun, 
perfons of no quality at all. 


INDIFFERENCE for vulgar fame therefore 
you will do well to difcriminate from indiffe- 
rence for genuine praife of the true flavour. 
The former certainly belongs.to a mind that 
can ftand upon its own bafis without the props 
of adventitious opinions. The latter, I will be 
bold to fay, is the parent of every vice. What 
will. the world fay? is a refleCtion that has 
{tifled many a bad inclination in the breafts of 
thofe who are either above, or below, every 
other motive. Want of fhame, and total pro- 
fligacy, follow like a flood if you remove this 
bank, which excluded them. It is true, this 
principle has.done as much harm as good in 
the world; a falfe refpe& for the opinion of 
others having deftroyed many a virtue, becaufe 


if 
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it did not happen at that time to float upon 
the ftream of fafhion. Such effet has falfe 
fame upon a little mind: and the force of the 
true upon a large foul is yet more ftrong. The 
praife of the few fwells and invigorates it to 
its moft complete perfection, at the fame time 
that it fhrinks from multitudinous glory. 


For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmixt? 

And what the people but a herd confufed, 

A mifcellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things fingular; and, well weigh’d, fcarce worth 
the praife. 

They praife, and they admire, they know not what, 

And know not when; but as one leads the other. 

And what delight to be by fuch extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 

Of whom to be defpifed were no {mall praife? 

His lot who dares be fingularly good. 


Milt. Par. Reg. 


An author in particular, who has any regard 
for his fame, fhould beware of building it upon 
fuch a fandy foundation as the applaufe of the 
mob. The popular gale, as Horace phrafes it, 
is eternally veering: but in no clime does it 

vary 
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vary more than in that of literature, Fafhion, 
after exerting her power upon mof other fab- 
jects, has at laft chofen literary reputation to 
difplay the utmoft caprices of her {way. 
Sometimes it happens wonderfully that the 
blunders right; but moft commonly her fa- 
vours are unworthily beftowed, Thefe fathi-« 
onable fcriblers, who are now fo common, are 
however by no means to be envied, for, in the 
courfe of a year, of a month, of a day, the 
public may fee the deception; and, as it hap- 
pens, when we treat a ftranger with refpe& 
who, we afterwards find, deferves our {corn, 
their warmeft admirers moft frequently revenge 
the infult, they have themfelves impofed on 
their own underftandings, by commencing their 
bittere{t enemies, 


Tuer is a grievance juft now reigning in 
this capital, of which you in the country can 
{carcely have an idea, After being bleft with 
a variety of fwindlers in all occupations, we 
have at laft got literary fwindlers: people who 
{teal reputation in order to fteal money. As 
the chara@ter muft be new to you, I will give 
you fome outlines of it, 
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A LiTeRARY f{windler is a fcribler who 
regards fame as only a road to the temple of 
wealth: of confequence, 10 he can get what iS 
here called reputation, he cares not by what 
means. His firft ftep is to form an intimacy 
with the printers of new{papers, of magazines, 
of reviews; and other periodical works. Thro 
thefe channels he gravely communicates to 
the public what are heré emphatically deno- 
minated puffs, of praifes of himfelf and ‘his 
writings, the more bombattic the better. Thofe 
who know the trick laugh at his effrontery: 
but as they ate but few, in comparifon of the 
others, he minds not their detifion: The mob, 
who know nothing of the matter, ftare, and 
wonder they have not heard of fuch a cele- 
brated writer. Every one, not to appear igno- 
sant, whether he has read the work puffed, or 
not, calls it admirable ; tho, ‘were he to truft 
his own judgement, he would call it the fllieft 
nonfenfe that ever fell from a goofe’s quill. 
The fcribler in the mean time goes on puffing 
as faft as he can 3 writes anecdotes of himfelf; 
fends letters from the country telling of his 
being fo happy as to be in the company of 
himielf, and what a modeft and wonderful 

man 
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man he himfelf is. At length by thefe, and 
fuch tricks, he gets what is called a reputation ; 
and perhaps makes a fortune by it, ere the 


knavery is revealed. 


No confideration can make a man of reflec- 
tion more deaf to popular approbation, than 
the view of fuch a charaéter as the above. He 
will perceive that the fame he purfued, as a 
chafte bride, is no better than a common prof- 
titute; and abandon the fuit with {corn and 
indignation, 
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H* you perufed the work of Vavaflor, 
you would ceafe to wonder at your 
friend’s taking no notice of him in his Effay . 
on Ludicrous Compofition. His book De Dic- 
tione Ludicra, which you think muft abound 
with curious matter, is the moft vapid perfor- 
malice you can imagine. You likeways mif- 
take its intention. It 1s written to prove that 
the ancients either knew nothing of, or elfe 
defpifed, ludicrous writing ; and what do you 
think is the confequence he derives from this 
difcovery which his half-learning enabled him 
to make? Why to be fure that we, the poor 
moderns, muft not pretend to feaft on more 
luxurious things than our elders; and muft 
look on a way of writing, unknown to them, 
as forbidden to us. 4d /epidum caput! His book 
De Epigrammate is of the fame ftuff. The one 
half of it is filled with invettives, truly jefuiti- 
cal, again{t fome Collector of Epigrams, be- 
caufe, as would appear, he did not think any 
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of Vavaffor’s Epicrams worthy a place in his 
work. However, he afterwards gives his an- 
tagonift ample revenge, by prefenting us with 
his own epigrams, in three books; among all 
which there is not one that wil] bear reading 
twice, or indeed once if one could judge of 
them at firft fight. 


Suc are the works of Vavaffor, who has 
written on fubje&ts of elegance without tafte, 
and on fubjeéts of curlofity without interefting, 
nay, I may add, on fubje&ts of erudition with- 
out learning, 


Wuat muft we think of an author whofe 
works, inftead of advancing knowlege, would 
confine it? whofe arguments, if extended, 
Prove, that we muft not ufe gun - powder 
becaufe unknown at the battle of Marathon : 
nor printing, becaufe-Cicero does not mention 
it? 


Yer fuch a writer has had his admirers 
among: his countrymen; for, according to one 
of their own prophets, 


Un fot trouve toujours un plus fot qui ’admire. 
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T ENTIRELY agree with you, that Boffu, and 
the other French critics, whom Addifon fol- 
towed with blind adoration, cannot be held in 
too fovereign contempt. How miftaken a cri- 
tic that fine writer was, may merit difcuffion 
on another occafion. 


LETTER 
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S I know that Akenfide’s work on the 
Pleafures of Imagination is defervedly 

ene of your moft favorite poems, | fend you 
inclofed what, I have no doubr, you will fet a 
due value on; no lefs than a copy of all the 
corrections he made with his own hand on 
that Poem. They were inferted in the margin 
of the Doétor’s printed copy, which afterwards 
paffed into the hands of a gentleman, from a 
friend of whom, and of my own, a very inge- 
nious young Templar, I received them. At 
what time they were written I cannot pretend 
to fay, much lefs to reveal the author’s reafons 
for not giving an edition according to them. 
Mott of them are evidently much for the better; 
one or two, I am afraid, for the worfe. You will 
obferve that a few of them have been adopted 
by the author in his propofed alteration of the 
Poem; as appears from the two books, ana 
part of the third, of that alteration, publifhed 
by Mr. Dyfon in his edition of Akenfide’s 
C 3 Poems, 
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Poems, 1772, 4to. but far the greater part ts 

unpublifhed; and that the moft valuable, as 

being evidently written ere the author had 
taken up the ftrange idea that poetry was only 
perfect oratory. So that I will venture to fay, 
that an edition of The Pleafures of Imagina- 
tion, adopting moft of thefe corrections, would 
be the moft perfect ever yet known. Read and 
judge. 

BOOK Ff. 

Argument. Erafe the words, or wonderfulnefs: and 
the fentence, Pleafure from novelty or wonderfulnefs 
with its final caufe. 

Verfe r. for attractive, read prevailing. 

28. for finer, read nobler. 
29. for bloom, read pomp. 
30. for gaye/l, happicft, read fatreft, loftieft, 
44, 45+ for /abour court my fong; Tet, read 
argument invite Me, 
42. for fmile, read deed, 


94. erafe thefe words, 
ie or what the beams of morn 


Draw forth, diftilling from the chfted ring 
In balmy tears. 
706. Erafe this line, 


That uncreated beauty which delights, 
and 


(23°) 
and infert thefe, 


As far as.mortal eyes the portrait fcan, 
Thefe lineaments of beauty which delight. 


Verfe 109—132. read as follows: 
As Memnon’s marble form, renown’d of old 
By fabling Nilus, at the potent touch 
Of Morning utter’d from its inmoft frame 
Unbidden mufic; fo hath Nature’s hand 
Lo certain fpecies of external things 
Attuned the finer organs of the mind; 

So the glad impulfe of congenial powers, 
Or of {weet found, or fair proportion’d form, 
The grace of motion, or the pomp of light, 
Shoots thro imagination’s tender frame ; 
Thro every naked nerve; till all the foul 
To that harmonious movement now refigns 
Her fun@ions. Then the inexpreffive ftrain 
Diffufeth its enchantment. Fancy dreams, 
Rapt into high difcourfe with fainted bards, 
And wandering thro Elyfium, fancy dreams 
Of myftic fountains, and infpiring groves; 
Fountains the haunt of Orpheus ; happy groves 
Where Milton dwells. The intelleétual power 
Bends from his folemn throne a wondering ear 
And files. The paffions to divine repofe 
Perfuaded yield: and love and joy alone 
Are waking; love and joy, fuch as await 
An angel’s meditation. O! attend, &c, 


C4 Verfe 
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Verfe 133. for touch, read move. 
134. for the refining love, read this primeval lowes 
136. for favourite, read bolieft. 
138. for lovelieft, read ateful. 
139+ for preguant flores, read copious frame. 
143. for To three illuftrious orders, &C. to verfe 
146, read 5 
To two illuftrious orders {till refer 
Self-taught. From him, whofe ruftic toil the lark 
Chears warbling, to the bard, whofe mighty mind 
Grafps the full orb of being; ftill the form 
Which fancy worfhips, or fublime, or fair, 
Their eager tongues proclaim. Ifee them dawn, &c. 


357.158. for 


— eae 


run 
The great career of juftice. 
read 
— COE 


The great decrees. 
168. for That, read Which. 


169—172. read thus : 
And mocks pofleffion ? Why departs the foul 
Wide from the track and journey of her times 
To grafp the good fhe knows not? In the field 
Of things which may be, in the fpacious field 
Of fcience, potent arts, or dreadful arms, 


To raife up fcenes in which her own defires 
Con- 
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Contented may repofe;. when things which are 
Pall on her temper, like a twice told tale: 
Her temper {till demanding to be free ; 
Spurning the erofs, &c. 


Verfe 177. for Alpine, read mid-air. 
179. for rowling his bright wave, read row! his 
glittering tide. 
183. for That, read Which. 
195. for far efusd, read fallying forth. 
197. for through, read round. 


222—270+ This whole paragraph to be inferted 
after verfe 278, Book Hl. 


337. for young, read fond. 
338. for the, read your. 


358. for Th’ indulgent mother, read The gracious 
parent. 


361. for Still, read There. 
362. for native, read proper. 


363. for Illumes, read Directs. 


364. for 
The generous glebe, 
Whofe bofom fmiles with verduré, 
read, 


——- The glow of flowers, 
Which gild the verdant pafture. 


366. for neéiard, read downey. 
Verfe 


( (26-) 
Verfe 384. for Nor let. the gleam, &c. to yerfe 402. 
read thus, 
Nor be the hopes, 
Which flatter youthful bofoms, here appall’d, 
Nor let falfe terrors urge you to renounce 
This awful theme of undeceitful good, 
And truth eternal. Tho th’ abhorred threats 
Of facred fuperftition, in the queft 
Of that kind pair conftrain her kneeling flave 
To quench, and fet at nought, the lamp of God 
Within his frame: thro defarts, thorns, and mire, 
Tho forth fhe lead him, credulous, and. dark, 
And aw’d with dubious notion, tho at length 
Benighted, terrified, afflicted, loft, 
She leave him to conyerfe with cells, and graves, 
And fhapes of death ; to liften all alone, 
And, by the fereaming owl’s accurfed fong, 
To watch the dreadfy] workings of his heart ; 
Or talk with fpectres on eternal woe; 
Yet be not you difmayed. A gentler flar 
Your lovely fearch enlightens. From the grove, &c. 


403. for salk’d, read fate. 
413. for harmonious, read perfuafive. 
431—437- 
Which conquers chance and fate ; or whether tuned 
For triumph, on the fummit to proclaim 
Her toils; around her brow to twine the wreath 
Of 
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Of everlafting praife; thro future worlds 
To follow her interminated way, 
440. for, 
Whether in vaft majeftic' pomp array’d, 
Or dreft for pleafing wonder, or ferene 
In beauty’s rofy fmile. 
read;’* 
When majefty arrays her, and when deck’d 
By beauty and by love. 
Verfe 459. for pregnant, read copious. 
460. for the bounteous, tead their parent. 
461—464. read thus, 
——- fuch the flowers, 
“With which young Maia for her genial fong 
Rewards the village maid; and fuch the trees, 
Which blith Pomona rears on Severn’s bank 
To feed the bow! of Ariconian fwains, 
Who quaff beneath her branches. Lovelier ftill, &c. 


474. for, 
There moft confpicuous even in outward fhape. 
read, 


There in eternal things confpicuous moft, 
476. for conduéting, read directing. 
487. for range, read path. 


534. for congenial, read paternal, 


Verfe 
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Verfe 559~—~563. read, 


5 


Of harmony and wonder. Different far 
She ftarts indignant on the patriot’s eye 
Among the fervile herd: her nervous hand 
Points as fhe turns the record, and appeals 
To ancient honour; or in act, &c. 


568. for the facred, read untrodden. 


570. for, 

OF all heroic deeds, and fair defires. 
read, 

Of generous counfels, of heroic deeds. 
75—585. read as follows, 
Which Hefper fhéds along the vernal heaven; 
If I from Superftition’s gloomy haunts 
Impatient fteal, and from th’ unfeemly rites 
Of barbarous domination, to attend 
With hymns thy prefence in the lonely fhades, 
By their malignant footfteps unprofaned. 
Defcend, O famous Power, thy glowing mien 
Such, and fo elevated all thy form, 
As when the great barbarian foiled again, 
And yet again diminithed, hid his face 
Among the herd of fatraps, and of kings; 
And at the lightning, &c. 


599. for heroic, read unconquer’d. 
595. for blooming, read facred. 


598. for flight, read meed. 
Verfe 
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Verfe 599. for plume, read toil. 
6o1. for, 
Thy name, thrice honour’d! with th’ immortal pratfe. 
read, 
Thy kindred name to no ignoble praife. 


602. for Nature, read Beauty. 


BOOK Il. 


57. for haughty, read jealous. 
58. for harmonious, read bleffed. 
76. for, 
To raife harmonious Fancy’s native charm. 
read, 
To raife enamour’d Fancy’s native joys 
98, 99. for, 
Her awful light difclofes to beftow 
A more majeftic pomp on beauty’s fame? 
read, 
Her awful front unveils to raife the {cene, 
And adds to beauty honours not her own! 


116. for courfe, read flight. 
ato. for baleful charms, read unbleft pomps. 
212. for Gracious, read Righteous. 
223. for, 
A purple cloud came floating thro the fky. 
read, 


Camie floating thro the tky a purple cloud. 
g Verfe 
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Verfe 225. for foft’ning forraw, of ; read, generous 
pity, or. 
275. Aor bills, read cliffs. 
276. for cliff, read heath. 
277+ for recumbent, read incumbent. 
282, 283. for, 
Remurmuring rufh’d the congregated floods 
With hoarfer inundation. 
read, 
More ponderous rufh’d the congregated floods, 
And louder ftill refounded. 
365. for fre/h water’d, read irriguous. 
477+ for joys, read hopes. . 
599+ for Nature calls, read God commands. 
663. for pictures, read phantoms. 
664. for, When funfhine fills the bed. 
read, 


When funfhine rufhes on the brow of fleep, 
And fills the curtain’d fpace. 


769. for, 
Defiled to fuch a depth of fordid fhame. 
read, 


Yo fuch a bafenefs have not yet depraved. 


BO.O K 
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Argument. After the fentence, Final caufe of the 
fenfe of ridicule, infert, The pleafure from novelty 
with its final caufe. 

Verte 7, 8; 9. read thus, 

With charms refiftlefs. Not the fpacious weft, 
Nor all the teeming regions of the fouth 
Contain a quarry, &c. 

27. for dovely, read pleafing. 

59. forThe wicked bear, readWhich guilt endures, 


425) for | 
I fing of Nature’s charms, and touch well-pleas’d. 
read, 
I fing of good and fair, touching well-pleas’d. 


75+ for aukward arts, read arts abound. 
96. for Some, read This. 
98. for Some, read This. 
278. Here infert the paragraph B. I.-v. 222. 
365. for feeds, read works. | 
366. for attemper’d, read imprinted. 
383+ for lovelie/, read pleafing. 
3%4. for rowls bis daring eye, read darts his 
fearching eye. 
387. for Fit fwift, read Proceed. 


Verfe 
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Verfe 389. for Dijilofe, read Reveal. 
403. for blue ferene, read azure vault. 
436. for warbled, read holy. 
503 for, 
Than fpace, or motion, or eternal time. 
read, 
Than his own effence, or effential powers: 
516. for feelingly, read tenderly. 
552. for furious, read ‘frantic. 
576. for the only few, read what tho but few. 
687. for, 
Diftills her dews, and from the filken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds. 
read, 


Unlocks her gems, and from the fpreading leaves 
Throws her light incenfe round. 


626. to the end, read as follows: 
He meant, he made us to regard and love 
What he regards and loves; the life and health 
Of general nature; to do good like him 
To every being round us. ‘Thus the men, 
Whom Nature’s frame delights, with God himfelf 
Hold daily converfe; aé upon his plan ; 
And form to his the relifh of their fouls. 


LETTER 
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bitiothel Beige: 


WT is no incurious fubje& to enquire, what 

is the fpirit of lyric poetry? Or, in what 
does its difcrimination from other kinds of 
poetry confift? Thofe who have even pretended 
to write in this ftyle have often betrayed per- 
fect ignorance of the very principles of fo ex- 
quifite a mode of compoiition, 


Tur Greeks, the Greeks alone, my friend, 
are the mafters, and their works the models of 
this kind of poetry. If we examine the(e 
models with care, we fhall perceive that this 
foecies of poetry divides itfelf, in refemblance 
ef the works of nature, into two kinds, the 
fublime, and the beautiful. In the farft clafs 
Pindar ftood without a rival till Gray appeared. 
In the fecond Anacréon and Sappho fill re- 
main without equal competitors. 


D From 
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From thefe writers, therefore, the genuiié 
{pirit of lyric poetry may be difcovered. From 
Pindar we learn that iudden tranfitions, bold 
and abrupt metaphors, a regular cadence, and 
a warm and impetuous glow of thought and 
language, 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, 
are eflentials of the higher mode of lyric writ 
ing. I place a regular cadence among thefe 
fequifites in.fpite of Drydén’s wonderful ode: 
which is of itfelf worth all that Pindar has 
written, as a large diamond is worth: a vaft 
heap of gold, becaufe that mafter-piece is a 
dithyrambic poem, net a lyric ones Aud: that 
as well for its want of ‘regularity, as) for- ts 
fubjedt, which, being perfe&tly convivial as its 
title fpeaks, falls with much propriety: into 
that clafs which the ancients called dithyram- 
bic, and which were moft commonly facred to 
Bacchus. 


In the fecond divifion of lyri¢ poetry. the 
effentials are lefs eafily fixed, Hargnony- of 
cadence, and beauty and warmth of fentiment, 
pafiion, and expreflion, feem the principal. 
Above all, uncommon elegance in turns of 

jan< 
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hinuage 4 dnd in tranfition, are {o vital to this 
kind of lyric poetry in particular, that I will 
venture to fay they conftitute its very foul; a 
particular that none of our lyric writers; before 
Gray, at all att sided to; His mode of expref= 
fion is truly lyrical; and has a claffic brevity 
“and terfenefs, former ‘ly unknown. in Enghith, 
fave to Miltén alone. Of which to produce a 
few inftances from his véry firft Ode: purple 
year, for flowers of Spring: infect pouth, for 
young infeéts? bonied pring, for honey of fpring : 
liguid rioon, for liquid air of noon, with many 
Others; “are all “modés ‘of exprefiion of the 
genuine and uncommon lyric hue. 


Hume has well obferved, in his Effay on 
Simp! slicity and Refinement, that ¢ no criticifm 
‘can be: inftruétive which defcends not to 

¢ particulars, and is not full of examples and 
éilluftrations.’ It may be added to this very 
jut remark, that the more minute cfiticifm is, 
the more need it has of éxample, to give a 
kind of body to its évanefeence.’ For this reafon, 
fince T have fpoken of tranGtion as fo material a 
form of the ode, I fhall beg leave to contider a 
moment one of the beft in: any language with 
DZ régard 
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regird to this beauty in particular, namely Dr. 
Beattie’s Ode on Lord Hay’s birth-day: a pro- 
duétion which that fupreme judge of. lyric 
poetry, Mr. Gray, praifes with great juftice for 
the lyric texture of the thoughts. 


Tue opening of this fine piece is however 
unhappy. 4 Mufe for a poet is a violent and 
bad metaphor. The Mufe in any good modern 
writer only means Poe/y perfonitied by another 
name. 4 Mufe unflained 13 worle. Unftained 
is an inelegant epithet even when applied m its 
proper fenfe to garments, &c. as it gives an 
idea that they might have been-ftained. Un- 
fiained with art is a mixed metaphor, one of 
the worft faults of compofition: but, leaving 
thofe painful remarks, thefe lines, 

No gaudy wreath of flowers fhe weaves, 

But twines with oak the laurel leaves 

Thy cradle to adorn, 
are exquifite the civic crown being of oak, 
the victor’s of laurel. The image is beautiful 
to a degree of lyric perfection. But obferve 
the tranfition to the next ftanza, and pro- 
nounce it truly lyric: 

For not on beds of gaudy flowers | 
Thine anceftors reclined, &c. 


This 


Co 9 


‘This tranfition in profe were ridiculous; for 
what connexion between not giving a child a 
‘wreath of flowers, and the ‘reafon affigned, 
‘namely, becaufe his anceftors did not recline 
en them? Yet this want of connexion forms 
the beauty of this very lyric tranfition. 


Tur next © To hurl the dart,’ &c. may be 


called a tranfition from a diftance as the laft 


was fo a diftance. It is equally claflic with 
the former. 


In the ath ftanza the Mufe ts as happily 
introduced as fhe was unhappily brought in at 
firft. It would require too much length to 
difplay the reft of the tranfitions in this ode, 
which are. all of them fine; but none more fo 
than that in this ftanza, ¢ Yon caftle’s glitter- 
ing towers’, &c. which brings the very object 
before your eyes, 


As fuch microfcopic parts of criticifm are 
rather fatiguing to the mental eye, I fhall here 
conclude with afluring you, tho perhaps with 
a lyric tranfition in profe, that 1 am very truly, 


£. 
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1 AGREE with you that the life of the 

latter Cato would, if executed with a pen 
worthy of it, prove one of the nobleft pieces of 
biography extant: not to mention the public 
benefit that might be derived from it in thefe 
our evil davs; days in which'a' remote found 
of the applaufe reaped by patriot virtue hag 
hardly reached our ears. 

Or all the great chara&ters of antiquity, few 
equal, none exceed, that of Cato. ’ The vaft- 
nefs, the force of his mind, are only to be 
rivalled by its regular confiftency ; a confilt< 
ency that makes all his ations appear of a 
piece; abeauty, if I may fo. exprefs my felf, 
rarely to be obferved in the portraits of heroes; 
many of whom feem to have fallen as fhort of 
common exertion in fome patiages of their 
lives, as they exceeded it in others. How 
little, how mean, how trifling the character of 
Cicero when oppofed to fuch a model! The 
very fir{t ftorm of public outrage tore his feeble 

: | patri- 


Re ee, 


patriotifm up by the roots; while the ftrong 
virtue of Cato, like a mountain oak, received 
frefh vigor from the utmoft rage of the tem- 


peft. 


Turey who perufe the Familiar Letters of _ 
Cicero will find that orator, malapert and vari- 
ous as he is, uniform in his refpeét and almoft 
adoration of Cato, Such was the power of 
real dignity of mind over faucy and loquacious 
eloquence! Thefe letters are enriched by the 
preferyation of one of Cato, being the only 
compofition of his that has reached us; and 
which fhews us clearly that his foul, folid 
as diamond, was brightened with politenefs. 
Even friendfhip, that greateft {nare of a lofty 
mind, could not influence him againft the 
confiftent plan of his virtue; yet his refufal to 
a& againft his real fentiments has nothing 
harfh, but is given at the fame time with a 
firmne({s that leaves nothing to hope, and with 
a mildnefs that leaves nothing to cenfure. 


SPrrit of Cato, what muft be thy indigna- 
tion if thou perceiveft the degeneracy of a 
country in which Hampden and Ruflel have 
bled | 

LE A Fe 
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Ir is remarkable that three of the beft 
Roman poets have, as it were, vied with each 
other, who fhould moft elevate the charaéter of 
Cato. Virgil and Horace, tho the minions of 
a court whofe frame was cemented with the 
blood of that patriot, have almoft excelled 
their common expreffion in his praife. ‘The 
firft in the Eneid, where his hero finds Cato 


4 Poy hte a vvatene e. : : 
in Klyfium giving laws to the good ; 


His dantem jura Catonem, 
The fecond in his odes ; 

Et cunéta terrarum fubaéta, 

Preeter atrocem animum Catonis, 
t Lucan, above all, has rifen to the actual 

bli ; : ¢ 

ublime, fired by the contemplation of that 
fublime character, 


Victrix caufa deis placuit: fed viéta Catoni. 


To which of the poets is the preeminence 
due? Virgil’s praife is wonderfully fine at firtt 
ight; for how good, how juft, how virtuous, 
muft he be, who is qualified to give laws ta 
the good, to the juft, to the virtuous, in Ely- 
fium itfelf? But, like the other beauties of this 
writer, it will not bear a clofe examination. 


por 
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For what laws are to operate among the blef- 
fed, where there can be no punifhment nor 
reward! How can they receive laws, who are 
emancipated from all poffibility of crime? The 
praife is therefore futile and ridiculous; nothing 
being more abfurd than to ere& a column of 


apparent fublimity upon the morafs of falfe- 
hood. 


Tue praife of Horace has great truth and 
dignity. Every thing on earth, in fubjeG@ion to 
Ceefar fave the mind of Cato, is a great, a vai 
thought, and would even arife to the fublime, 
were it not for that of Lucan, which exceeds 
it; and nothing can be fublime to which a 
{uperior conception may be found, 


Tue praife of Lucan is fublimity itfelf, for 
no human idea can go beyond it. Cato is fet 
in oppofition to the gods themfelves: nay is 
made fuperior in juftice, tho not in power. 
Now the power of the pagan deities may be 
called their extrinfic, juftice their intrinfic, vir- 
tue. Cato excelled them, fays Lucan, in real 
yirtue, tho their adventitious attribute of power 
admitted na rival, 
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4&7 OUR opinion of the comedy of Le 

Mechant I heartily fubfcribe to, tho Mr. 
Gray has pronounced it the beft comedy he 
ever read. It is perfectly in the ftyle of the 
French tragedy, inaftive, and declamatory. 
Yet [do not wonder at Mr. Gray’s favourable 
opinion of it, when he admired the filly decla- 
mation of Racine fo much ag to begin a tra= 
gedy'in his very manner; which however he 
was fo fortunate as not to go thro with. 


Our flage, thank heaven, refufes the infipi- 
dity of the French drama; and requires an 
action, a bufinefs, a vigor, to which the run of 
Gerontes and Damons, which all their come- 
dies are ftuffed with, are mere ftrangers. Mo- 
Jiere, in attempting to introduce laughter into 
the French comedy, has blundered upon mere 
farce; for it is the character of that nation 
always to be in extremes. In fhort, if we 
except Fontaine, I] know of no writer in the 

French 
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French language who has real claim to poeti- 
cal merit. Their language is not the language 
of verfe; nor are their thoughts, or their 
cofiume, thofe of poetry. . Fontaine ufes their 
language familiarly, in which way only it .can 
be ufed to advantage. His thoughts are like- 
wife in the ftyle of mere familiar humour. 
Comic tales may be. well written in French, 
but nothing elfe, Their profe writers, I readily 
allow, yield to none in the world.; but of their 
poetry the bon mot faid by one of themfelves 
to Voltaire, which was, Les Prangois n’ont pas 
la tete eptque, may be with great juftice enlarged 
, Les FRANGoIS N’ONT PAS LA FETE 
POETIQUE. | 


thus 


In Englith comedy Congreve, I believe, 
ftands without a rival. His plots have great 
depth and art; perhaps too much: his charac- 
ters are new and ftrong: his wit genuine; and 
fo exuberant, that it has been alleged as his 
only fault, that he -makes all. his characters 
inherit his own wit. Yet this fault will not 
be imputed by adepts, who know that. the 
dialogue of our comedy cannot poifibly be too 
gpirited and epigrammatic, for it requires lan- 
guage as well as characters ftronger than nature. 


Caan") 


SHAKSPERE excells in the ftrength of his 
characters and in wit; but as plot muft be re- 
garded as an eflential of good comedy, he muft 
not be ereéted as a model in the comic acade- 
my; a lofs fufficiently compenfated by the re- 
flection, that it were vain to place him as a 
model whofe beauties tranfcend all imitation. 


TraGepy and Comedy both ought cer- 
tainly to approach as near the truth of life as 
pofible; in fo much that we may imagine we 
are placed with Le Diable Boiteux on the roof 
of the houfe, and perceive what paffes within. 
This rule in Tragedy cannot be too ftrictly 
obferved, tho it has efcaped almoft every writer 
of modern Tragedy; the characters of which 
{peak fimilies, bombaft, and every thing except 
the language of real life; fo that we are eter~ 
nally tempted to exclaim, as Falftaff does to 
Pittol, ‘ Pr’ythee {peak like a man of this world,’ 


[iw comedy this rule ought by no means to 
be adhered to; as infipidity is the worft fault 
writing can have, but particularly comedy ; 
whofe chief quality it is to be poignant. Now 
poignancy cannot be effected without {trong 
character; but an excellent tragedy may be 

7 written 
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written without a ftrong charaéter in it, witnefs 
Douglas. The characters of Tragedy therefore 
cannot have too much truth: but thofe of Co- 
medy ought to refemble the painted {cenes, 
which, if examined too nearly, are mere daub- 
ings; but at a proper diftance have the very 
truth of nature, while the beauties of more 
delicate paintings would not be perceived. 


SENTIMENTAL Comedy, as it is called, tho 
of late birth in England, is yet the comedy of 
Menander and of Terence. ‘Terence is quite 
full of fentiment, and of a tendernefs which 


accompanies it; and fo barren of wit and hue 


mour, that I only remember two paffages in 
his fix comedies. that provoke a fmile; for a 
{mile is all they can provoke. The one is that 
{cene which paffes after the eunuch is fuppofed 
to have ravifhed a young lady. This is the 
only proof of the humour of Terence: and the 
only fample of his wit we have in the reply of 
an old mifer to one who he expected brought - 
him tidings of a legacy, but who inftead 
thereof makes very gravely a moral obferva- 
tion to the impatient old man, who peevithly 
retorts, “* What! haft thou- brought nothing 
here but one maxim ;” 


SENTI- 


i F0%) 
SENTIMENTAL Comedy bore a vety thort 
“fiway in England. Indeed it was incompatib 
with the humour of an Enelifh audience, who 
gO to a comedy to Jaugh, and not tocry. It was 
even more abfurd, it may be added, in its’ faults 
than that of which Congreve is the model; for 
fentiments were fpoken by every clafaéter in 
the piece; whereas one fentimental character 
was furely enough. ff a man met with his 
miftrefs, of left her; if he was fuddenly fa- 
voured by fortune, or fuddenly the objet of 
her hatred; if he was drank, or married; he 
{poke a fentiment: if a lady was angry, or 
pleafed; in love, or out of it; a prude, or a 
coquet ; make room for a fentiment! If a fer- 
vant girl was chid, or received a prefent. from 
her miftrefs 5, if a valet received a purfe, or a 
horfewhipping ; good heavens, what a fine fen- 
timent ! ; | 


Tus fault I fay was infinitely more abfurd 
than that of Congrevé; for a peafant may 
blundér on wit, to‘ whofe mind fentiment i 
totally heterogeneous. Befides, Congreve’s wit 
is all his own; whereas moft of the faid fenti- 
“ments may be found in the Proverbs of Solo= 
mons ye a eae 


No’ 


( 42°) 
* No wonder then this way of writing was 
foon abandoned even by him who was its chief 
leader. Gold{mith in vain tried to ftem the 
‘torrent by oppofing a barrier of low humoiif; 
and dullnefs and abfurdity, more dull and ab-« 
{urd than Englifh fentimental Comedy itfelf, 


Ir is very much to the credit of that’ excels 
lent writer Mr. Colman, that, while other dra= 
matifts were loft in the fafhion of fentiment, 
his comedies always prefent the happieft medi- 
um of nature; without either affeGation of 
fentiment, or affeCtation of wit. That the able 
tran{flator of Terence fhowld yet have fufficiené 
force of mind: to keep his own pieces clear of 
the declamatory dtlinefs of that ancietit, is 
certainly a matter deférving of much applaufe. 
The Jealous Wife, and thé Clandeftine Mar- 
riage, with others of his numerous dramas, 
may .be mentioned as-the mot pet fect.models 
of comedy we have: to all the other requifites 
of fine comic writing they always. add. jut as 
- much fentiment. and: wit, as does them: good. 
This happy, medium is the mott. difficult to-hit 
in all compofition, and moftdéclares.'the shand 
of a matter. 

By 


( 48 ) 

By the School for Scandal the ftylé of 
Congreve was again brought into fafhion 3 and. 
fentiment made way for wit, and delicate has 
mour. That piece has indeed the beauties of 
Congreve’s comedies, without their faults: -its 
plot is deeply enough perplexed, without force 
ing one to labour to unravel it; its incidents 
fufficient, without being too numerous; its wit 
pure; its fituations truly dramatic. The chas 
raéters however are not quite fo ftrong a3 Cons 
greve’s; which may be regarded as the princi« 
pal fault of this excellent piece. Leffer faults 
are Charles’s fometimes blundering upon fens 
timents; nay fometimes upon what are the 
wortt of all fentiments, fuch as are: of dan« 
gerous tendency, as when Rowley advifes him 
to pay his debts, before he makes a very libes 
ral prefent, and fo to act as an honeft man ere 
he acts as a generous one. 


Rowley. Ah, Sir, I with you would remember 
the proverb 


Charles. Be juft before you are generous. 
Why fo I would if EF could, but Juitice is an old 
lame hobbling beldame, and I can’t get her to keep 
‘pace with Generofty for the foul of me. 


This 


(49°. ) 

This fentiment, than which nothing can be 
more falfe and immoral, is always received by 
the filly audience with loud applaufe, whereas 
no reprobation can be too fevere for it. A lefler 
blemifh lies in the verfes tagged to the end of 
the play, in which one of the characters ad- 
drefles the audience. The verfes are an abfur- 
dity, the addrefs a {till greater; for the audie- 
ence is by no good actor fuppofed to be pre- 
fent; and any circumftance that contributes to 
deftrey the apparent reality of theatrical repre- 
fentation, cannot meet with too fharp cenfure. 

But it gives me pain to remark any faults in a 
“piece that in general {o well merits the ap- 
plaufe it conftantly receives. I fhall only ob- 
ferve that the fentiment put into Charles’s 
mouth in the. laft fcene, tho not liable to 
the objections brought againft the former, is 
yet incompatible with the character, which 1s 
fet in ftrongeft oppofition to the {entimental 
one of Jofeph, The words I mean are ‘ If I 
‘don’t appear mortified at the expofure of my 
‘ follies, itis becaufe I feel at this moment the 
‘ warmett fatisfaétion at feeing you my liberak 
¢ benefactor.’ 


Beas It 
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It may be obferved that every thing like a 
fentiment is fure to meet with applaufe on-our 
theatre; which the actors well exprefs by call- 
ing {entiments c/ap-traps. This trick of fecur- 
ing applaufe -by fentiments -lately proved the 
falvation of the very worft tragedy that ever 
appeared on any ftage: for the audience had fo 
much applauded the two firft as, from the 
number of thofe clap-iraps, that they were 
afhamed to retract, fo that the piece took a 
little run very quietly, to the difgrace of our 
tafle, it being one of thofe very farragos of 
nontfenfe that The Rehearfal was written to 
expofe to due f{corn: and, had it been fabricated 
before the zra of that witty performance, it 
would certainly have had the honour of being 
placed in the firft fhelf of abfurdity, 


LETTER 


LE RTE RR VilL 


FO W can you “treat Petrarch with fo 
E ‘pl much ¢ontémpt?’ Tho | agree with you 
that ‘there is a tedious famenefs in mot of his 
compofitions, yet I by “no means think him 
without his merit. a very idea indeed of 
reading upwards of three hundred fOnnets P1VES 
pain; the ftated form et meature of that kind 
of poetry being fo difgu uftingly fimilar, that I 
believe ‘ho’ man’ of genius would now write 
twenty:in alife time. -Yet it has its beauties ° 
aud tho your comparifon of a defert of fand, 
where the’ fame objects always meet the eye, 
were allowed: in fpeaking of Petrarch; never- 
thelefs in tr avelling that. defert you eas now 
and then, at great intervals, I confe , light on 
| a {pring furrounded with verdure and f rowers, 
1 In his own country, I fuppofe, the purity of his 
language, and his ant iquity,. fecure his fame, 

t 


oetical beautie , which are 
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“not many. 
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I axso grant you that he abounds with falfe 
beauties; among which the moft grofs and 
difgufting is his playing on the name of his 
miftrefs, which unhappily fignified a laurel 
tree, in every other line: but I cannot aflent to 
your propofition, that a writer of real genius 
may be ina fault, but can never happen ona 
falfe beauty. Shakfpere has many falfe beau- 
ties; and fo has Milton. 


Ir is amazing that a writer, who in fome 
paflages difcovers great force of mind, fhould 
{o utterly lofe himfelf in the unnatural meta- 
phyfics of love. Yet, by a fingular fate, it is 
to his weaknefs that he owes his fame; for his 
platonic paflion threw fuch a fairy light round 
himfelf and his writings, as rendered them 
very confpicuous ‘n thefe dark times: But in 
fome of his Odes, or Canzoni, he proves him- 
(elf not wholly undeferving of his fame at this 
days witnefs the Vth, in which there are beau- 
ties of the higheft kind, as in this ftanza: 

Una parte del mondo é che fi giace 

Mai fempre in ghiaccio, ed in gelate nevi, 

Tutta luntana del cammin del fole : 

La, fotto i giorni nubilofi e brevl, 

Nemica 


¢ 53) 
Nemica naturalenente di pace 
Nafce una gente, a cui’] morir non dole. 
Quefta fe piu devota, che non foli 
Col Tedefco furor la fpada cigne; 
Turchi, Arabi, e Caldei, 
Con tutti quei che fperan negli dei 
Di qua dal mar che fa onde fanguigne, 
Quanto fian de prezzar conofcer dei: 
Popolo ignudo, paventofo, ¢ lento; 
Che ferro mai non ftrigne, 
Ma tutti colpi fuoi commette al vento. 


and in thefe lines of the fame ode: 


Pon mente al temerario ardir di Serfe ; 

Che fece, per calcar i noftri liti, 

Di novi ponti oltraggio alla marina 5 
_ £ vedrai nella morte de mariti 

Tutte veftiti a brun le donne Perfe ; 

E tinto in roffo il mar di Salamina. 

E non, pur quefta mifera ruina, 

Del popolo infelice del Oriente 

Vittoria ten-promette ; 

“Ma Maratona, e le mortali firatte, 

Che difefe il leon con poca gente. 


In Canzone XXIX. this ftanza is eminently 
beautiful : | 
Voi cui Fortuna ha pofto in mano il freno 
Delle belle contrade, 
Bs Di 
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works I have read afford fo fair a field for fe- 
lection as thofe of the fathers of Italian poetry; 


r 


as they contain diamonds of the fineft water 


t were they 


& 


1e 
loft in a mafs of common foil: Ye 
both men of real genius; for fupe 

mutt be difcoveted from the amazing height it 
{ometimes rifes'to; tho at other times it dif- 
plays no extraordinary vigor. The genius of 
Petrarch is however more equal and correct 
than that of Dante; yet he by no means wanted 
{treneth when he chofe to exert it. Nor was 
Dante, whofe excellence is native force, defi- 
cient in defcribing the tender paflions, as may 
-be feen in the Canto above referred to. Pe- 
trarch’s learning almoft deftroyed his genzus. 
Dante’s genius thot freely 
erudition to confine its vigor: he is a bold ori- 


ginal writer, whof 
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own, while his faults are thofe of 
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LE LY TE Reg 


ERHAPS no queftion of criticifm may 

afford room for more curious inveftigation 
than this; Lz what quality does the perpetual and 
univerfal excellence of writing confifi? or, in other 
words, What property of compofition is certain to 
procure it the claffiic and legitimate admiration of 
all ages and countries 2 


To-decide on this point it is certainly the 
{ureft method to judge of the future by the 
paft, and to pronounce that the fame. perfec- 


trons which have fecured to an author of three 
thoufand: years ftanding his due applaufe, will 


moft infallibly effect the fame end to a modern 
writer. 

A PoeT of fine talents, but of far fuperior 
tafte, has pronounced wifdom or good fenfe to 
be the very fountain of perfe&t compofition. * 

Scribendi reéte fapere eft et principium et fons. 


Hor. 
And 


Ce ) 

And this maxim will be found to hold true in 
every fpecies of writing whatever. Good fenfe 
may be called the falt that preferves the other 
qualities of writing from corruption. ‘This 
property is alike required in every branch of 
the belles lettres; but there are others which 
may be confidered as confined to one particular 
path of writing, 


Sucu is imaginary invention with refpect to 
poetry: I fay, imaginary invention, to diftin- 
guith it here from that fcientific invention 
which belongs to the judgment. This inven- 
tion, as the parent of novelty, is the fuperlative 
qualification of poetry, and nothing can contri 
bute more to procure it permanent admiration, 
Yet invention itfelf is inferior to {trong fenfe 
even in poetry, for-there are poems in which 
the invention is rich yet difgufts by its futility; 
not being conducted by that acer animi vis, that 


keen force of mind, which always accompanies 
true genius. 


Ir good fenfe is therefore a praife fuperior to 
invention itfelf in poetry, we may with great 
fafety pronounce it one of the very firft quali- 
ties that enfures applaufe to compofition. 


A BEAU=- 
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A BEAUTIFUL work of genius may be aptly 
compared tc a beautiful woman. Good fenfe 
may be site its health, without which ‘it 
cannot live, charming as its other powers may 


be. But tho a woman has good health, it does 


4 


not follow that fhe is fair; nay we often ae 
plaud a morbidezza, or an appearance of fickly 
delice: as an improver of fecal beauty; and 
az this the comparifon fails. A work,.as well 
as its prefent parallel, muft have the bloom 
‘andthe features of beauty, with grace and 


elegance in its motions, to attract admiration. 


a 
The bloom and fine features, the grace and 
elegance, Of a work confift in its {tyle; which 


mr ae Ee 1, Oe ack - Ds « 
THe bloom and the features of mle 
q - 2 oe h Fan 7 ran cy t> A cc y ran 
he m the verbage and figures of s {ty ‘le; the 
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rrace in the manner and movement of that 
GJ 
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A work, immoral and unwife, has yet been 
vg oe 10 Ky ite {ty l. ae ee fie at 
found to live by its ityic, IM ipite oF theie de- 


2eCtS. olyie Is therefore a quailty yf writing 
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3 equal, 
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equal, if not fuperior, to good fenfe: for-the 
latter without ‘the ‘former ‘will by no méans 
preferve a work, tho'the reverfe of the rile is 
true. ‘Indeed a find ftyle ‘ig commonly joined 
with ‘good fenfe; both being ‘the offspring ‘of 
the fame luminous mind. : 


CAN a work live long which is defedtive in 
ftyle? Impoffible. Homer’s {tyle is the richeft 
in the Greek language,’ Style has preferved 
Herodotus. in {fpite of his abfurdities. Every 
ancient, who has reached us, has an eminent 
{tyle in his refpective walk and manner. Style 
has faved all the Latin writers, who are only 
“good imitators of the Greeks. Terence is only 
the tranflator of Menander; Salluf#t an imitator 
of Thucydides; Horace is an Imitator and al- 
moft a tranflator in all his odes, as we may 
boldly pronounce on comparing them with 
fuch very minute fragments of Grecian lyric 
poetry as have reached us. Yet it was he who 
exclaimed 

O imitatores fervum pecus ! 
Style has faved Virgil entirely, who has not 
the moft diftant pretence to any other attribute 
of a poet, 


Goop 


( 60) 

Goop fenfe I have called the health of a 
work without which it cannot live ; but a 
work may live without much applaufe: and 
the firft quality of writing that attracts univere 
fal and permanent fame was the fubje& of the 
prefent difcuffion. This we have found to be 
STYLE. 


LETTER 


LETTER X. 


O your obfervations on the barbarifm of 
fome modern cuftoms, may be added 
thofe which arife from the following lines of 
Juvenal, in his thirteenth fatire ; 
Ceerula quis ftupuit Germani lumina, favam 
Czxfariem madido torquentem cornua cirro! 
Who would have thought that our fide-curls 
and frizzled toupee had fuch antiquity, but 
along with that fuch barbarifm, as to be the 
fafhion of the Germans ere they left their native 
woods? Tacitus in his excellent book of the 
manners of the Germans, mentions their twift- 
ing their locks into horns and rings, as he calls 
them. It is curious to obferve that a cuftom 
invented in the moft barbarous times fhould 
again be brought into vogue at the molt polite 


period, 


ea EY Nae a 
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We fee that both Juvenal and Tacitus ha ve 
chanced on the fame appellation, in mentioning 


OO 


this ftrange piece of drefs: the curls beans 
indeed a very {trong refemblance to the Ae 
of animals. eepy Germans, will fome mo- 
dern hufbands be tempted to cry, whofe horns 
Were only of hair! How would Juvenal ftare 
if he came into a modern allembly, and faw 
every man in the company have his horns, son 


fine cauda. 


Peru aps it has efcaped you that the invention 
of hair-powder did not arife in the country of 
the plica Polonica, as fome malicious antiquaries 
affirm. Fauchet, in his Antiquites Gaulloifes, 
tells us that the kings of the Merovingian race 
were in ufe to powder the hair of their heads 
and beards with gold duft; an extravagance to 
which our beaux and belles may arrive in time. 


FASHIONS ma ly be laughed at, but muff be 
followed to avoid greater evils. 


LETTER 


Ga wes 


TOTALLY controvert your opinion that our 
language has arrived at its s higheft pitch of 


refinement: fo far from that, I know of no 
writer before Gray whofe works are of claffic 
correctnefs, except Miltor 


| 


’ Hume, Irémember, tells us very gravely 
that the language of Po pe is too much re fined, 
as the language of fome other wri riter, whom 
he names, is too little {: but he gives Parnell 
as a ftandard author between the two extremes, 
This diftin@tion is truly ridiculous, and w orthy 
of a Critic of the Fren 


neh f{chool, for it has 
unluckily been difcovered that Bop ; improved 


the language of almoft eve ery line of P Se fo 
that he is almoft as much the author of Par. 


nell’s poems as Parnell him€l£. 


By 
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By refinement here I mean a manner of 
writing more pure, and of more exquifite 
fioures, than the run of even good compolition. 
Milton’s poetry is almoft univerfally fuch, but 
far lefs equally than that of Gray; who ufes 
not a fingle word without a due value being 
ftamped on it. This is claffic refinement, in 
which not one word, one fyllable, is fuperilu- 
ous or improper. | 3 


Pope’s works are fuperabundant with fuper- 
fluous and unmeaning verbage; his tranflations 
are even replete with tautology, a fault which 
+s to refinement_as midnight is to noon day, 
What is truly furprizing 1s, that the fourth 
book of the Dunciad, his laft publication, 1s 
more full of redundancy and incorre€tnefs than 
his Paftorals, which are his firft. 


Bur of any works which have obtained 
confiderable applaute, Thomfon’s poem of The | 
Seafons is the moft incorrect. _, Any reader 
who underftands grammar and claffic compofi- 
tion, is difgufted in every page of that poem 
by faults, which, tho in themfelves minute, 
yet to a refined eye hide and obfcure every 

beauty 


Co os 
beauty however great, as a very fmall inter. 
vening object will intercept the view of the 
fun. This reafon makes me very much fufpect 
the fame of the Seafons will not be of long 
exiftence; for I know of no work that has 
inherited longs reputation which 1s deficient in 


ftyle, as thé Seafons undoubtedly are to a moft 


remarkable degree. The fa& is, that the poem 
on which the future celebrity of Thomfon will 
be founded is; by a ftrange fatality, almoft to- 
tally negleéted at this day; That is; his Caftle 
of Indolence: a.poem which has higher beauties 
than. the Seafons, without any of the faults 
which difgrace that work; tho the conclufion 
even of this is moft abfurd, and unhappy; and 
could never have occurred to a writer of tafte 
except in a frightful dream. 


By the bye; Mr. Gray has clofely imitated a 
Itanza, ot two, of the Caftle of Indolence, in 
his Elegy; as you will judge from comparing 
the exquifite defcription of the manner in 
which the poet.is fuppofed to pafs his time, 


Oft have we feen him at the peep of dawn, &c. 
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with thefe lines of Thomfon not lefs exquifite: 


Of all the gentle tenants of the place 

There was a man of fpecial grave remark ; 

A certain tender gloom o’erfpread his face, 

Penfive not fad, in thought involv’d not dark. 

As {weet this man could fing as morning lark ; 
And teach the nobleft morals of the heart ; 

But thefe his talents were yburied ftark : 

Of the fine flores he nothing would impart 
Which or boon Nature gave, or nature-painting Art. 


To noontide Jhades incontinent he ran, 

Where purls the brook with fleep inviting found; 

Or when Dan Sol to flope his wheels ‘began; 

Amid the broom he bafk’d him on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and camomoil are found. 
here would he linger till the lateft ray 
OF light fate trembling on the welkin’s bound: 
Then homeward thro the twilight fhadows ftray, 
Sauntering and flow: fo had he paffed many a day. 


ipeak of refinement as a perfection 
of writing, you muft obferve I by no meats 


recommend an affected and foolith refinément ¢ 
{uch as that of the Spanith poets, than which 


the moft erols want of correétnefs is more al- 
lowable. The refinement I. would applaud is 


byes as we admire in 


we 


the 


OF) 

the fuperior Greek and Roman authors; fuch 
a refinement as is perfectly compatible with an 
elegant fimplicity: for you muft obferve, my 
friend, that the fimplicity of the ancients is a 
refined fimplicity. The purity of their lan- 
guage, and that of every good writer, refembles 
that of wine, which requires labour and time 
to effect; not that of water, which is common 
and of no price, 
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LET fT ER‘ XIE 


MMIANUS MARCELULINUS informs 

us of an obfervation,; which Hormifdas, 

a prince of Perfia, made on Rome; and which 

is fomething remarkable, namely, ¢ That one 

¢ thing only had there pleafed him, to find that 
¢ men died at Rome as well as elfewhere.’ 


Mr. Gipson in his Hiftory has told us to 
read di/plicuiffe for placuif[e, difpleafed for pleafed; 
a correction to which thofe of Bentley-are in- 
nocent. He fays the contrary fenfe would be 
that of a mifanthrope; whereas: his affords a 

reproof of Roman vanity. 


Tue fenfe that ftrikes me is very different 
from either of ‘hele ; and is this, that the 
ptince’s envy at the pleafures of the inhabi- 
tants of Rome could only be moderated by the 


reflection that their pleatures were tranfitory. 


How would the m1 fey rab le envy the happy, 


6 


were not the grave the equal termination of 


] 


Be iate hae 5 ; Ne 
pleafure and’of pain! 
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; OUR character of our deceafed friend is 

undoubtedly juft. The goodnefs of his 
heart atoned even for the prejudices and ca- 
price of his head, | 


For what defeéts will not benevolence 
atone? Is not that virtue fuperior to every 
qualification? Muift not genius itfelf * hide its 
¢ diminifhed head’ before the {uperior fplendor 
of humble and uncelebrated worth? 


How contemptible do the brighteft purfuits 
of fame appear when oppofed to the modeft 
merit of doing good to mankind! How much 
iweeter are the foft whifpers of gratitude than 
the loudeft plaudits of popular praife! 


hr '9 - « “THERE 
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THERE is not furely a confideration that 
can be more productive of contempt of fame 
inl a virtuous mind, than this, that the mad- 
man who ravages kingdoms, and puts whole 
nations to the fword, is looked on as a deity ; 
while he who rewards induftry, and relieves 
diftrefs, lives without renown, and dies without 


pity. 


To real goodnefs, my friend, even the praife 
of real and innocent greatnefs, which is that 
of the mind, muft yield: for there is certainly 
more genuine merit in doing one good action 
than in writing an Iliad, 
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N opinion that is oppofite to virtue is 

always oppofite to truth. This maxim, 
which, tho expreffed in few words, is the fruit 
of much obfervation, I have in no cafe found 
more applicable than in that moft abfurd po- 
pular error, that extravagance, and inattention 
to ceconomy, always accompany genius. 


We all flatter ourfelves, in our youth efpe- 
cially, that we are pofleft of that non-defcript 
jewel called genius. Indeed, if the term genius 
have fo extenfiye a meaning as to imply capa- 
city in general, or capability, as Brown the ce- 
lebrated layer-out of grounds ufed the phrafe, 
we cannot deny that every one has genius of 
one kind or another, A man may, if you will, 
have a very fine genius for ftupidity: a fort of 
genius, which, tho I have not obferved to be 
mentioned in any treatife on the fubjedt, is yet 
at this day the moft lucrative fpecies of genius 
ene can be poffett of. 

F 4 GENIUS 
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GeENIus is in my eftimation a word of inef- 
fable reverence. The Gnoftic Abraxas itfelf is 
not to be weighed with it. Sometimes one 
man of genius rifes in. the {pace of one thou- 
{and years only: fometimes, indeed, when na- 
ture is unufually rich, three or four will appear 
in one country in the courfe of a century; as 
was.the cafe when Bacon, Cromwell, Milton, 
Newton, illuminated England together, or at 
fhort fucceffions. But now, good heaven! every 
man, every woman, every ‘child, has genius. 
I will venture to prophefy that, in the year 
1883, from a natural progreffion of the word, 
genius will imply folly. The faét is, I have 
met with no man who in defcribing genius did 
not tacitly paint himfelf. 


Bur, to difcufs the opinion mentioned 1 in the 
beginn ine of this letter, we fhall, for the pre- 
fent, confider genius in the popular fenfe, as 
merely oppofed to “want of capacity for any 
art or fcience; and allow that middli ling quality 
which we imply, “when we call a ‘perfon, ora 
work, ingenious, to fall. under the grand clafs 
of GENIUS, Even allowing this, we muft till, | 
to form a proper judgment, reafon from the 
BY oP ae Oe Bed ee moft 
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moft high and perfec&t form in which genius 
appears; as a chemift would not, I imagine, 
difplay the {pecific gravity of gold from that 
which is beat out to an mconcetvable thinnefs 
and exility for gilding, but from a folid mafs 
of that metal. | 


Ir we examine therefore. the conduct of 
fuch men as all the world allows to have been 
endued with fuperlative genius, we fhall per- 
ceive that, fo far from being univerfally curft 
with inattention to ceconomy, we fhall perhaps 
not find one example of want of that virtue, 
among, them. Of Homer we know nothing 
certain; and to build arguments upon fable is 
to write on fand. Pindar, tho extravagance it- 
felf in his writings, yet was prudent enough 
to acquire great wealth by the fale of them; 
and, what is more, to keep that wealth and 
ufe it with difcretion. A French writer has 
wittily put it as the ftrongeft proof of Pindar’s 
genius, that he fold his writings well to thole 
who could not underftand a line of them. 


Pindare 


Cid 2 
Pindare etoit homme d’efprit, 
En faut il d’autres temoignages ? 
Profond dans tout ce qu'il ecrit ; 
Pindare etoit homme d’efprit : 
4A qui jamais rien n’y comprit 


o 


Il fut bien vendre fes ouvrages; 

Pindare etoit homme d’efprit, 

En faut il d’autres temoignages? 

Anacreon’s luxury, the ancients agree, lay 
more in his writings than in his life, In fhort, 
of all the Greek poets | remember none who 
is branded with extravagance ; much lefs any 
of their hiftorians or philofophers. 


Amonc the Romans, with whom it may 
be queftioned if. literary or {cientific genius 
ever exifted, as ] remember few writers in the 
Latin tongue who are original, or who, in 
other words, had a fuperlative genius; yet we 
fhall find that their sagenious men, if you will, 
Jaboured under no {tain of diffipation. . To 
mention their firft-rate writers, Tacitus and 
others, as men who paid the ftrifteft attention 
to propriety, were fuperfluous. Catullus, one 
of their moft licentious poets, was yet no de- 
bauchee in his life, if we may judge from his 
own depotition ; 

Nam 
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Nam caftum effe decet, pium poctam, 

Ipfum, verficulos nihil neceffe eft. 
A fentence that furely. would not have dropt 
from his pen, did his own manners contradict 
it; as we may, always obferve that writers 
adapt their words to their actions, not their 
actions to their words. | 


Ir we come now to our-own country, we 
fhall find that genius has always been attended 
with ceconomy. Chaucer acquired wealth by 
his genius, and left it perfect to his heirs: fo 
did Shakfpere. Bacon, it muit be confefled, 
may be urged on the other fide of the queftion ; 
but the diffipation of his wealth was owing to 
no habit of extravagance on his part; but to 
his indulgence to his fervants, and to abfence 
of mind. Milton, out of his fhattered fortune, 
found means from {trict ceconomy to leave a 
comfortable fubfiftence to his wife and family. 
Newton’s decency of life is well known. ‘To 
conclude with Pope, who indeed can only rank 
with ingenious men, he amafled a eonfiderabie 
fortune ; which he ufed with the ftricteft ceco- 
nomy, and propriety. A conduct which how- 
ever does not atone for his always mentioning, 
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in his poems, poverty. as matter of ‘reproach tq 


others, and thus eternally blafpheming the 
Providence that had made ‘him rich. 


Tuts leads me to obferve, by the bye, the 
falfity of another popular opinion, which 1s, 
that poetry and poverty are as nearly related 
in fact, as in found. ¢ As poor as a poet’ is 
almoft a proverb, and took its rife from the 
itinerant minftrels, who, in former times, were 
poets by real profeflion or by trade. But few 
feem to know that no bard of claflic days has 
reached us whom we do not know to have 
been moderately rich, except Homer; who, for 
aught certain, may have been a petty king juft 
as likely as a beggar: and that modern times 
afford no real poets wha were poor, except 
Spenfer and Taflo. Even with regard to the 
firft of thefe, we have no proof; and the po- 
verty of the latter was that of a man of high 
birth, not of a mendicant. 
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f DO not wonder that your fearch after 
2 Bithop Hall’s Satires has failed of fuccefs ; 
for perhaps there are few books in the lJan- 
guage which are more uncommon. After 
reading: that Pope, upon their being fhewn 
him, when he was far advanced in life, ex- 
prefled great applaufe of them; and much 
regret that. he had not chanced to fee them 
fooner; Ido not wonder at your eagernefs on 
this head: which in fome meafure to gratify, I 


fend you extracts of his moft fhining paffages. 


THE work opens with a kind of poetical 
preface, called A Defiance to Envy: ‘the three 
firft lines of ‘which are much in the fpirit of 
our author’s great cotemporary, Shakfpere. 


Nay let the prouder pines of Ida feare 
The fudden fires of heaven, and decline 
Their yielding tops, that dared the fkies whilere. 
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This couplet, in the Prologue to the Firft Book; 
is {ftrong, 


Whence damned vice is fhrouded quite from fhame, 
And crown’d with virtue’s meed, immortal name ! 


In Satire I. fpeaking of bad poetry, he fays, 
Or let it never live, or timely die. 

In which, and many of the lines after quoted, 

you will be furprized to find’ a {moothnefs and 

{trength not unworthy of Pope. 

Now tofs they bowls of Bacchus’ boiling blood. 

mats, Ls 

Bacchus’ boiling blood were in the mouth of an 

ancient Greek, or Roman, writer, an exquifite 

phrafe for we; but you know I declare war 

againft the whole crew of heathen deities in 

modern verfe. 


Tue following lines in Sat. [V. are worthy 
of Horace. 

Painters and poets hold your ancient right; 

Write what you will, and write not what you might. 

Their limits be their lift; their reafon, will; 

But if fome painter, in prefuming fkill, 

Should paint the ftars in center of the earth, 

Could ye forbear fome fmiles, and taunting mirth? 


In 
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In this couplet of Sat. VJ. there feems even ani 


attempt to make the found correfpond with 
the fenfe: 


The nimble daéyl ftrivine to outgo 
The drawling fpondees pacing it below. 


In Sat. VII. fhewing the folly of publithing 
verfes on a miftrefs defigned for a wife, he 


wittily exclaims, 


Fond Wit-wal, that wouldft load thy witlefs head 
With timely horns before thy bridal bed! 


satire VIII. I tranfcribe entire for the fake of 
its fine vein of irony. It is again{t fome mife- 
rable poem called St. Peter’s Coailak 


ten by a Robert Southwell. 


Hence ye profane: mell not with holy things. 
That Sion’s mufe from Paleftiaa bri rings. 
Parnaffus is transform’d to Sion hill; 
And iv’ry palms her fteep afcents done fil] 
Now good St. Peter weeps pure Helicon; 
And both the Marias make a mufic moan: 
Yea and the prophet of the heavenly lyre, 
Great Solomon, fings in the Englith quire; 
And is become a new-found fonnatitt ; 
Singing his love, the holy fpoufe of Chrift; 
Like as fhe were fome light- {kirts of the reft, 


In mightieft inkhornifms he can thither wreft. 
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Ye Sion mufes fhall, by my dear will, 
For this your zeal, and far-admired fkill, 
Be ftraight tranfported from Jerufalem 
Unto the holy houfe of Bethlehém, 


¢ Mightieft inkhornifms’ is a phrafe of much 
felicity to exprefs that fort of writing in which’ 
ink alone is expended. 


T'u1s couplet of the laft Satire of this Firft 
Book is again much in Pope’s manner: 
But arts of whoring, ftories of the ftews; 
Ye Mufes will ye hear and may refufe! 
Of Sat. II. Book II. thefe lines are fine: 
Fond fool! fix feet fhall ferve for all thy flores 
And he that cares for moft fhall find no more. 
I believe the laft line of thefe in Sat. III. 18 
imitated by Milton: 

Each homebred fcience percheth in the chaire ; 
While facred arts grovell on the groundfell bares 
Sat. VI. of this book, its merit and its brevity 

will juftify my tranfcribing: entire. 
A gentle fquire would gladly entertaitie 
Into his houfe fome trenchar-chaplaine : 


Some willing man that might inftru& his fons ; 
And that would ftand to good conditions. 


Fick 
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firtt that he lye upon the truckle-bed, 
Whiles his young maifter lieth o’er his head: 
Second, that he do, on no default, 
Ever prefume to fit above the falt: 
Third, that he never change his trencher twile : 
Fourth, that he ufe all commen courtefies, 
Sit bare at meales, and one halfe rife and wait: 
Laft, that he never his yong maifter beat, 
But he muft afke his mother to define 
How manie jerkes fhe would his breech fhould line: 
All thefe obferved, he could contented bee 
To give five markes, and winter liverie. 


“In Sat. I. Book Il]. this couplet on the favage 
{tate of man is in the picturefque ftyle of Lu- 
cretius : 

Could no unhufked akorne leave the tree, 

But there was challenge made, whofe it might be. 


This couplet of Sat. II. is divine, and a perfect 
{pecimen of the moral fublime. 

Thy monument make thou thy living deeds 5 

No other tomb than that true virtue needs. 
In Sat. TI. ridiculing a citizen’s pompous feaft, 
he concludes: 


For whom he meanes to make an often gueft 
One difh fhall ferye:—and welcome’ make the refte 
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Thefe lines, in contempt of oftentatious charity, 
are excellent. 


Who ever gives a paire of velvet fhooes 

‘Yo th’ Holy Rood; or liberally allowes 

But a new rope to ring the curfew bell ; 

But he defires that his great deed may dwell, 
Or graven in the ehancel-window-glafs, 

Or in the lafting tombe of plated braffe ? 


This ludicrous defcription in Satire V. muft 
not be paffed over. 


Late travelling alowg in London way, 

Mee met, as feem'd by his difguis’d array, 

A lufty courtier, whofe curled head 

With abron locks was fairely furnifhed. 

I him faluted in our lavifh wife ; 

He anfweres my untimely courtefies : 

His bonnet vail’d, ere ever he could thinke 

Th’ unruly winde blowes off his an atuL es 

He lights, and runs, and quickly bath him fped 
To overtake his over-runing head, &c. 


Jt is with regret ] obferve, that Satire VI. of 
this Third Book 1s foolifh and. abfurd to the 
moft contemptible degree, and totally un- 
worthy of the author: it ought, in juttice to 
all the reft, to be ftruck out of every future 
edition, in which the fame of the author is at 
all confulted. 
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Of Sat. II]. Book IV. thefe lines have no fmall 
merit. 


Let fweet-mouth’d Mercia bid what crowns fhe pleafe 
For half-red ch¢rries, or green garden peafe, 
Or the firft artichoaks of all the yeare; 

To make fo lavith coft for little cheare : 
When Lolio feafteth in his revelling fir, 
Some ftaryed pullen fcoures the rufted fpit. 
For elfe how fhould his fon maintained be 
At inns of court or of the chancery; 

There to learn law and courtly carriage, 

To make amends for his mean parentage 3 
Where he unknowne and ruffling as he can 
Goes currant each where for a gentleman? 


In the fame Satire, fpeaking of a bankrupt, he 
fays, 
That hath been long in fhady fhelter pent, 
Imprifoned for feare of prifonment. 


The laft of the thoughts in this quatrain has 
genuine wit: 

Whofe mention were alike to thee as lieve, 

As a catch-poll’s fift unto a bankrupt’s fleeve: 

Or an 4os ego from old Petrarch’s fpright 

Unto a plagiary fonnet-wright. 
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Thefe. verfes of the fame Satire are excellent * 


How I forefee, in many ages paft, 

Where Lolio’s caytive name is quite defac’d; 
Thine heir, thine heir’s heir, and his heir again 
From out the loynes of careful Lolian, 

Shall climb up to the chancel pewes on high, 
And rule and raigne in their rich tenancy. 
When perch’d aloft, to perfec their eftate, 
They rack their rents unto a treble rate; 

And hedge in all the neighbour common lands, 
And clodge their flavifh tenants with commands. 
Whiles they poor fouls with feeling figh.complaine 5 
And with old Lolio were alive againe: 

And praife his gentle foule, and wifh it well, 
And of his friendly faéts full often tell. 


Afterwards, fpeaking of the proud heir’s pur- 
chafing a pedigree, and arms, of the herald,, he 
wittily adivies him to take for the latter 


The Scottifh barnacle,. if 1 might choofe, 
That of a worme doth waxe a winged goofe. 


Thefe charaGers in Sat. HL are very well.. 


Ventrous Fortunio his farm hath fold,. 
And gads to Guiane-land, to fifth for gold ; 
Meeting, perhaps, if Orenoque deny, 
Some ftraggling pinnace of Polonian rye. 


o 
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Then comes home floating with a filken fail, 
"That Severne fhaketh with his cannon peal. 
Wifer Raymundus, in his clofet pent, 
Laughs at fuch danger and aventurement. 
When half his lands are fpent in golden fmoke, 
And now his fecond hopeful glaffe is broke 3 
But yet if haply his third furnace hold 
Devoteth all his pots and pans to gold. 
I know of no claffic writer to whom the above 
lines would not do honour. 


This firoke in the fame Satiré is truly in the 
arch ftyle of Horace: 

Florian the fire did women love alive; 

And fo his fonne doth too, all but his wife. 


Of Satire IV. take this {pecimen : 
Hye wanton Gallio, and wed betime ; 
Why fhould’ft thou leefe the pleafures of thy prime? 
Seeft thou the rofe-leaves fall ungathered ! 
Then hye thee, wanton Gallio, to wed: 
Let ring and ferule meet upon thine hand, 
And Lucine’s girdle with her fwathing-band. 
Hye thee, and give the world yet,one dwarfe more, 
Such as it got when thou thyfelfe waft bore. 
Look not for warning of thy bloomed chin :— 
Can ever happineffe too foon begin? 
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The following ftrokes of Sat. VII. are admir- 
able. I mutt premife, however, that Aguime 
here means Juvenal, who was of Agquinum; 
not Thomas Aquinas, as one might imagine 
from this very ill-imagined patronymic. 

Vhen once I thinke, if carping Aquine’s fpright 

‘To fee now Rome were licenc’d to the light, 

How his enraged ghoft would ftamp and ftare 

That Czefar’s throne is turn’d to Peter’s chayre! 

To fee an old-fhorn lozell perched high, 

Croffing beneath a golden canopy, 

The whiles a thoufand hairleffe crownes crouch low, 

To kiffe the precious cafe of his proud toe ; 

And for the lordly fafces, borne of old, 

To fee two quiet croffed keys of gold; 

Or Cybele’s fhrine, the famous Pantheon’s frame, 

Turn’d to the honour of our lady’s name. 

But that he moft would gaze, and wonder at, 

Is th’ horned mitre, and the bloody hat; 

The crooked ftaffe, their coule’s ftrange form and 

{tore, 
Save that he faw the fame in hell before. 


Virgil’s variug et mutabile femper femma has 
been much applauded: the following fly infi- 
nuation I think exceeds it, 

Was ever feather, or fond woman’s mind, 


More light than wards? the blafts of idle wind! 
Sat. I. B. V. 
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Thefe lines of the fame Satire deferve feleGtion. 


Would it not vex thee, where thy fires did keep, 
To fee the dunged folds of dog-tayl’d fheep? 

And ruin’d houte, where holy things were faid, 
Whofe freeftone walls the thatched roofe upbraid. 
Whofe fhrill faints-bell hangs on his levery, 

While the reft are damned to the plumbery? 

Yet pure devotion lets the fteeple ftand, 

And idle battlements on either hand, 

Left that perhaps, were all thefe relicks gone, 
Furius his facrilege could not be knowne. 


The following lines of the next Satire are ex- 
ceedingly well. 
Look to the tow’red chimnics, which fhould be 
The wind-pipes of good hofpitality ; 
Through which it breatheth to the open aire 
Betokening life and liberal welfare: 
Lo! there th’ unthankful fwallow takes her reft, 
And fills the tunnel with her circled neft. | 
In the fame Satire the b/ack prince is an un- 
happy appellation of P/uto, as that name is 
almoft appropriated to one of the greateft of 
Englifh heroes. 


The beginning of Sat. II. is fortunate. 


The fatire fhould be like the porcupine, 
That fhoots fharp quils out in each angry line; 
| G 4 And 
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And wounds the blufhing cheeke, and fiery eye, 
Of him that hears and readeth guiltily. 
Ye antique fatires, how I bleffe your dayes, 
‘That brook’d your bolder ftile—their own difpraife; 
And well near with, yet joy my with is vaine, 
I had been then, or they been now againe! 
In the firft couplet above/quoted, however, a 
fimile is confounded with, a metaphor. 


The following allufions are, not unlucky: 
Yet certes Moecha is a Platonift, 
To all, they fay, but whofo do not hit; 
Becaufe her hufband, a far traffick’d man, 
Is a profeft Peripatecian. 


In Book VI. and laft, which confifts of only 
one Satire, {peaking of a factor, who knows 
he is in his lord’s laft will, and ofthis pretended 
grief at the ficknefs of his patron, he proceeds: | 
Then turns his back, and fmiles and looks afkance, 
Seas’ning again his forrow’d countenance, 
Whiles yet he wearies heaven: with daily cries, 
And backward death with devout facrifice ; 
That they would now his tedious ghoft bereav'n ; 
And withes well, that with’d no worfe than heav's. 


There is acurious mixture, of the manner of 
Shakfpere, and Pope, in, the above quotation : 
and in the following there is as curious an 
anticipation, Go, 
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Go, Arioft, and gape for what may fall 
From trencher of a flattering cardinal ; 
And if thou getteft but a pedant’s fee, 
Thy bed, thy board, and coarfer. livery ; 
O honour far beyond a brazen fhrine, 
To fit with Tarleton on an ale-polt’s figne! 


® 


The following ridicule of the then fafhionable 
ftyle of writing fhews, that our author's tafte 
was as juft as his compofition is excellent. 


He knows the grace of that new elegance, 
Which fweet Philifides fetch’d of late from France; 
That well befeem’d his high-ftil’d Arcady 

‘Tho others marre it with much liberty. 

In epithetes to joine two wordés in one 5 

Forfooth for adjectives can’t ftand alone. 

As a great poet could of Bacchus fay, 

That he was Sefnele-femori-gena. 


The following ftroke upon falfe defcriptions of 
beauty is witty. 
Another thinks her teeth might liken’d be 
To two faire rankes of pales of ivory ; 
To fence in fure the wild-beaft of her tongue 
From either going far or going wrong. 


J thall 
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I fhall. conclude with obferving, that no poet 
in our language has had {fo little juttice done 
him as the writer of thefe Satires. It muft be 
owned, that in reading fatire we expect to find 
real characters, which are here wanting, every 
attempt of this kind being the evident product 
of the author’s invention only; and it muft 
likewife be confeffed, that the whole work 
fmells more of the fcholar, than of the man of 
the world. To compenfate thefe {mall faults, 
this volume difplays a corre¢tnefs and manli- 
nefs of thought, that for the age of conceits.1in 
which it was publifhed are quite wonderful ; 
and, in general, a beauty and harmony of ver- 
{ification that leave little to wifh. Were my 
fuffrage of any weight, Bifhop Hall fhould tn- 
ftantly burft from the cloud which ftill enve- 
lops him; aud, like another Afneas, receive at 
once the honour due to hie merit. : 


LETTER 
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OU wonder at my affertion on a former 

occafion*, that Virgil has not the moft 
diftant pretence to any attribute of a poet, 
except that of a fine ftyle. To vindicate my 
opinion from the charge of rafhnefs, I now 
fubmit to you my reafons. It 1s indeed dan- 
serous to attack the reputation of a good 
writer, as I allow Virgil to be, in any re- 
fpect; for if your affault 1s not fupported by a 
itrong hoft of arguments, it will recgil upon 
yourielf. But, as ] know your libérality of 
fentiment too well, to fear your pronouncing 
haftily upon an opinion, merely becaufe it 
controverts your ideas, or thofe of the world at 
Jaroe, I fhall lay what I call my proofs before 
you without hefitation. 


* Letter IX. 
Ir 
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Ir is agreed by all the critics, that genius, 
known by invention, asa caufe from its effect, 
is the very firft power and praife of ayppets 44 
believe, however, the moft fanguine admirer of 
Virgil will allow, that not one ray of inven- 
tion appears thro his whole works. His Ec- 
logues, confidered as works of invention, are 
beneath all contempt... Where he has not 
followed the tra& of Theocritus, he has 
wandered into childifh abfurdity: witnefs the 
Pollio; in which, becaufe fome fenator’s wife 
was brought to. bed of a chopping bey, he pro- 
phefies the golden .agé will return, I know 
fome Chriftian writers have applied this pro- 
phetic-eclogue to an higher event—but I fee 
you {mile in contempt ; 


and I pafs the dreams 
of fanaticifm. ‘Wiitnefs the Sixth Eclogue, inta 
which'ia fyftem of -philofophy has crept by 
fome ftrange back-door or other, » A critic in 
the Adventurer has, pronounced all, the Pafto- 
rals of Virgil exceptionable, except the Firft 
and Tenth: now in thefe there is no inven- 
tion, both of them, as that’ critic allows, deriy- 
ing their {uperiority from their being founded 
on real events. I conclude, therefore, that Vir- 
gil is, in his Paftorals, no poet, but merely an 
excellent verfifier. Ir 
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Ir we proceed to the Georgics, we fhall find 
as few marks of genius in them as in the 
Paftorals, in fpite of the. blind admiration 
which has been paid that poem. The fubje& 
is confeffedly unhappy: for Wirgil in this was 
the imitator of Hefiod, asin his Paftorals of 
Theocritus, and in his Au‘neid of Homer. 

O imitatores fervum pecus! 
was the juft exclamation of his more ingenious 
cotemporary, Horace.. How blind, my friend, 
muft thofe be who could not infer, if this 
remark be juft, how little is Virgil! Virgil, 
whofe whole fame refts upon three fpecimens 
of imitation ! 


To examine the Georgics by the criterion 
of invention, which is that of genius. and true 
poetry, we muft confefs, that in a didactic 
poem, the precepts are quite out of the pro- 
vince of invention; and for this reafon. the 
didactic is the loweft of all the kinds of poetry. 
But the Georgics are allowed to be Virgil’s 
ehief work: the work on which his fame 
principally refts; tho he afterwards afpired to 
be an epic writer, (what an epic writer!) and 
it follows, that, at the moft, Virgil is but-an 


excel. 


‘Coen 


excellent didactic writer, even in the opiiion 
of his moft fanguine admirers: that ts, if you 
pleafe, we will grant for a moment that he 
ftands firft in the very meaneft rank of poetry: 
furely no high praife. 


WuereE is his fame as a poet, if it is proved 
that even this praife, flender as it is, 1s yet 
infinitely too high for him? Yet this will be 
eafily proved to thofe whofe minds are not 
fecured from the light of trath by the impene- 
trable fhades of prejudice. 


A pIDACTIVE poem muft be written in 
fuch a ftyle as to be underftood by thofe to 
whom it is addrefied. If painting, for example, 
is the fubject, the language ought to be fuch as 
may be underftood by any painter of common 
intelligence. This rule, univerfally jut as it 
is, muft always be followed; elfe the abfurdity 
were as great as if a country curate fhould 
preach to his ftaring parifhioners in Hebrew, 
and expect they fhould follow precepts which if 
was impoflible they fhould underftand. Com- 
mon fenfe, my friend, which 1s fo uncommon 4 
thing among the critics, and yet which enables 


BY 
a4 
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any man to judge better of writing than all 
the capricious di€tates of criticifm, teaches us 
that the neceflity of following this rule is in- 
difpenfable. Yet it has not been followed by 
Virgil, who writes to country farmers in a 
moft elaborate, and to them impenetrably ob- 
fcure, flyle. Who can help {miling to fee him 
con{tantly addreffing himfelf to people, who, 
as he well knew, could not pofibly underftand 
him? Yet he is called the judicious Virgil, by 
thofe who can fee very near as far as their 
~nofes, with the help of a borrowed lanthorn! 


Wuy dwell on particular abfurdities of a 
production, which, in its very effence, is ab- 
furdity itfelf? Yet we mutt not pats the Epi- 
fodes and ornaments of the Georgics, which 
have been hitherto allowed the very brighteft 
_ proofs Virgil has given of genius or invention. 
Let us weigh thefe proofs, if poffible, in the 
very {cales which critical Juttice holds, 


THE invocation to Czefar’s {pirit, the fpirit 
of atyrant, who trampled on the liberties of 
his country, could never have been written by 
a poet of real genius; for invincible honefty of 


mind 
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mind has always been its’ attendant. Fulfome 
flattery and adulation, unworthy of the foul of 
a flave, conftitute the merits of Virgil, in this 
admired addrefs. May execration purfue his 
memory, who has placed a crown on the brows 
of atyrant, that were much too bright for the 
beft of kings! The figns preceding the death 
of Julius, enumerated in the end of the book, 
are in the fame ftyle with the addrefs ; fuper- 
(titious offerings on the altar of flavery. They 
who find invention in either of thefe orna- 
ments, are welcome to feed on it, mixed up 
with a little whipt cream. 


I ALLow it were prejudice alone that could 
‘nduce a reader to deny the beauty of the 
panegyric on a country life, which clofes the 
Second Book ; but at the fame time it may, be 
fafely faid, that there are no marks in it of a 
fuperlative poet. Of invention there are furely 
pone, nor of originality ; for the theme has 
been, in all ages of poetry, a trite one. Virgil 
in this paflage, therefore, as in others, only dif- 
plays great fkill in the mechanical part of 
poetry, but leaves the praife of a great poet to 
happier rivals. | 

THE 


fore) 


‘ue defcription of the plague, in the end of 
the Third Book, is evidently in imitation of 
Lucretius, only mere full and rich. But facile 
eft inventis addere; and this Epifode may give 
Virgil the fame of a happy imitator, but never 
that of a true poet. | 


Tue ftory of Arifteus in the laft Book 
difplays not the powers of Ovid, tho {uperior 
in chaftity of verfification. But who ever faid 
Ovid was a poet? 


I trust it will appear from this deduction, 
that Virgil has not in his Paftorals, nor in his 
Georgics, given any proofs of genius, inven- 
tion, or that which properly conftitutes a poet. 


Tue Aineid fhall, if you like the fubje&t, be 
examined fome future opportunity ; and will, I 
know, add {till lefs renown to Virgil as a crea-~ 
tor. 


Yet Virgil deferves all his fame: a paradox, 
you will fay, worthy of Roufleau. 


“ 
= 
rr} 
= 
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LETTER XVI. 


OUR obfervation, that there is a fatality 

which attends the reputation of authors, 
as well as other human affairs, is undoubtedly 
juft. How elfe fhall we account for Milton’s 
immortal poem lingering fo flowly into fame, 
while the moft vapid productions of fome of 
his cotemporaries acquired an inftant celebrity, 
as wide as it was ill-founded? 


Dusos has given us a curious theory of the 
manner in which works of merit attain their 
due reputation. His reflections, like thofe of 
other French critics, are {fpecious without va- 
lue, and mafly without folidity. Let us ftrike 
apainft them: perhaps the truth will fly out. 

‘ 


¢ New productions,’ fays he, ¢ are at firft ap- 

‘ preciated by judges of very different charac- 
‘ters; people of the trade, and the public. 
‘ They would be very foon eftimated at their - 
I « juft 


Coy 


*juft value, if the public was as capable of 
‘defending its opinion, and making it weigh 
* properly, as it knows how to take the juft 
‘fide. But it has the eafinefs to allow its judg- 
* ment to be embarraffed by perfons who pro- 
‘ fefs the art to which the new produ@tion be- 
‘longs. Thefe perfons are often apt to make 
‘a falfe report, for reafons which we will ex- 
‘plain. They obfcure the truth in fuch a 
‘manner, that the public remains for fome 
“time in uncertainty, or in error. It does not 
‘ know precifely what title the new work me- 
‘rits. The public remains undecided on the 
© queftion, if it is good, or bad, ‘on the whole: 
‘and it even fometimes believes people of the 
‘ profeffion, who deceive it; but it only be- 
© lieves them for a very fhort time. 


‘Tuar firft period being elapfed, the public 
€ appreciates a work at its juft value; and gives 
© it the rank which it deferves, or condemns it 
‘to utter oblivion. It is never deceived, be- 
‘caute it judges difintereftedly, and becaufe it 
* judges by fentiment.’ 


H 2 me ouCE 
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Sucu are the reflections of the Abbé du Bos, 
whom I will readily allow to be the moft 
judicious of the French critics, if that is any 
praife. Truth is againft them, Let us examine 
their juftice by an illuftrious inftance. 


Parapise Lost was fold by John Milton 
to his bookfeller on the twenty-feventh day of 
April 1667, during the witty and ingenious 
reign of Charles I], when Dryden was. at the © 
head of poetry and criticifm. - Did it inftantly 
aftonifh the world as if a new fun had arifen? 
No. ‘Three years pafled, changes of titles, and 
other bookfelling arts, were employed ere a 
{mall impreffion could be fold, tho not one of 
the trade of poetry perplexed the public opi- 
nion. Dryden, who was at the head of that 
trade, was the firft to perceive and to applaud 
its beauties. Criticifm was the general purfuit 
of that age, which was fully as enlightened on 
that head as the prefent. What happened then 
would have happened now: in the year 1767 
-Milton’s divine poem would have met exactly 
‘the fame reception as in 1667. And why? 
The anfwer is evident: the work was in a 
ftyle of poetry above the popular conception ; 
and 


C. fort) 


and the judgment of true judges, tho it always 
prevails, yet prevails with as much flowneds as 
certainty. 


In this lies the grand miftake of du Bos. 
He fuppofes the public judges for itfelf: it is 
always led by peculiar opinions, and the recti- 
tude of its fentiments depends entirely upon 
the fuperiority of its leaders being founded in 
truth, or merely in fafhion. By she public, I 
underftand with him, people of fome know- 
lege and fome reading. A man who reads for 
his amufement books in his own language, 
and can talk a little on what he reads, may 
afford a kind of abftraé&t idea of what is meant 
by. the public. Now I will venture to compute 
from real obfervation, that not gg out of 100, 
who pretend to admire Milton, are capable of 
underftanding that writer, Why then has he 
a place in their libraries? Becaufe he is men- 
tioned with high applaufe by writers of reputa- 
tion. 


Hap not Addifon written his fuperticial cri- 
ticifm on Milton, which is indeed adapted to 
the meaneft capacity, other men of learning 

Eie3 would 
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would have brought him into vogue: for 4 


{uperior poet is always the poet of the learned, 
before he is that of the public at large, 


Witness the Comus, L’Allegro, I] Penfe- 
tofo, the exquifite productions of the fame 
author; which remained a feaft for the learned — 
alone, for near a century after their publica- 
tion. They were publithed in 1645, and were 
taken no notice of, The Comus, L’ Allegro, 
| Penferofo, were taken no notice of at a pe- 
riod when we fometimes find the tenth edition 
upon mafles of metrical nonfenfe that are now 
unknown to have exifted! Let the public after 
this judge for itfelf. A fecond edition of. thefe 
divine poems. did not appear till 16733; and 
even then they were not republifhed, becaufe 
they were called for, but becaufe they made a 
fizeable volume with his Paradife Regained, 


then firft publifhed. 


Wuat is the reafon of fuch poems falling 
into filence? Js it not becaufe thofe learned 
men who happened to fee and admire them 
had no opportunity of recommending them to 
public notice ? | | 


AT 
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Av the fame time it muft be obferved, that 
it is the impartial, uninfluenced, opinion of 
men of learning, that commands the public 
judgement; not that of fuch men of learning 
as are friends of the author: for fuch decifions 
the public, however highly it may rate the 
abilities of him who pronounces them, yet has 
always difcernment enough to fet afide, 


SeLpom does it even happen, that the opr- 
nion of cotemporary men of learning -influ- 
ences the public: which is the reafon that the 
works of any living writer are very feldom 
juftly appreciated. Yet it may fo happen that 
a writer, from a happy circumftance, may. ac- 
quire a reputation as juift as it is inftantaneous, 
This was the cafe with the late Mr. Gray, 
who by his happening to be converfant in 
fafhionable company, gained a complete cen- 
tury in point of reputation. For, tho fafhion- 
able writers are moft juftly fet in oppofition to 
good, the very epithet implying that their 
works will not laft; yet fafhion is now and 
then in the right, as well as other fools. 


=~ 
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Ir is above obferved, that the opinion of 
cotemporary judges, decides not that of the 
public. The truth 1s, there are works of 
{uperlative merit, of which the moft learned 
cotemporary can form no true eftimate 3 for 
works of uncommon excellence require to be 
viewed at a certain diftance, and in a cértain 
light, to have their due effect, Set a picture 
of Raphael’s again{ft the blaze of the noonday 
fun, and its beauties will be as little difcerned 
as at midnight. Let me add, that an eminent 
writer is feldom the writer of his own times: 
his mature mind precedes the advancement of 
his art and language very often by a full cen- 
tury: fo that one hundred years, and fome- 
times more, muft elapfe, ere the public has 
acquired intelligence enough to judge of him, 


LETTER 
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pe I know your admiration of Shak{pere, 
and your fondnefs for any new remarks 
illuftrative of the works of that wonderful 
poet, I fhall make no apology for laying before 
you fuch obfervations as have occurred to me, 
in reading the laft edition of his Plays 1779. 
I thall follow the order of volume and page, as 
‘in that edition; and muft beg leave, in com- 
menting upon Shakfpere, likeways to comment 
upon his commentators. 


Vol. I. p. 39. Tempest. Upon this line, 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 


is this note: “So Milton in his Mafque at 
Ludlow caftle, 


Thy nerves are all bound up in alabafter.” 


Wuar in the name of wonder has this quo- 
tation to do with the line in the text? It might 
as well have been noted, 


6¢ So Milton in his Sonnets, 


A book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon.” 
Most 
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Most of the notes of this writer begin with 
So, let it be pertinent or not; which gave a 
wag occaiton to obferve, that all his notes were 
fe 


< 
fo, fe. 


P. 269. Merry Wives or Winpsor. I ap- 
prove of the reading *¢ Will you go on, heris?” 
Warburton, with his ufval rafhnefs of half 
knowledge, calls berzs an old Scotith word for 
mafter. It is the plural of Jere, an old Scotith 
word for mafier or lord, from the Latin Jerus, 
Bifhop Douglas often ufes it in his tranflatian 


of Virgil: 
Hyarbas king and other heris all, 
Book IV. 


The heres war wount togydder fit alfame. 


B. VII, 


Bayth commoun pepyl and the heris bald. 
: B. IX. 


and elfewhere in the fingular, 


The kyng hymfelf Latinus the great hére. 
B. XII. 


Over the grete logeings of fum michty here. 


B. XII. 


Vol. 


© fer) 
Vol. II. p.257. Mucu apo asouT Noruine, 


Who is his companion now? He hath every month 
a new fworn brother. 


Turis alludes to the ancient practice of chi- 
valry, of the young warriors vowing a mutual 
friendfhip and aid of each other. Such were 
called brothers at arms. This cuftom exifted 
in France fo late as the clofe of the laft cen- 
tury: witnefs this paffage in the Letters of 
Madame de Sevigné: ‘* Jeftime fort Barban- 
‘¢tanne: c’eft un des plus braves hommes du 
«monde, d’une valeur prefque romanefque 
és dont j’ai oui parler mille fois a Buf; is 
+¢ font freres d’armes.” Tome Il. See more in 
M, Du Cange’s Difiertation, annexed to Join- 
ville, Des freres @armes; and St. Palaye, Notes 
fur la I]Ime Partie de fes Mem. fur lVancienne 
Cheyalerie, | 


P, 328. An two men ride of a horfe one mutt ride 
behind. 

Tue note on this paflage, informing us that 
Shakfpere may have caught this idea from the 
common feal of the Knights Templars, the 
device of which was fwo riding upon one horfe, 
is truly in the fpirit of a man who has loft his 

2 own 
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own ideas in the purfuit of thofe of antiquity : 
for the fentence in the text, which feems pro- 
verbial, muft have arifen to the meaneft pea- 
fant from an object almoft every day before 
his eyes. 


P. 256. What courage, man! What tho care 
killed a cat, thou haft mettle enough in thee to kill 
care. 

This feems to allude to an old fong, beginning. 
Some fay that care kill’d a cat; 
It ftarv’d her and made her to die. 
But I fhall be wifer than that; 
For the devil a care have I. 
By care’s killing a cat, the very deftructive 
power of care is intended to be fhewn; a cat 
being vulgarly faid to have nine lives, 


P. 425. Love’s Lapour’s Lost. Upon this 

couplet, | 

When for fame’s fake, for praife, an outward part, 

We bend to that the working of the heart, 

is this wonderful note, which I need not tell 
you is by Warburton. ‘* The harmony of the 
sé meafure, the eafinefs of the expreflion, and 
‘¢ the good fenfe im the thought, all concur to 
‘© recommend thefe two lines to the reader’s 
‘6 notice.” 
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s¢ notice.” The lines will, I doubt not, ftrike 
you, and every man of common fenfe, not to 
fay common tafte, as utterly deftitute of every 
quality this apoftolical alchymift recommends; 
who in his dreams tries to convert the very 
dirt of Shakfpere into gold. The prefervation 
of fuch nonfenfical comments much arraigns 
the tafte of his variorum editors. 


P. 498. ‘* Some flighty zany.” Zany is from 
the Italian zannz, which is from the Latin /az- 
nio, 2 buffoon, Zanni was the name appropri- 
ated by the Italian comedy to Scapiri, and to 
Harlequin; from the malicious buffoonery of 
thefe characters. Hence a zany, a fool, a fel- 
low of trifling malice. The Dictionary Della 
Crufca, Zannata, cofa da ‘Zanni; ‘cofa frivola. 
See Riccobont Hiftoire du Theatre Italien, 


Vol. IIL. p. 30. MipsuMMER Nicuvt’s Dream. 
«© The wifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale.” 
The note on this paflage, informing us that 
wifefi aunt heré means the moft fentimental 
bawd, is truly Warburtonian, as the expreffion 
taken in its direé&t fenfe ts much more humo- 
rous. Such notes make one fick, We thall 


by 
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by and bye be informed that, when Hamlet 
fays Mother, he means capital bawd, becaufe 
Mother Needham’s character is well known. 


P. 35. Of the information in the note that 
fairies were fulject to mortality, 1 will venture 
to fay there is no evidence in any creed of 
popular fuperftition. 


P. 56. ** Reafon becomes the marfhal to 
«my will.’ ‘That is, my will now obeys the 
command of my reafon; not, my will now 
follows reafon. Marfhal is a dire€&tor of an 
army, of a turney, of a feaft. Sidney has ufed 
marfhal for herald or pourfuivant ; but impro- 
perly: and the Arcadia is certainly no well of 


Englifh undefiled. 


P. 62. Of the remark on Snout’s fpeech 
every reader who 1s a2 man of this world fees 
the abfurdity. The phrafe, «* You fee an afs’s 
“head of your own; do you?” is a trite 
vulgarifm, when a perfon exprefles a foolifh 
amazement at fome trifling oddity in another’s 
drefs, or the like. 


P. 85, 
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P.35. For night’s {wift dragons cut the 
“< clouds full fait.” The image of dragons 
drawing the chariot of night, is derived from 
the fuppofed watchfulnefs of that fabled ani- 
mal; is claflic, and as {uch often ufed by Mil- 
ton. Shak{fpere was certainly learned, if learn- 
ing confifts in reading books, not in ftudying 
languages. 


P.go. ‘* Give me your neif.” Neif or 
neive is the Scotifh word, I am told, to this 
day for fift, Skinner derives it from the French 
wneud, a knot: more likely from the Cimbric 
Rneffe, the fitt. 


P. 10g. The wife note on the words « Our 
<¢ foort fhall be to take what they miftake,” 
is certainly introduced with a bad defign upon 
the reader’s lungs, for nothing is fo rifible as 


perfe& abfurdity. 


P.115. The whole pitiful comments on 
the words ** two noble beafts, a man and a 
“lyon,” fhould be erazed, as doing no credit 
to the firft of thefe animals. The text is right, 
‘and of eafy interpretation. 


Petro. 
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P.11g. And thus fhe moans.” . For this 
alteration we are indebted to Theobald, who 
did not know that means, which formerly 
ftood in the text, was an old Englifh word; 
and is now a common one in Scotifh law, fig- 
nifying zo tell, to narrate, to declare. Petitions 
to the Court of Seffion in Scotland run, To the 
Lords of Council and Seffion, humbly means 
and fhews your petitioner, &c, 


P. 121. Of the Bergomafk dances fome- 
thing may be feen in Riccoboni’s work, above 
quoted ; Harlequin, I believe, was a native of 
the whimfical country about Bergamo, a city 
of Lombardy. 


Mercuant oF VENICE, p.241. ‘A little 
<< {crubbed boy.” I difagree entirely from the 


earned annotator on this place, who aflerts 


that from the context, and tenor of the ftory, 
Gratiano does ndt’ fpeak contemptuoufly of 
Nerifla, when difguifed as the Judge’s clerk. 
In the reprefentation (the dureft criterion) it 
{trikes the whole audience that he does: and 
indeed in his fpeaking contemptuoufly of his 
wife, in her affumed character, to herfelf in 

her 
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her real one, lies the whole dramatic effect, 
and «ws comtca of the paffage. Underftand 
therefore /crubded in its common fenfe of deri- 
Vation from /crub, mean fellow. 


P. 259: Leti’s noted ftory, I have no doubt, 
is borrowed from fome old fable, as the cha- 
raéter of that hiftorian is well known; who 
was another Varillas:—a writer who wrote a 
kind of low romances, as mob-traps, and called 


them Hifores. 


P.281. As vou'Like it: Condition is rightly 
interpreted difpofition. So in Othello gentle 
conditions are gentle difpofitions: It is a common 
phrafe in the old Enelith writers, ** An here- 
** tyke 18 no gentlenran: for he is a gentilman 
‘¢ that hath gentyl conditions.” The Evamina- 
tion of the confiant martir of Corift, Foln Philpot, 
Archdeacon of Winchefler, &c. London 1550. 
bf. fig. A. ¢* For fuche perfones rebuked, or 
*‘ punifhed, perchance excufyng rhe ymitlee. 
‘that they doe it by to ardént affeGtion, and 
**'‘defyre to pleafe; or by their youth, and 
*¢ lacke of experience 3 or recognifyng theyr 
** folie; and promifyng amandement ; may 


} ss happen 
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‘¢ happen aftfoones to crepe into favour, and 
‘¢ than. they woorke theyr nette fo finely, that 
«¢ it cannot. fo foone bee perceived, and, pitch» 
‘¢eth it more covertly, applhiyng it aptely to 
‘6 theys: maifter’s condtcions, fo that it fhall be 
‘¢ almoft.impoffible for hym to efcape, but that 
‘+ in one meithe or other he fhall be tangled.” 
The. Image of Governance, ©e, tranflated by, Sir 
Thamas Elyote. Anno 1549. folio verfo 20. 


P. 298. The obfervation marked (7) 1s fo 
innocent and chafte, that I dare fay every 
boarding-{chool girl laughs at it. 


PB, 393: . 4) Tisea Greek invocation: to call 
“ fools into a.circle. Til go fleep if I.can;: if 
«© | cannot [’ll-rail againft all the firft-born of 
«¢ Egypt.” 


Tue note here fays ‘* The firft born of Ezypt.] 

«¢ A proverbial expreflion for high-born per 
‘¢ fons.” Who-ever heard of fuch a proverb? 
The meaning is obvious: Jaques fays, Duc ad 
me is acharm: but if it does not, make him 
fleep, he will rail againft all the gyp/es. who 
ufe it. For granting it an. invocation, as, he 
jeeringly 
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jeeringly fays, the gy plies (the witches and 


magicians of Shakfpere’s days) were the moft 
likely to be the inventors of it, and if it failed of 
effect, they deferved to be railed at as impoftors. 


P. 325. The expreffion of Rofilind, «¢ One 
“inch of delay more is a South fea of difco- 
*“ very,” has almoft diftilled the brains of the 
annotators, who have been here loft as in a 
South fea, tho every reader but they faw {hore 
at the firft glance. ‘The plain Meaning is, 
«* One inch of delay more is a Sones in 
“which one may fail far and wide without 
** making any difcovery.” Of is here ufed in- 
ftead of for, as in many other Enelith phrafes. 
Note 8, Dr. Warburton’s explanation of Geod 
my complexion! in the fame page is juft: and 
indeed the expreffion. was intelligible to the 
meaneft capacity. Perufe, however, the next 
note to his, and pronounce that modern anti- 
quaries have as little claim to intrinfic fcience 
as any of their predecefiors. 


P. 371. The words, « And you, fair fitter,’ 
feem to have been inferted by the players, thie 
Oliver might not remain fo very long a mute 
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perfon on the ftage. In his mouth they are 
quite abiurd, even in the fenfe of the note 
figned «* Chamier.” | ftrongly fufpe& the truth 
is they belong to Orlando; and that Oliver 
fhould have his exit, when Orlando fays to 
him, ‘* Go you and prepare Aliena;” for no- 
thing elfe marks his prefence, except thefe | 
improper words ; which, in the mouth of Or- 
lando, are every way proper, efpecially in the 
abfence of Oliver. Read therefore meo pericule 
(if I may ule the Bentleian ftyle of emendation} 
the words Exit Oliver, after thé words in Or 
lando’s fpeech, ‘+ here comes my Rofalind :” 
And inftead of O//. inthe next {peech, fave one, 
read Orda. | 


I sHatt here cloic my obfervations on the 
three firft volumes of this edition of Shakfpere; 
which muft be allowed to be more pure of 
faults than any that has yet appeared. If] find 
thefe flight notes give you any amufements 
they fhall be continued on future occafions. 


LETTER 
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4% BY no means agree with you, that lyric 
A poetry may almoft be put among the arts, 
known to the ancients, but loft tous. Indeed 
if you confider lyric poetry in its ancient ac- 
ceptation only, as WEDDED (to ufe Milton’s 
{trong expreflion) to mufic, perhaps the modern 
may in this view yield to the ancient: tho even 
this, I believe, might be controverted by thofe 
who have heard Dryden’s Ode, and Milton’s 
Il Penferofa and L’Allegro, accompanied by 


the mufic of Handel. But divefting lyric 
poetry of its fcenic reprefentation, and, confi- 
fidering it folely as the amufement of the clo- 
fet, I deny that the modern is inferior to the 
ancient: and indeed the fimple perufal or recital 
is naw the only way in which any juft parallel 


can be initituted, as the ancient mutic is utterly 


loft, 
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Nor do J agree with you, that the modern 
lyric poets of any rank are lefs numerous than 
the ancient; and, to fupport my difference of 
opinion, fubmit to you fome fhort account of 
the former. This 1 do the more. readily, as I 
know your ftudies have not been much ex- 
tended on this fubject. 


Our refearches on this head fhall be -con- 
fined to the modern lyric poetry of Ttaly, of 
France, and of England. The Spanifh writers 
in this line, Lopez de Vega, Gongora, &c. 1 
leave to 'thofe who have a foul lofty enough to 
underftand bombaft, and grovelling enough to 
underftand nonfenfe. Thofe writers who do 
not know the art of gilding lead, may learn it 
of the Spanifh poets. “The works of Uz, the 
German, I cannot pretend to fpeak of, as I 
hope 1 fhall never ttudy High Dutch; but, 
were they of any-value, | doubt not but fome 
of them would have appeared before this ina 
more intelligrble tongue. 


To begin then with the Trealians, Petrarca 
fhines in the very firft rank of honour, as of 
age, One or two of his Odes or Canzoni have » 

already 
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already * been faid in a former letter to be ex- 
cellent ; and one excellent ode is as much pre- 
ferable to a number of middling ones (thofe of 
Horace for inftance) as a piece of gold is toa 
number of pieces of filver. “His Sonnets I do 
net confider as lyric, but as elegiac. 


Nor to {peak of Bembo, Cafa, or Molza, 
the odes of Chiabrera have often grand patf- 
fages, tho he is more commonly a Se/cento; by 
which name the Italians underftand a writer 
-of the feventeenth century, when a falfe tafte 
was introduced by Marini, in place of the pure 
ftyle which had reigned till that time. 


SOME of the Anacreontic odes of Menzini 
are as fine pieces as have been produced in that 
very delicate and difficult mode of compofition. 


Guipr fometimes catches the true lyric f{pi- 
rit, but more often his fire is loft in fmoke; fo 
that he frequently reverfes the obfervation of 
Horace, non fumum ex fulgore, &c. 
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Or the works of Fulvio Tefti, I muft profefs 
much efteem, tho they feem neglected by his 
countrymen. He appears to have attained the 


genuine texture of lyric thought and {tyle more 


Vi 
than any other Italian poet I know, without 


exception. His images are frequently very rich 
and happy. For example might be adduced 
the whole famous Ode to Montecuculli, which 
coft the author his life, particularly the begin 


ning ‘ 


Rufcelletto orgogliofo, 

Che, ignobil figlio di non chiara fonte, 
I] natal tenebrofo | 
Avefti intra ¢! orror difpido monte; 
E gia, con lenti pafh, 

Povero d’acque, ifti lambendo i fafli. 
Non ftrepitar cotanto ; 

Non gir fi torvo a flagellar la fponda : 
Che benche Maggio alquanto | 

Di BuO eel t’accrefca l’onde, 
Sopraverra ben tofto, 

Eficcator di tue gonfiezze, Agolta. 


Placido in feno a Tet | 
Gran re de fiumi il Po difcoglie il corfo; 
Ma di velati abeti 

Macchine ecce as ognor foftien fu’l dorfo ; 
Ne per arfura e eftir 

In piu breve confin ies {ua riva. 


Cesta ce) 
Tu le greggie, e 1 paftori, | 
Minacciando per via fpumi, e ribolli. 
E, di non propri umori 
Poffeffor momentaneo, il corno eftolli. 
Torpido, obliquo; e¢ quefto 
Del tuo fol hai; tutto alieno e il refto, &c. 


Tur Ode to the Duke of Modena, which 
begins the Second Part of his Poems, intitled, 
Opere gloriofe di fua Altezza in pace e in guerra, 
is likewife very rich and noble. ‘This image 
in particular may vie with Pindar for magnifi- 
cence, and Anacreon for beauty: 

Certo, irrigata di celefti umori, 

Si vezzofa non fuole 

Rider in faccia al fole, 

La reina odorifera de fiori: 

Che piu pregiati aflai 

Bella Vir non fparga odori, ¢ rai. 


THe Ode in the Firft Pact, .4/ Signor Conte 
Gio. Battifia Ronchi, exceeds any of Horace for 
elegant and pathetic morality: witnefs this 
flanza. | 

E noi, s’el tempo irevocabil fugge, 
Sofpirerem, O Ronchi, | 
E colmagem d’inutil doglia i! cuore ? 


Ah 
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Ah no! Cogliam da quefti campril fiore, 
Pria, che tempefta il tronchi; 
O maligno vapor I’arda,:e Padugge. 
Folle chi piu fi ftrugee,; 
J] penfar al morir la morte affretta s 
EF, piu tardi fi muor, fe-men:s’afpetta. 


Tue Ode intitled, Si detefa Pavaritia delle 
donne, is tranfcendent. - Admire the fudden 
beauty of this tranfition in it, and the genuine 
lyric manner of the ftory. 


O de la Gallia invitta 

Non ultimo fplendor, Brenno guerriero! 
Jo la tua gloria adoro, e il nome inchino, 
Non gia perche {confitta 

Per te Roma reftafle, e’l feme altero 
Quafi fpento di Giano, edi Quirino; 
Non perche |’Afia foffe 

Trofeo de‘le tue pofle; 

Ma perche d’empio cor g!’ avari ecceffi. 
Sapefti anco punir co’ doni fteffi. 


Era lunga ftagione, 

Che d’affedio-crudel cinte tenea 
L’Efefie mura il capitan feroce; 
Poich’ il ferreo montone 

Con gl’ urti bellicofi indarno.avea 
Dato al muro fedele aflalto atroce: 
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Ma dubbio era-l’evento, 
Che pien d’alto ardimento 
Ofava il difenfor fin fovra’l vallo. 


Salir pit volte a provocar il Gallo. 


Quando :d’aurei monili 

L’armati fchiere de Guerrier nemici 
Vide avara Donzella irfen pompofe ; 
De le fpoglie gentili 

Ben tofto avida ‘fatta, i.tetti amici 
Patricida crudel tradir difpofe. 
Patteggia il prezzo, e guida 

Per Ja ciec’,ombra infida 

Tl cauto re, dove per {trade afcofte 
Ne le mura infelici entrar puo l’ofte. 


Gia d’orror, di fmeulti, 

Di gemite, edi eridi Efefo é piena, 
Chi cede al vincitor, chi cade efangue*+ 
Le fiamme ‘indegni infulti 

Fanno a tetti:doratt, ‘e ‘per ‘arena 
Scorrendo va da mille rivi il fangue,: 
Amorofe bellezze, 

Preziofe ricchezze, 

Sono Gallici acquifti: In fi brev’ora 
Regni, pompe, tefor Marte divora. 


Sol con pupille afciutte 

Staff colei, de la citta mirando 
L’arfe reliquie, ei '‘lacerari avanzi: 
Vengon le fchiere, e tutte 
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Sevr’ il capo efecrable, e nefando 

Terfan quell’or, che defio pur dianzi; 
Ella, dal pefo appreffa, 

Ne Ja mercé promeffa 

Trova il gaftigo: e, fra le gemme avolta, 
Nel bramato tefor refta fepolta. 


I fhall conclude with the following fine fpeci- 
men of another Ode, / Signor D. Virginie 
Cefarint. | 

Rimanetevi in pace 

Cittadine grandezze; Io qui defio 

Chiuder i giorni miei tra l’erbe, e i fiori. 

D’efequie honor fugace 

Non habbia il mio morir, ne’] cener mio 

Beva d’Affiria i Jagrimanti odor; 

Ma femplici paftori 

Spargan di latte, ove tra canti, € giochi, 

De la ruftica Pale ardono fuochi. 


Da Numidica balza 

Urna fuperba a fabbricar’ intento 

Per me dotto fcalpel marmi non tolga ; 
Godro, che, dove mnalza | 
Ifpida quercia i duri rami al vento, 
Tumulo erbofo il mio natale accolga ; 
E. fe fia mai, che volga 

Ninfa pietofa 4 quella parte il piede, 
Del coftante mio cor lodi la fede. 


You 
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You will excufe my dwelling fo long on 
the merits of a writer, whofe worth (and it 
is great!) is almoft unknown in this country. 
Certainly if the reverence of Italy fecures the 
firft place afnong her lyric poets to Petrarch, 
the fecond is due to Tefti: but if juft criticifm 
were confulted in the affair, I fufpe& fhe would 
divide the throne between them, and place the 
reft at their footftool. Every reader I believe 
mutt confefs that there are in the above ex- 
tracts the grandeur and opulence of Pindar, 
the neatnefs, beauty, and elegance of Anacreon, 
mingled with the pathos which the ancients 
afcribe to Simonides. Perhaps in another cen-~ 
tury the Italians will begin to fee and admire 
his merit; tho what cloud fhould obfcure his 
fplendor from them, I cannot guefs. Yet fome 
reafon there muft be for his not receiving due 
applaufe amiong his countrymen, as I know 
none of their critics who have fpoken of him 
as he deferves, and very few indeed who have 
mentioned him at all. I fuppofe he was a 
member of no academy. 


Lest my Letter fhould extend to an un- 
reafonable length, I fhall defer my obfervations 
on the French and Englifh lyric writers till 
my next. LE T- 
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F' the French have any title to a legitimate 

poetry, it is that of the leffer lyric ftyle. 
Their language, pretty and familiar, can never 
rife to the fublime; which indeed, {0 far as I 
can fee, their poets of any clafs have never 
yet attained, not excepting Corneille himfelf, 
whofe vaunted Qy’il mourut is, to a Britith 
reader, a very trivial thought. We fhould 
deny the French, with their epic poems, tra- 
gedies, and comedies in rime! any poetry at 
all, were it not for fuch writers as La Fontaine 
in the leffer narrative, and Malherbe, Chaulieu, 
De la Motte, and the elder Rouffeau, in the 
lyric. 


Ronsarp was once a fafhionable lyric writer 
in France, and nothing can be a ftronger proof 
of the falfe tafte of his age. We have in our 
days feen a writer fafhionable, becaufe he ufed 
a pedantic jargon of Roman Englifh; Ronfard 

was 
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was likewife fafhionable in his day, becaufe 
he wrote in Grecian French. JI hope by and 
bye the time will come when the moft diftant 
imitation of the fentiments and manner of 
claflic writers (for example, Boileau’s.of Horace 
and Juvenal) will become, as it deferves, as 
ridiculous and contemptible as Ronfard’s adop- 
tion of their verbage and idiom. 


MALHERBE has great merit, as the refiner 
and reftorer of the French language; but I 
know of only ‘one ode he has written which 
may yet be read with pleafure; and that is the 
one addrefled to the Duke of Béllegarde. 


CHAULIEv’s charater and works you) welt 
know: he is read more, and De la: Motte lefs, 
than he ought to be. The real beauties of 
De la Motte’s odes-are thicker fown than thofe 
of any other French writer. 


Rousseau’s ode: Fo Fortune has been: much 
praifed; but, in my opinion, yields’to that ad- 
dreffed to the Marquis de la Fare, which has 
great merit; witnefs thefe ftanzas.. 


Loir 
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Loin que la Raifon nous eclairé, 
Et conduife nos actions ; 
Nous avons trouve |’art d’en faire 
L’orateur de nos Paflions. 
C’eft un Sophifte qui nous joué: 
Un vil complaifant, qui fe loue 
A tous les fous de l’univers ; 
Qui s’habillans du nom de Sages; 
La tiennent fans cefle a leurs gages 
Pour autorifer leurs travers. 


* # # * # 


Mais vous, mortels, qui dans le monde 
Croiant tenir les premiers rangs, 
Plaignez l’ignorance profonde 

De tant de peuples differens : 

Qui confondez avec Ja brute 

Ce Huron caché fous fa hute; 

Au feul inftin& prefque reduit: 
Parlez: Quel eft le moins barbare 
D’une Raifon qui vous egare 

Ou d’un Inftin& qui le conduit? 


La Nature, en trefors fertile, 
Lui fait abondamment trouver 
Tout ce qui lui peut etre utile; 
Soigneufe de le conferver. 
Centent 
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Content du partage modefte, 
Qu’il tient de la bonté celefte, 
Hi vit fans trouble et fans ennui. 
Et fi le climat lui refufe 
Quelques biens, dont Europe abufe— 
Ce ne font plus des biens pour lui. 


Couché dans un antre ruftique, 

Du Nord il brave la rigeur : 

Ft notre luxe A fiatique 

N’a point enervé fa vigeur. 

Hl ne regrette point la perte 

De ces arts, dont la découverte 

A Vhomme a Couté tant de foins; 

Et qui, devenus neceffaires, 

N’ont fait qu’augmenter nos miferes, 
En multipliant nos befoins. 


THe merit of Greffet, in fome of. his lyric 
poems, you well know. I need not therefore 
dwell upon it; and as J know no other of the 
French lyric writers who deferve mention, I 
fhall pafs to the Englith, after juft obferving, 
that Boileau’s noted ode, fo replete with tinfel, 
and with nonfenfe, proves that he had not the 
{malleft {park of poetical genius; and that he 
could not even have arifen above the meaneft 
clafs of fcriblers, had he not -been the very ape 
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of the ancients; and had the addrefs and agi- 
lity of that animal fometimes to jump on the 
fhoulders of his mafters, and the impudent 
ignorance to look big when dreffed in their 
cloaths, 


Tue lift of Englifh lyric poets contains the 
names of Waller, Milton, Cowley, Dryden, 
Collins, Gray, and Akenfide; not to mention 
the Earl of Surrey, who is more venerable 
from his age, than valuable from his compofi- 
tion. Waller has no merit, fave that of Mal- 
herbe in France, that of polifhing and refmning 
the language of his country. He has even lefs 
merit than Malherbe, his pages being evident 
proofs of that old doubt, datur vacuum. I have 
read him over thrice, to fee upon what his fame 
ftands s; but could not obferve one image, fen- 
timent, or expreffion that {poke the poet. The 
fa& is, his fame is founded upon his eftate, 
which was of five thoufand a year, a isis 
foundation for renown! His language, which 
is by no means valuable now, and of confe- 
quence, no foundation for prefent fame, was 
the amber that preferved his weeds from rot- 
ting: but as that is no longer in price, the 

whole 
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whole editions of his works may be thrown 
into the fire, without any diminution of Eng- 
lifh poetry. Why fhould I dwell on the worth 
of Milton in his lyric works of Lycidas, II 
Penferofo, L’Allegro ; 


; or of Dryden in his ce- 
Jebrated Ode?! Cowley’s Pindarics may accom- 
pany W Waller's works with all my ute : one or 


‘ two of his Anacreontics are good. # “he eee of 
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Collins I es in his tender melancholy; his defects 
are confution and incorrectnefs oH ae Gray 
is the firft and greatef? of modern lyric writers 
nay, I-will venture to fay, of all lyric writers; 
his works tho fev (alas, how few!) uniting the 
uit dns of every lyric poet, both of prefent 
and former times. ‘Tho Akenfide, confidered 
as a lyric writer, wants richnefs of images and 
melody, his ftyle will ever render what he has 
done in this way valuable. 


Tuus I have now enumerated all the mo- 
dern reputable authors of lyric poetry. They 
are not few: and I hope you are now con- 
vinced, that they yield not to the ancient in 
‘number, nor in merit; tho the lyric mufe is 
now almoft confined to the private cell of 

selene Me ftudy ; 


Cart ee 
ftudy; and feldom appears in her ancient 


glory, attended by the richeft mufic, and 
graced with the audience of heroes, 


- 
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Si HAT five a&ts fhould be confidered as 

an effential divifion of a perfe@; drama, 
rather than any other number, is perhaps one 
of the ftrangeft inftances in which reverence 
for a rule laid down by an ancient poet, whofe 
infallibility has never yet been proved, has 
totally got the better of common fenfe, and of 
the fuperiority of modern {cience. 


I REMEMBER. that Vitruvius gives a reafon, 
perhaps as well grounded as any can be, for 
this arbitrary divifion, namely, That the dra- 
matic poets divided their fables into parts by a 
cubical ratio*, That is, as Mr. Dacier ex- 
plains it, that the four fongs of the chorus be- 
tween the acts, joined with the prologue and 
exode, formed the cubic number fix, the moft 
perfect of numbers! A reafon thar could only 


* Diviferunt fpatia fabularum in partes cubjca 
ratione. | | | 
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have occurred to an architect; yet perhaps as 
well grounded as any that can be given for a cuf- 
tom which admits of no reafon. It fomething 
refembles a rule which Menage, in his notes on 
Taffo’s Aiminta, tells us is laid down by the 
Signior Giovan Ogerio Gombaldo, a perfonage, 
as Menage takes care to inform us, intelligen- 
tiffimo delle cofe della poefia dramatica, moft ex- 
pert in dramatic bufinefs. ‘This rule is, that 
the principal ladies in dramatic poems ought 
not to appear at the opening of the piece, when 
the firft fcenes are fuppofed to pafs in the mortr- 
ing; if the affair is not very important indeed. 
For why? For reafon good and weighty. 
ERG proprio delle Donne il levarfi tardi, 

Pimpiegar molto tempo in abbellirfi, a farfi afpebe 
tare: It being ufual for ladies to rife late, to 
take a long time to drefs, and to give long 
expeCtation before they appear. Hear, ye dra» 
matic poets of our impolite age! learn wif- 
dom: and bow with reverence to the manes of 
Signior Giovan Ogerio Gombaldo! 


JesTING apart, we all know that Horace’s. 
rule is not authorifed by the Greek mafters af 
the drama, their plays being often divided into 
three, 
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three, four, fix, feven, eight, but feldom, if evér, 
into five acts; in the iatervals between thefe 
divifions the chorus fung, and interludes were 
performed. For Cafaubon, in his learned work 
De Satyrica Poef, will have it, that, between 
the aéts, the fcene was often totally vacant of 
the tragic reprefentation; and that the ZATY- 
PIKA, or farces, were played to relieve the 
audience from the melancholy feelings of tras 
gedy; a practice we would recommend as a 
further improvement, to thofe femihterat: 
among us who with to revive the ancient cha» 
rus accompanied with mufic, but who would 
ftare, were they told by fomebody, who had 
read two books, that they are as far from the 
ancient drama as ever; THE WHOLE OF IT 
BEING ALWAYS ACCOMPANIED WITH MUSIC, 
I think, however, the tafte of the ancients 
might be vindicated from Cafaubon’s accufa« 
tion, as I differ from that learned man in his 
interpretation of the paflage on which it is 
founded. It is of Marius Victorinus, the gram- 
marian, and ftands as follows: Hac apud Gre- 
cos metri_fpecies (iambica) freguens off fub bac con- 
ditionis lege, ut not heroas, aut reges, fed Satyros 
inducat ; ludendi, jocandique caufa, quo [pectatoris 
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animus inter trifles res tragicas Satyrorum jocis 
relaxetur. Cafaubon obferves, that the fame 
phrafe, inter res tragicas, is likewife ufed.on 
the fame occafion by Diomedes, another gram- 
marian, which I fuppofe only arifes from the 
one’s copying the other; and that the phrafe 
in both only implies, zuter cogitationes rerum 
tragicarum; as a {pectator, may be faid to be, 
inter res tragicas, ** occupied with tragic affairs,” 
as well immediately after the performance of a 
tragedy as during its reprefentation. 


Bur to. come. to the point, I have a great 
veneration for the ancients, but a far greater 
for truth and common.fenfe: and it may, I 
believe, be fafely afferted, that had the ancients 
arrived at our perfection in the drama (a fub- 
jet perhaps of future difcuffion), they would, 
upon omiffion of the chorus, have confined 
their drama to three a€ts of modern duration, 
as the moft proper form and length. Douglas, 
one of the fhorteft of our tragedies, has up- 
wards of 1800 lines; the Edipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles, one of the. longeft of antiquity, has 
but 1536, with all its chorufes, which make 
ho part of the proper dramatic action, and 
only 
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only correfpond to our mufic between the ads. 
Deduct 300 lines belonging to the Chorus of 
Edipus, and Douglas will exceed it by 600 
lines, or the length of twoacts. If Douglas 
therefore had but three acts, it were equal in 
length to the ancient tragedies, 


Tus, with an admirer of the ancients, may 
perhaps afford a ftrong argument for the 
reduction of our drama to a fhorter duration. 
But let us bring ftill ftronger arguments from 
“our own reafon, nay from that of the ancients 
themfelves. 


PLato has, obferved in his Parmenides, 
that A WHOLE ACTION always confifts of three 
parts, @ beginning, a middle, and an end. Arif- 
totle, in his book on Poetry, has with oreat 
juftice applied this obfervation (but without 
acknowleging its author) to the drama: con- 
necting it with the condu& of the fable in 
thefe words, ** The beginuing is that part which 
“< gives no room to fuppofe that any thing 
“‘ ought to have preceded it’? (he means in the 
reprefentation) ‘¢ and which’ neceffarily implies 
“‘ that fomething muft follow. The. end is 


Ce quite 
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é quite the reverfe; for it implies that nothing 
* fhould follow it, but that fomething muft 
«¢ have preceded it. The mrddle implies, that 
«¢fomething ‘muft precede it, and likewife 
*¢ fomething follow.” This obfervation may 
be far more happily employed in the divifion 
of the drama. The firft act, or deginning, will 
then fix the fpeétator’s attention, by opening 
the plot, and raifing his expectation: the fe- 
cond, or middle, will further continue his per- 
plexity, till he is utterly at a lofs to conceive 
how the piece will terminate; and the third, 
or end, will relieve him from that embarafl- 
ment and agreeable anxiety, after it is carried 
to the utmoft, by an unexpected, yet natural 
cataftrophe: 


ARISTOTLE likewife praifes the length ad- 
judged to the ancient drama, becaufe the {pec- 
tator was able clearly to recolle&t and compare 
every circumftance from beginning to end. 
The ancient drama, as we have already feen, is 
fhorter, by the duration of two aéts, than th¢ 
modern; and the obfervation of Ariftotle will 
not apply to the modern drama, for it is fo 
long, that it is not eafy for the {peGator to 


recapi- 
6 
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fecapitulate, and obferye the progrefs of fo 
lengthened a ftory, perplexed and ravelled as 
every good drama ts, 


AnoTuHeRr ftrong reafon is, that the authors 
of modern dramatic perfomances always labour 
fo much under the duration they muft extend 
their plot to, that they are forced, of neceflity, 
to. have recourfe to foreign and adventitious 
circumftances, merely to eke out their pieces 
to a proper length. Hence our love epifodes 
and under plots; and many of the other glar- 
ing abfurdities of the modern theatre; our dra- 
‘matic writers never having found out, that the 
Jength alloted was more than any pure un- 
mixed fingle action (one of the moft effential 
-attributes of the drama) would admit of, either 
according to the practice of the ancients, or 
eommon reafon and obfervation. 


From thefe arguments, I look upon the 
divifion of the fable into three acts, into a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, as the moft 
perfect, compact, and elegant, that the higher 
drama will admit. Tho indeed I fee not fo 
great reafon againft four as againit five acts, 
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when the plot requires a longer period thati 
ufual to adjuft and deduce. Five and feven 
ftrike every mind as uncouth and heterogene-« 
ous numbers, This remark, you will fay, has 
no great depth, nor philofophy; but what have 
our amufements, the fubjeéts of our prefent 
examination, to do with depth or philofophy? 
Five modern acts may be looked upon as al- 
moft too long a duration for any fable fit for 
dramatic reprefentation: four have been ad- 
mitted by one of our beft living writers with 
much fuccefs, The ufual divifion of the drama 
here combated is one proof, among many, of 
the power of cuftom above that of truth and 
of nature: 

Ond’ € dal corfo fuo quafi fmarrita 

Noftra natura, vinta dal coftume. 
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| PRES is a figure of {peech which ] 


know not if you have taken notice of, 
and yet it occurs in one or two popular 
writers, nay writers who have fome jutt claim 
to praife: if, as a trope, it muft have a Greek 
name, call it"ANOIA, in Englith urrer ape 
SURDITY. 


~Cervanres has fhewn no {mall {kill in the 
ufe of this figure, in Book II]. Chapters rx. x1, 
of the Hiftory of Don Quefada, where we find 
Sancho had his: provifion fafe after it was taken 
from him by the galley flaves; and where, al- 
moft in one page, we read that he has loft his 
afs, that he is riding on him, and that he 
walks, becaufe he has no fuch humble conve- 
nience; when the truth is, that the author had 
fo far gone to fleep, as to forget that no mira- 
cles are now wrought upon affes; and that if 
Gines de Paffamonte had him, Sancho could 
not. In Book iV. chap. rz. we alfo find the 
hero of the work draw his fword after he was 

robbed of it, 
I MIGHT 


(: a fega) 


I MIGHT enumerate one or two more in- 
ftances from profe writers of repute, but fhall 
content mytfelf with adding one inftance from 
a Roman, and one from a Britifh poet, as the 
figure does not ftand much in need of illuftra- 
tion. 


Vireit in his Eneid, book x11. v. ae makes 


s } vt ee 
Latinus fpeak thus to Turnus: 


fy 


— recalent noftro Tiberina fluenta 
Sanguine adhuc, ‘campique sngentes ofibus albent. 
In the name of all the profundity of dulnefg, 
how could the ftreams be yet Ao¢ with their 
blood, and their bones whiten the ground? 


James Tuomson in his poem called Spring, 
among his Seafons, has, with great tendernefs 
of heart, pleaded, as from his very bowels, 
againft the inhuman practice of killing oxen to 
mmake beef ftakes; and almoft told us he would 
rather» want his ftake than have any fuch 
doings. Nay, what is ftill-more tender, he 
advifes us not to tormént poor worms, by put- 
ting them upon the hook alive-—Upon the 
hook! For what purpofe? Why to catch fith 
fure ; which he proceeds to give us cool direc- 
tions for, as a fine diverfion. 
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Strait as above the furface of the flood 
They wanton rife, or, ure’d by hunger, leap, 
Then fix with gentle twitch the barbed hook ; 
Some lightly tofling to the graify bank, 
And to the fhelving fhore /ow dragging fome. 


O Jamiez, Jamie! Had you no bowels fon 
fifh? ‘The poor man forgot that fifh had feel- 
ings, I fuppofe, becaufe he was fond of catch- 
ing and eating them ; whereas killing of oxen 
was quite out of his way. 
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LETTER XXII. 

g PROPOSE in this Letter to continue and 
i conclude my examination of the merits of 
Virgil as a poet, which I began on a former 
occafion®™.* This fcrutiny has already been ex- 
tended to his Bucolics and Georgics; and fhall, 
is the laft place, be applied to his Eneid, 
which is confeffed by his admirers to be much 
inferior to his Georgics ; a poem before fhewn 
to have very little claim to applaufe. Let us 
examine this Eneid with regard to its plan, 
its characters, and its language, the grand divi- 
fions of epic poetry. 


Ir we take ever fo curfory a view of the 
fable of the Eneid, we {hall perceive it to be 
fervilely copied from Homer’s two immortal . 
poems, the Iliad and the Odyffey. The laft of 
thefe gives the general defign of the firft fix 
books of the Eneid, the Iliad of the fix laft. 


* Letter XVI, 
The 


Cita) 

The ftory of Dido, which is confidered as the 
only proof that Virgil gives of originality or 
genius 11 all the Eneid, even by his,admirers 
Beer icce is a moft injudicious and abfurd 
imitation of Homer’s Circe, It is injudicious, 
becau! e Dido from her courage and manly fpi- 

, fthewn in leading. a colony from her native 
gti to a remote and barbarous land; and 
fettling and ruling that colony. there, mutt in 
the book of human nature, -page.firft, be at 
to bave been a character very little fufcepribl 


cox aay [ 
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of tender paflions, far lefs of caprvi: 
fuch excefs ‘as Virgil ceprefents.  Jt-1s injudi- 
cious, becaufe Dido. had formerly borne the 
lofs of a hufband without defperation; nay iad 
fhewn a fpirit upon the occafion almoit too 
heroic for a woman: there is therefore no 
confiftency in the character of Dido3 which ts 
certainly one of the groffeft faults any writer 
can be guilty of. It is injudicrous, be caufe 
there is likewife in this love ftory ap incontift. 
ency in the character of Eneas, which any 
{chool-boy would be afhamed of; the character 
of Eueas is that of -perfect. prety: fue Prous 
ENEAS gratifies the irre eular paflions of a tond 
woman ; and then, in return for the kindnefe 
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fhe hath thewn to him and his followers, he 
forfakes her without remorfe, becaufe the gods’ 
command him fo to do. Impious Virgil ! 
would a Greek reader have cried; Homer only 
‘wounded the bodies of the gods, and their 
leffer morals; but you have {truck at their very 
vitals, their eflence! You have made them 
guilty of cruelty, of injuftice, of ingratitude 
itfelf! Eneas, if he was pious, ought to have 
known that his gods could not be guilty of 
tmpiety; and to have difdained any imputation 
to the contrary, tho communicated in a vifion. 
This flory is laftly utterly abfurd, and might 
have been added to our inftances of that figure 
of {peech, becaufe in defiance of chronology, 
and of propriety, Virgil brings characters toge- 
ther as living at the fame period, tho no lefs 
than 410 years afunder, What thould we fay 
of a writer, who fhould now introduce into an 
epic poem Alexander the Great making love 
to Julia the daughter of Auguitus? Yet this 
Were not fo abfurd by near a century as the 
amour of Eneas with Dido, 


Wry fhould I be condemned’ to follow Vir- 
gil thro all his feeble imitations of Homer, in 


the 
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the plan and condu&t of the Eneid? Virgil's 
ftorm is Homer’s, tho Homer would not have 
begun with it. The converfations of the gods 
are all Homer’s, Virgil meets Venus, Ulyffes 
Nauficaa. The flory of Dido hath already been 
{poken of. Homer hath games; Virgil hath 
games; his very fhips, which he introduces as 
a novelty, prove him incapable of Originality, 
for their accidents are from Homer's races. 
Homen’s fhips are on fire, Virgil’s‘are on fire. 
If Ulyfies goes to hell, Eneas goes to hell If 
Homer enumerates the forces of both parties ; 
fo doth Virgil. The tale of Cacus is indeed’ a 
puerility ; and the paflage, in which Eneas i¢ 
reprefented as going his own amboffador, an ab- 
furdity thet would not have entered even into 
the dredms of Homer. Virgil indeed found 
the latter ludicrous invention, of a prince and 
general leaving his army when furrounded by 
enemies, in order to go an embafly, which the 
faithful Achates was certainly the fit perfan to 
mediate: I fay, he found this necefiary to introe 
duce the affected and filly epifode of Nifus and 
Euryalus, which is’ wondrous pitiful. Homer 
defcribes the fhield of Achilles; fo doth Virgil 
that of Eneas, Virgil then fends Iris to Turnus, 

Leg &O 
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to let him know that Eneas was abfent from 
his army at a time when there was the 
{trongeft neceflity for his prefence ; and that it 
is a lucky hit. 
Turne quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro. 
Nay, to increafe the abfurdity, fhe tells Turnus 
that his wife competitor 1s gone, not to pro- 
cure a proper martial aid, but to arm the coun- 
try, colleétos armat agrefies. Wonderful con- 
trivance! How we fhould have laughed at it in 
Blackmore! ‘Turnus takes the advice, and at- 
tacks the Trojan camp, becaufe Heétor had 
attacked that of the Greeks. The night fcene 
and flaughter is a poor copy of that in the 
Iliad. Ulyffes and’ Diomed were the proper 
perfonages of fuch an action, not two boys like 
Nifus and Euryalus: sacredulus odi. ‘The whole 
{cene of the camp is fuch a copy of Homer’s 
{cene at the fhips, as a wooden print is of a 
painting of Corregio. In the tenth book the 
gods come in again to fill up the ftory, Who 
will hint the moft diftant comparifon of the 
return of Eneas with that of Achilles, tho evi- 
dently a paltry copy? Achilles leaves the fight 
from the moft potent reafons; Eneas leaves the 
camp 
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camp and the conflict, merely that he may re- 
turn. The death of Pallas (by the bye a moft 
improper name for a man, as it breeds an eter- 
nal confufion with the goddefs Pallas or Mi- 
nerva) is that of Patroclus; quantum mutatus ab 
jlo! The funeral of Pallas is alfo that of Pa- 
troclus. The embaffies for burying the dead, 
&c. &c. are all from Homer: not a death in 
the fubfequent battle but from him. The 
combat of Eneas and Turnus, the leading fea- 
ture of the twelfth and laft book, every one 
perceives at firft fight to be a fervile and pitiful 
imitation of that of Achilles and Hector. 


So much for the plan and fable of the Eneid, 
If we examine its chara¢ters, we fhall find it 
(till more defective; defective to a degree below 
contempt. It hath been faid by Virgul’s ad- 
mirers, that Homer had exhautted ftrong and 
martial charaéters; therefore Virgil was forced 
to have recourfe to gentle ones: gentle charace 
ters for an heroic poem! The fact is, that all 
Virgil’s characters, fuch as they are, confift of 
copies, or remote imitations, of Homer; and 
that Homer’s fubfervient, his loweft, characters 
are Virgil’s firft and higheft ones. Wonderful 
1 3 poet | 
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poet! Judicions imitator! To compare all the 
characters were tedious and needlefss but be 
allured, that, upon accurate enquiry, every cha- 
racter whatever of the Eneid may be found in 
the liad or Odyfley in as ftrong a degree as the 
plot and leading incidents above pointed out, 


To conclude with the language of the Eneid, 
there is not one fentiment or image in it but . 

may be found in Homer,.or other Greek poets, 
And I firmly believe from the obfervations of. 
Macrobius on this head, that there is not one 
phrafe init that is not ftolen from preceding 
Latin poets; that writer having told us in his 
Saturnalia, and indeed proved in many in- 
ftances, that Virgil's whole poetry: is only a 
cento taken from more ancient authors, 


Sycu is the Eneid, which the author. with 
good reafon on his death-bed condemned to the 
flames; and, had it fuffered that fate, real poetry 
would have loft nothing by it, I have faid, 
that, notwith{tanding all, Virgil deferves his 
fame ; ; for his fame is now confined to {chools 
aud aCaCe nies § and his ftyle (the pickle that 
has prelerved his mummy from corruption) t 1g 


pure an id exquifite. | LE T- 
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LETTER XXIV. 


S your young friend has intereft enough 

to become an under-graduate in the 

State, I have no doubt but his talents will open 
a way to offices of the firft importance, pro- 
vided that his natural parts are cultivated by 
folid and elegant {cience. I know that he puts 
no great value on erudition; nay, thinks it ra- 
ther an impediment to a man meant for public 
bufinefs ; but, depend on it, he will find himfelf 
grievoufly miftaken. He will foon perceive 
that a mind without learning, howevet {trong 
it may be in itfelf, ftands upon no bafis; and 
refembles a {trong tower, built upon a volcano, 
and in perpetual danger of finking into the 
abyfs of ignorance, As I fincerely with him 
well, and know his regard for my opinion, J 
‘fhall fubmit to you a few thoughts on the fube 
jet, which you may communicate to him at a 
proper hour. | : 
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Lorp Bacon, one of the wifeft men that 


any age or country hath produced, {peaking of 
political affairs, obferves, ¢* that no kind of 
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men love bufinefs for itfelf, but thofe that 
are learned; for other perfons love it for 
profit, as an hireling that loves the work 
for the wages. Or for honour, as becaufe 
it beareth them up in the eyes of men, and. 
refrefheth their reputations which other- 
ways would wear. Or becaufe it putteth 
them in mind of their fortune, and giveth 
them occafion to pleafure, and difpleafure. 

Or becaule it exercifeth fome faculty wherein | 
ne take pride ; and fo entertaincth them in 


‘ sood humour, and pleafing conceits towards 


them {ates Or becaufe it advanceth any 
other their ends. So that, as it 1s faid of uns 
true valours, that fome men’ s valours are it} 
the eyes of them that look on; fo fuch 
mens induftries are in the eyes of others, of 
at leat in regar of their own defignments, 
Only learn red men love bufinefs as an action 
according to nature 5 as agreeable to health 
of mind as exercife is to health of body ; 
taking pleafure in the action itfelf, and not 
in the purchafe. 50 that of all men they are 
ec aCe mie iy fe « the 
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é the moft indefatigable, if it be towards any 
« bufinefs that can hold or detain their mind.” 
This quotation, tho long, is fo completely to 
the point, that no fentence of it could be fpared. 
The argument contained in it is extremely for- 
cible, and ought to weigh with the moft un- 
thinking mind; for he obferves, that none but 
men of learning love bufinefs of ftate for itfelf; 
and certainly, if a man takes no delight in, 
makes not his fupreme pleafure of, his bufinefs, 
Jet.it be of whatever kind, he will never ma- 
nage it well, much lefs rife to eminence in it. 


A stitt ftronger argument, if poffible, may 
be brought from the fuperiority which wide 
fcience gives a young ftatefman ; almoft equal 
to that of experience itfelf, Nay, I even doubt, 
whether in this particular inftance, learniag: 
doth not exceed experience as much as it falls 
below it in the practice of domeftic life. For 
no ftateiman, let his age and practice be ever 
fo great, can from his proper experience, have 
fo much {kill in the incidents of government, 
as a ‘man of folid and extended {cience, to 
whom all climes and all ages are prefent. A 
mind without erudition may be bold and acute, 

but 
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but cannot be vaft and powerful, By learning 
4man becomes an inhabitant of the world at 
large *, and a Cotemporary of all apes, The 
excellent author, above quoted, obferves elfe. 
where, that books are like fhips which pafs 
thro the vaft feas of time, and make the moft 
diftant ages to participate of the wifdom, illumj- 
mations, and inventions, the one of the other, 
Shall we apply this beautiful figure to our 
pretent fubjeét, and infer, how much {uperior 
muft that merchant be who deals upon fuch 
boundlefs ftores imported from all ages, and 
from all countries, to him who trades upon 
his own narrow home-ftock ? 


Prescrencr, which is fo great a quality in 
a flatefman, is only acquirable by wide know- 
lege of the events of former ages. From that 
Knowlege he may, in very many cafes, foretell 
What will happen, and of confequence ufe his 
prudence to guard againtt it, Very few acci- 
dents in political affairs are unique: the feeds 
of moft of them have been fown in the wide. 
field of univerfa] Mature ; and they have pro- 
duced fimilar fruit, tho at remote periods, - 


* This idea is commonly expreffed by citizen of the 
world, Is the world a city ? 
You 
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You will perceive that: moft of the above 
refletions apply to that kind of erudition 
which is to be found in hiftory, but above all 
in lives and memoirs. Thefe may indeed be 
faid to contain the folid feience of a ftatefman: 
but, if he wifhes to be perfec, elegant literature 
hath likewife great utility. If aman hath ambi- 
tion to aim at high rank in the feale of govern- 
ment, nothing is fo likely to effet that end as 
eloquence: and Cicero hath fhewn, and indeed 
good fenfe muft convince us, that no man can 
be a great orator without a large and un- 
bounded fund of ideas, Such a fund is only 
to be acquired by ftudy, and by appropriation 
of the ideas of others, Hence the neceffity of 


expanding the memory over the whole circle 
of knowlege. 


I sHaxr only further obferve, before I con- 
clude, that the great examples to be found in 
ancient hiftory operate like eleétrical fire when 
they meet with congenial minds. The greatett 
modern ftatefmen have caught the flame of 
their infpiration from the altars which ancient 
Greece erected to honour and to virtue, And 
for thefe altars built by folid fcience Greece 

was 
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was indebted to Homer, who ftands firft in the 
clafs of polite literature. From Homer Greece 
derived that {pirit. which made her the wonder 
of other nations. Immortal bard! thou alone 
didft found the charge at Thermopylae! Thou 
alone didft conquer at Salamis and at Mara- 
thon! That a paltry corner of Europe fhould 
ftand firft in the rolls of fame, is folely owing 
to thy divine genius ! | 


Ir even the ftudy of Latin literature could 
inflame Rienzi*, a perfon of no rank or ex- 
pectation, fo far as to operate his deliverance of 
Rome from the papal tyranny, in the darkeft 
period of her hiftory;. tho his talents were 
unhappily not equal to his enthufiafm, and he 
was unable to digeft a great fortune, as Pindar 
exprefles it; furely the ftudy of the Grecian 
literature, to which the other is but a fhadow, 
hath effected, and will effe& ftill greater things, 
Plutarch in particular is a writer that fhould 
be the conftant companion of a virtuous ftatef- 


* In 1347. See the Life of Rienzi, written by his 
eotemporary, lomao Fiortifiocca; firft printed ar 
Bracciano 1624, 12mo. or the Pere du Cerceau’s 
Hiftory of his Confpipacy, Amit. 1734, 
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man. ‘The examples to be found in his lives 
of perfons and of actions, fo replete with virtue 
and fublimity as almoft to exceed human nature, 
mutt elevate every noble and generous mind to 
a wonderful degree. Sage of Cheronea, Ho- 
mer, it is true, kindled the flame; but by thy 
cares only it is preferved bright for the perpe- 
tual ufe of mankind! | 
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N the garden of {cience, as in other gardens, 

it cofts more trouble to root cut weeds than 
to plant flowers. 1 Iogk upon the idea com- 
monly entertained by men of letters, in re{pect 
to Auguftan ages, to be one of thefe weeds: 
and fhall here thew you what may be done to 
root it out and deftroy it, 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, an affected hiftg. 
rian, was the firtt author of this foolith idea: 
which other writers h4ve taken on truft, as 
ufual, without facrificing to common fenfe on 
the occafion. 


WE are told by French critics; and you 
know that Mr. Addifon, at the fame time that 
he ridiculed our attention to French fathions, 
yet held up French critics, who are far worle, 
as worthy of all our reverence: ] fay we are 
told by French critics, that there have been 

four 
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four Auguftan ages, as they call them, The 
firft is that of Greece, in the time of Philip of 
Macedon, in which flourifhed Socrates, Plato, 
Demofthenes, Ariftotle, Apelles, Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, Thucydides, Xenophon, Eichylus, Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, Ariftophanes, Menander, Phi- 
lemon. The fecond is that of Rome, under 

Auguitus, near-or under whofe reign flourifhed 
 Laberius, Catullus, Lucretius, Cicero, Livy, 
Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid, 
Phedrus, Vitruvius. The third is again that 
of Rome, after the revival of learning, and 
contains the names of Ariofto, Sannazaro, 
Guicciardini, Vida, Bembo, Sadolet, Macchia- 
vel, Michael Angelo, Raffaello, Tiziano. The 
fourth and Jaft is that of France, under Louis 
XIV. in which fland Corneille, Moliere, Ra- 
cine, &c. &c, 


Now you mutt obferve, my dear friend, that 
we are gravely told that genius was, during 
thefe ages, carried to its greateft height in thete 
reipective countries. A remark of {uperlative 
futility. In the Auguftan age of Greece, for 
example, where is the name of Homer, who 
flourifhed about 300 years before? Where is 

that 
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that of Plutarch, one of the ereateft writers 
that Greece produced, and alone worth ten of 
thefe Auguftan authors, but who unhappily 
came more than 400 years after? In that of 
Rome where is Tacitus, almoft their only ort- 
ginal writer? In the age of Leo X. where is 
Taffo, the firft of the Italian poets? Where 
Petrarca? Where Dante? Where Metaftafio? 
Is not Greffet yet living, one of the beft writers 
France hath produced? Where is Buffon? Where » 
poor Jean Jaques? Where Voltaire ? 


‘Tue fuperior good fenfe and_obfervation of 
the Englifh hath taught them to fix no Auguf- 
tan age for their country. May her Auguftan 
ace be a faculum feculorum! ‘The names of 
Chaucer, of Shak{pere, of Milton, of Gray, 
are as remote as thofe of Bacon and Newton: 
centuries elapfe between them. Nature, it 
would feem, according to the zzventers of thefe 
Auguftan ages, illuminates other countries by 
conftellations of petty ftars; but in Britain 
concentrates the rays of many into one, which 
dazzles her rival nations with 4 2 usury of light. 


In 
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In political events, my friend, I lately had 
occafion to obferve that nature acts much tn 
one way; they depend indeed upon the paffions 
of mankind, which aré always the fame; and 
upon the rules of human prudence, which ad- 
mit of no great variation, But in refpect to 
genius, which rules nature, and is not ruled by 
her, the cafe is very different. ‘True genius is 
as much above regulation in the period of his 
appearance, as in all his other attributes, And 
the principal writers of any country are as fel- 
dom feen together as eagles. They appear 
fingle upon the wild and lofty rocks of genius 
bafking in,the noontide fun of fame. 


IM. LE T- 


LEE ERB  Ooxvee 


A S I find my remarks on the laft édition 
4. of Shakfpere were not difpleafing to 

you, I thall now prefent you with fuch as have 

occurred on fome of the other volumes. 


Vol.IV. Twerrtn Nier Te OO: 
© Would you have a love fong, or a fong Of 
* good life?” A fong of good life means 4 pious. 
ditty. The clown’s gueition is ironical. 


204. ¢ It is filly footh,’ Every boy 
knows this means, It is lly in feoth, It is of 
genuine fimplicity. . 


P. 210. Mettle of India, the reading of the 
old. copy is right. The mertle of India, the 
gold, is Shak{fpere’s. To the netile his com- 
Mentators are welcome, _ 


Pears, 
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P, ars. The fquabble between the two 
wife commentators, about the meaning of 
Shakfpere’s obfcenity, is truly diverting, In 
other editions, an N is put among the other 
capitals, and makes one of thefe jokes in which 
Shak{fpere appears but one of the people. 


Pee2GR Leis ftrange to fee how the com- 
mentators have here miftaken- the clown’s 
character, who fays to Malvolio, « Are you 
* not mad indeed, or do you but counterfeit ?” 
They would fain make him talk fenfe, Shak- 
{pere made him talk nonfenfe in chara&er. 
The queftion means, Are you really in your 
fenfes, or do you but a& as tho you were? As 
tho a mad man could counterfeit a wife man § 
Abfurd, but highly in charaéter! Praifes equally 
applicable to the annotators., 


WinTeER’s Tats, p. 385. Cadifs, “in 
scotland, I am informed, fill means /in¢, 
Cadifs is put upon a wound, is ufed to {top 
holes in barrels, &c. &c. The fervant is talk- 
ing a jumble of nonfenfe; and ignorantly 
mingles inkles and caddifles with cambrics and 
Jawns. | 

M 2 MACBETH, 
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Macspetu, A&I. Sc.I, The power of raif- 
ing thunder was one of the imaginary preroga- 
tives of thefe imaginary beings, the witches. 
See /Pserus de Preftigus Demonum: a fingular 
author who had the merit of being the firft to 
difcredit the belief in witchcraft, and thereby 
to fave’ the lives of many of his innocent 
deluded fellow creatures., Yet fuch was the 
frenzy of his age, that he actually paffed for a 
magician, who had written with a view to 
defend the fraternity from condign punifh- 
. True it is, that after his work, in order 
to difcredit the credulity of magic, he wrote a 
{mall treatife containing the names. of fixty- 
eight dwzmon potentates, with directions for 
evoking them. O ca@ecas hominum mentes! 


i 447: ‘From the nave to the chops,’ 
implies, [doubt not, that Macbeth ripped the 
Saale aK from the navel to the neck., At any 
rate, if we muft have nonfenfe, that of Shak- 
{pere is preferable to tha Ms his commentators 
at any time 


P. 447. ¢ Take my mulk for gall.” That 
is, take my milk inftead of the gall whereon 


2 
ye 
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ye liye, for my temperament is now replete 
with fuch diabolical bitternefs that I might 
nurture daemons. 


P. 480. ¢ Look like the innocent flower, 
‘but be the ferpent under. it,’ is one of the 
moft exquifite poetical figures in the world: 
and is a fine inftance how much a trite remark, 
fuch as, The ferpent lurks under the flower, may 
be improved, — 


P. 493. § Weird fifters.” Upon the firft ap- 
pearance of this word weird fhould have been 
given the following learned explanation from 
Mr. Ruddiman’s Gloffary to Gavin Douglas’s 
Virgil. * Weirp Sisters, Parce. Skinner 
‘ derives it from the German {werheit, to con- 
‘fecrate. Some would rather bring it from 
‘word, as the Latin /atum comes from far, 
‘and as the Latin d/étio is frequently taken for 
“ the refpon(e of an oracle, or God. It comes 
‘certainly from the Anglo Saxon pypd, fate, 
‘ fortune: Francice Urdi, fatum, &c. and thefe 
‘ again are moft probably from the Belgic and 
‘ Teutonic {werten, Anglo Saxon yeopthan, &c, 
‘to come to pafs, Becaute fate, or deftiny, mult 

M 3 * neceffarily 
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‘ neceflarily come to pafs: whence the Scotith 
‘ wae worth bin; in Chaucer and Pierce Plow- 
‘man, wo worth, that ea woe befall bm? Yt 
may be added, that in Chaucer the deftinies 
are often called werdes. 


P. 494. ‘ Go bid thy miftrefs when my 
‘ drink is ready 
‘She {trike upon the bell.’ 
It was the cuftom in the feudal ages to drink 
wine at going to bed. See an extraét of a Pro- 
venzal poem to this effeét in St. Palaye, notes 
fur la tere partie. It was called in France 
le vin de coucher. In the ancient litt of the 
French kings houfhold, Je usm de coucher is 
ciodtionel as a perquifite annexed to certain 
offices. 


p 


P. 521. * What in our houfe.’ We are as 
much obliged to the commentators for giving 


us fuch notes as thoefe of Warburton on this 
place, as we are. to Shakfpere for his {ceneés of 
fools and madmen, , interfperfed with pathetic 
ones. Well may Akenfide make Shakfpere fay 
that Warburton’s conceits are more {trange 
| Than his own fools and madmen knéw. 

Ode to Thomas Edwards Eq. 
Why preferve them, ye his wife fucceflors ? 

I Pay > 
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P. 534. * At firft and laft a hearty welcome.’ 
Can any oné mifunderftand this? Sure nobody 
but the commentator. Need I add, that it 
means, At the beginning and at the end of the 
‘feaft, anv hearty welcome? 


P, 558. What is the meaning of the phrafe 
Tho bladed corn be lodged, Does it imply tho 
corn jufi bladed be blown flat on the ground? 
Surely if it does, it forms a woeful anticlimax 
with the other image in this line, and #rees 
blown down. Or does it mean a greater pro- 
digy, does the dodged corn fhew premature blades, 
by a tranfpofition of the words not uncommon 
to Shak{pere ? 


By the bye corn was, with the ancient Ro- 
mans, efteemed a f{pecial obje& of witchcraft 
or enchantment; witnefs this law of the 
Twelve Tables: Qui fruges excantaffer, penas 
dato; neve alienam fegetem pellexeris excantando; 
ne incantanto, ne agrum defruganto, 


P. 562. The fublime apparition of the fu- 
ture kings, which has fuch a flrong: theatrical 
effect, is, I think, founded on a paffage of Ari- 
ofto. Sce his fcene in Merlin’s cave, 
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ar. 593+ ‘ Patch’ 1s a common appellation 
for a fool with the old Englith writers, allud- 
ing to the patched or motled coat formerly 
worn by {tate fools. So in The Praife of Folie, 
tranflated from Erafmus, by Sir Thomas Cha-, 
loner, and printed by Bertholete, 1549, 4to. 
b. 1. fig. G. 1. ¢ More happie and blisfull than 
‘is this kynde of men whom commonly ye 
‘ call fooles, doltes, ideotes, and paches? And 
on the oppofite page, ¢ I haye fubtrated. thefe 
f my {elie paches.: | 

P. 594. * My way of life is fallen into the¢ 
¢ ferg the yellow leaf.’ A moft foolifh emen-— 
Jation of May of life, for way of life, is here 
rafhly admitted into the text. Shakipere’s me- 
taphor here challenged is My way, my path, 
of life, w hich deltas was among the green, 
the flouri fhin o woods of fummer, is now fallen 
into the fading g sroves of autumn. Can a jutter 
metaphor ‘be ufed? ‘I ‘he reading” in the text 1s 
quite abfurd. How could May be fuddenly 
changed into autumn? Was Macbeth in the 
May, | in the {pring of life? Or, to conclude all, 
Gs hak{pere always correct in his metaphors? 
Yet obferve, and } laugh, when thete annotators 


correct Shakfpere, they correct him into blun- 
ders. Ses ‘ye 608. 
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P. 608. If the ftage direction, Re-enter 
fighting and Macbeth is flain, operates againft 
the real {peeches of the perfons, why reprint it 
from the folio? The reader is donbtlefs much 
obliged to. the fapient commentators, for ran- 
facking mufty folios to treat him with gar- 
bage ! 


Vol. V. Kine Jouy, p.19. Philip is a 
common addrefs from children to young {par- 
rows kept tame when they feed them; the 
note of the bird fomething refembling the 


found of that name, 


P. 103. The vow is not in the forms of, 
chivalry. 


P. 28¢, First Part or Henry lV. Gil- 
don, in his derivation of Hot{pur’s rant, proves 
himfelf a critic twice the fize of Warburton. 


P.1237.» 0 £: Half'- faced fellowfhip” The 
image appears to me to be borrowed from 
coins, In which only half the countenance 
appears. Now countenance implies protection, 
perfonal friendjhip, and affifiance, as well as fhe 
face. Witnefs the pun of a certain noble lord, 


who, 
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who, to procure a friend of bis an eleGtion for 
member of parliament, employed a citizen of 
the burgh canvafted for, who had a very re- 
markable face of deep fcarlet ftudded with 
black lead. He however exerted himfelf fo 
well as to procure my lord’s friend the elec- 
tion. My lord was upon the huftings at the 
time, and, after thanking the electors, he 
turned round to his agent with thefe words, 
‘You will allow me to return my thanks to 
“you, Sir, in particular, for the very remark- 
‘able countenance which you have fhewn us 
‘ thro the whole of this affair.’ Shakfpere ufes 
half-faced for halfcountenanced: a fellowthip 
to which the parties gave but half their genuine 
friendfhip and concurrence. 


P. 288. Wafp-tongued is a metaphor nothing 
like fo hard as many ufed by Shakfpere; and 
imphes, with a tongue poifonous and keen as 
the fting of a wafp. Let us, with due OTatie 
tude, return thanks to Mr. Steevens for his 
ikilful quotation to prove that Shak{pere knew 
where the iting of a walp hes; notin its mouth 
but in its tail! | 


eS ae 
P. 311. ¢ To play with mammets, and to. 
¢ tilt with lips.’ Mammet is from the French 
mamelle, a woman’s breaft. The connection of 
the text calls for this-interpretation. 


P. 342. Count Dillon, in his Travels 
thro Spain, gives us an explanation of the 
etymology of the name of that liquor called 
fack, which is more plaufible than that of the 
very ingenious annotator. It is, fays he, from 
ZAGUE, a {kin to put wine in, Let me add, that 
the Spanifh word is derived from the Arabic, 
and now fignifies, metaphorically, a drunkard. 
It is fometimes fpelled cague. 


P. 344. Falftaffe was not dere, or in the 
room, which faves the prince from the charge 
of an abfolute falfity, The prince’s fpeech con- 
tains not one lye; it hath only difimulation, 
and might have been fpoken by a quaker, 


P. 366. Favours are a common exprefiion 
for white cockades, worn in the hat at mar- 
riages, and the like g/fis from brides, &c. &c. 


P. 391. And behold it came to pafs, that 
Oliver Cromwell was difcovered in thefe days 
to have {tudied his {peeches in Shak{pere! 


SECOND 


SEconD Parr or Henry JV, P. 443. 
The rowel, every reader of a fingle book of 
heraldry knows, was always a minute wheel 
radiated like a ftar, Up to the rowel head im- 
plies, up to the head of one of the {pikes with 
which the rowel was radiated, 


P. 472. Rampalian is from ramper, a flout 
fellow or wench, as rafealion from rafcal: fuf- 
‘ilarian is a fellow dreft in Juftian. Mr. Stee- 
vens fhould referve his erudite etymologies for 
the next edition of his friend’s digtionary. 


P. 516. Shakfpere’s idea of a tempeft hang- 
ing the waves in the fhrouds, was certainly 
{trong enough, without his annotators pufhing 
it to bombatt. Mr. Steevens muft have a bold 
heart, and certainly deferves to be made an. 
admiral for his notion, that a tempeft that 
hangs waves in the top fbrouds of a veffel is a 
moderate tempeft. Pray do turn poet, Mr. Stee- 
vens, and give us an smmoderate tempeft by all 
means, that we may know what it is to joke 
and be in earneft! 


P. 523. The ingenious annotator would 
not have afferted fo pofitively that the furname 
of Hrolf, king of Denmark, namely Kraé, 

2 fignifies 
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fignifies a doy, had he read that rare book 
Hiftoria Hrolfi Krakit, per Thormodum Torfeum, 
Hafnia, 1715. 12mo. where, p. 147. Torfzeus, 
learned as he was in the northern languages, 
leaves us in uncertainty about its meaning, and 
tells us that Saxo interprets it a trunk of a tree; 
Magnus Olafius, in his verfion of the Edda, 
a dagger; and Stephanius, 4 crow, 


P. 529. I cannot away with is a phrafe of 
diflike ufed in the common profe tranflation 
of the pfalms, and other places of the bible 
oftener than once. 


P. 53, The reading of the old folio and 
quarto is right, * he was fo forlorn that his 
‘ dimenfions to any thick fight were mmuincible:’ 
and that of the commentators wrong, as, utfual, 
Why may not a minute object be faid, with- 
out any great figure, to be zzvincible to the fight? 
My fight cannot overcome it, for percerve it, com- 
mand it, might even be a vulgarifm, it is fo 
eafy a mode of expreffion:—nay, I believe it 
actually is, 


P. 570. Port is the common phrafe in 
Scotland, if I may truft my information, for 
gate, to this day, being immediately from the 

French, 
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French. The Weft port, Brifto port, &e. are 
the prefent names of the gates of Edinburgh, 


P. 581. * I will not excu 2 you. It is the firtt 
time I have heard that wartatioy of phrafe was 
a proof of Hlerility of brain, but quite the reverfe, 
as every body knows. If any writer could blot 
paper with fuch abfolute abfurdity, why pre- 
ferve it? The humour, as Shakfpere meant if, 
lies in Shallow’s being drunk and talkative, 
and yet, with all his prate, being only able to 
exprefs the fame idea for want of others. The 
fact is, that not one of Warburton’s notes was 
worthy of prefervation, for they do not even 
raife laughter or pity, they are fo utterly below 
the gripe of common fenfe :—-and difguft and 
Contempt are by no means agreeable emotions, 


Tue note upon William Cook in this page is 
in the true antiquarian ftyle, and as fuch f 
leave it. Coke, I have no doubt, was a proper 
name as well as Canning. 


P. 605. Doll could not {peak but in the: 
language of the foreft ! Rafcal does not fignify 
rafcal, but lean deer! See what it is to be on 
the watch to fhow a little mufty reading, and 
unknown Knowledge, 


TH E: 
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Tue word Cofilian, ufed fomewhere in one 
of the parts of Henry EV. or in The Merry 
Wives of Windfor, I forget which, appears to 
me to be derived from ca/ii/le, which St, Palaye 
tells us is ftill familiar French for a quarrel, 
Hence cafiillian, quarreler, 


Vol. VI. - Kine Henry V. Br ge ie 
‘a mute of fire.” Shakfpere knew nothing of 
the allufions pointed out by his commentators. 
What abfurdity to imagine that Shakfpere, 
whofe learning they utterly deny, fhould be 
{killed in all the fyftems of philofophy ! What 
fill greater abfyrdity to fuppofe, thar Shak- 
fpere had. recourfe to. the depths of philofophy 
for a thought of the moft trivial flamp! 4 mufe 
of fire isa ery, ardent vein of poetry ; a meta- 
phor, which, had it occurred in fome newse 
paper poetry, would have paffed without notice 
by thofe who pretend to admire it, and find 
out philofophy, and God knows what, in it, 


P. 4. The many times that Shakfpere ufes 
© for @ circle, have not occurred to me, 
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P. 32. The remark that Shakfperé derived 
his mage of Expectation from Edward HI. in 
the horfe armory in the Tower (which by the 
bye, I fuppote, did not exift in Shak{pere’s time) 
is truly childifh; and worthy of a country 
booby on his firft vifit to the lions. 


P. 68. ‘* Confounded bafe’ is a violent me- 
taphor; the fame with ferrified bafe: bafe that 
is in fear left the overhanging rock fhould fall 
on it. Who ever heard that confounded fignifies. 
worn or wa/fied? The fand by the fhore, 

Swill’d with the wild and wafteful ocean, 
feems to me to be by Shakfpere, in this place, 
called the da/e of a rock by the fea fide; as that 
on which it flands. 


P, 37%. Henry VI. 2d Part. Anecdotes 
with regard to the mandrake may be found in 
Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 


P. 384. ¢ Savage iflanders (fabbed) Pompey 
‘the Great.’ It is very furprizing that the 
learned commentators fhould here challenge 
Shakfpere for that ignorance which only dark- 


ened their own minds. Was not Pompey 
| {tabbed 
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flabbed in Egypt, at that mouth of the Nile 
on which Alexandria ftands? Hath not the Nile 
feven mouths, or outlets, by which it iffues 
into the ocean? Were not the inhabitants of 
the interftices of land, bétween thefe outlets, 
with the utmoft propriety called (anders by 
Shak{pere, while their refpective territories are 
called sland: by different writers of antiquity, 
who likewife, I believe, give us their feveral 
names? At any rate, the whole {pace between 
the extreme mouths of the Nile, is known to 
every {choolboy, by the name of the [and of 
Delta. But-even, independent of this interpre. 
tation, might not Shakfpere, in the exuberance 
of his fancy, have here meant to exprefs that the 
iigyptiatis, who murdered Pompey, mutt have 
been natives of Meroe, or of the remote i/lands 
in the Nile, toward the cataraéts, who are re- 
prefented by Heliodorus in his admirable roe- 
mance, if 1 miftake not, to have been as bar- 
barous as the Egyptians of the lower countries 
were humanized ?— Shak{pere, I muft fay, ap- 
pears to me infinitely fuperior to any com- 
mentator he has yet had, even in claffical {ci- 
ence. | 


“” 


N Vol, 
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Vol. VII. p. 8.1, 3. for ¢ this it is,’ read 
"MUS It t6." | Deore lg 4a nian poft - horfe,’ 
read < poft-hafte.’ P, 33- A bottle {pider is 
evidently a fpider kept in a bottle long fafting ; 
and, of confequence, the more {piteful and ve- 
nomous. 


My remarks on the remaining volumes, you 
fhall have on a future occafion. I thalt conclude 
my prefent Letter with an apology for quoting 
a few black-letter books in thefe brief notes, 
They are fuch as have occurred to me as worth 
reading, from their curiofity or ftyle; for I do 
not think any one can form a proper knowlege 
of his native language, without being a little 
verfant in all its ftages. As to reading mafles 
of antique nonfenfe, on purpofe to illuftrate 
any writer, gratitude is certainly duc by the 
public to him who can facrifice his very under- 
ftanding in its fervice. 


LETTER 


LE t T.ER,.. XXViI. 


* 7 OU remember well that the Abbé du 
4 Bos, one of the moft ingenious critics 
France has produced, if that be any praife, has, 
in his Reflections on Poetry and Painting, em- 
ployed many chapters to prove, that climate 
has a moft certain and immediate influence 
upon the human mind. His arguments I muft 
beg leave. briefly to recapitulate, as 1 mean ta 
fet them in oppofition to thofe of a more emi- 


nent writer of our own; and fhall then offer 
you my own thoughts on this very curious 
fubject, fince you require them, 


Tuer Abbé, in fupport of his opinion, firft 
produces a beautiful quotation from Fontenelle, 
‘ Different ideas,” fays that amiable writer, 
‘ are as plants, and flowers, which do not grow 
¢ equally in all climates. Perhaps our territory 
* of France is as improper for the Egyptian 
‘ modes of reafoning, as for their palm-trees ; 
‘and, witho out going fo far, perhaps the oran 

N 2 § he 
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‘trees, which do not flourith here fo eafily as: 
«in Italy, denote that there is in Italy a certain 
‘turn of mind, which we have not in France. 
‘It is however certain, that by the reciprocal 
‘ conneCtion and dependence, that exifts among 
¢ all the parts of the material world, the digeus 
‘ ence of climate, perceivable in its effets upon 
¢ plants, ought alfo to extend its influence to. 
‘ the powers of the human brain? This arg u- 
ment, fantaftic as it may appear, has more 
verifimilitude than may at firft fight be attri- 
buted to it. Certain it is, that the further 
natural philofophy proceeds, the more connec- 
tion is difcovered between plants and animals: 
and the moft eminent botanifts have confefled, 
that the fureft plan of attaining to perfection. 
in that {ctence is, to allot to plants as much of 
the properties of animals as poffible; fuch as 
fleep, difference of fexes, and the preference of 
one nourifhment or foil to another, 


To proceed with the moft remarkable of the 
Abbe’s arguments. He attempts to fhew, that 
{ome countries have naturall y given birth to. 

rts without receiving them of others; fuch as 
» Egypt, for inftance; and he might have added 
China ; 
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China; whereas, in others, fome arts would ne- 
ver take root, tho planted by fovereign power, 
and nurtured by golden fhowers of fiberality. 
He inftances painting in England; which, had 
he received a prophetical glimpfe of our days, 
he would have omitted. 


Many of his other arguments are thofe of a 
man who wifhes to go ingenioufly wrong: and 
I muft here beg leave to make one general re- 
mark on his work, naturally arifing from his 
arguments and quotations on this fubjedct; 
which is, that the Abbé thro-out difplays 
woeful ignorance of the Greek tongue and 
Greek writers; fcarce one of which he even 
quotes, tho they bear the fame proportional 
value to the Latin as gold doth to filver. 
Hence his admiratien of Virgil, and his feem- 
ing to forget that there is fuch a writer as 
Homer in the world: a defect utterly con- 
temptible, and unpardonable, in a writer who 
pretends to inftruct his readers in critical 
knowlege, and a due eftimate of works of 
literature. To return: 
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upon 
and, in the fucceeding fe€tion, offers his. anfwer 
to fuch objections as may be drawn from the 
characters of the Romans and the Dutch; fo 
entirely oppofite in ancient and modern times, 
His arguments are derived from the changes 
which nature hath made on thefe countries. In 
Rome, by the infeftion of the ancient cloaca ; 
and, in Latium, from the want of cultivation, 
and the marfhes not being kept drained, as in 
ancient times; or from the mines (he means 
firata) of alum, fulphur, and arfenic, which 
nature hath been forming by degrees; and which 
exhale malignant vapours af power to affeé 
both mind and body. . * We fee frequently,’ 
fays he, «in La Compagna de Roma, a pheno- 
émenon, which forces us to think that the 
‘ attraction of the air is owing to thefe. mines’ 
(firata) * formed near the furface of the ground. 
‘ During the heats, exhalations arife, which 
‘ kindle of themfelves, and form long columns 
‘of flame. If thefe,’ he adds, * hdd appeared 


©in Livy’s days, his hiftory would have been 
‘full of the facrifices offered for the expiation 
Cee Ate age 


res. The changes which na- 
ture 
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ture hath effected in Holland, lie in the deftruc- 
tion of her ancient forefts, now in many places 
difcoverable fifteen feet below the furface of the 
earth; and the conféquent elevation of the ter- 
ritory. | 


In the next fection he fhews, by many inge- 
nious inftances, that the difference of climates 
is, in many countries, owing to the difference 
of the emanations of their refpective foils; tho 
fuch countries are equally diftant from the 
equinodtial line. Poland, for inftance, varies 
from England; owing to the ground of the 
former being replete with falt; that of the lat- 
ter with lead, tin, coals, and other minerals. 
The Abbé concludes his remarks on this fub- 
jet by arguments, in another fection, to fhew 
that the difference of talents in the fame peo- 
ple, in different ages, 1s to be afcribed to fome 
variation of their climate. So much for Du Bos. 


Tue remarks of Montefquieu, on the influ- 
ence of climate on mankind, [ need not rehearfe, 
as they principally tend to fhew the influence 
of climate upon manners: an object quite dif- 
tinct from our prefent, which is the influence 
of climate upon the powers of the mind. 
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To make the fcale even with the Abbé Dy 
Bos, I fhall only recite a few verfes of Mr. 
Gray, to be found in the fra gment publithed of 
his tA poem On the Alliance of Edu- 
cation and Government neceflary to produce 
great and ufeful men; his own words, and 
which, by the way, imply, that he confidered 
climate as deferving no notice, even in the 
production of great men, or men of genius, 


Can opener fkies, and funs of fiercer flame, 
O’erpower the fire that animates our frame ; 
As lamps, that fhed at eve a chearful ray, 
I'ade and expire beneath the eye of day? 
Need we the influence of the wi {tar, 
‘Yo {tring our nerves, and ftee] opr hearts to war? 
And whore the face of nature laughs around, 
Muff fickening virtue fly the tainted ground? 
Unmanly thought! What feafons can control, 
What fancied zone can circumfcribe the fon] ? 


Ww ho, confcious of the fource rom whence fhe {prings, 


Ce { 


»y reafon’s hight, on refolution’s Wings, 
pite of her frail companion, dauntlefs goes 
oO er Libya’ a’s deferts, and thro Zembla’s inows? 


She bids cach lumbering energy awake; 
Another aad anotoer temper, take. 
Sufpends th’ i or laws that rule our clay 5 
The ftubborn ts ments confels her fway: 
Their little wants, their low defires, confine ; 


And raife tlic ior OA toa height divine. 


na ny 

I believe, however, my dear friend, you will 
agree with me, that the truth, as ufual, lies in 
the mid of thefe two extremes. That climate 
hath abfolute power over genius, I will no more 
pronounce with Du Bos, than with Mr. Gray, 
that it hath none. In the utmoft extremes of 
climate, in Greenland for inftance, or in Zaara, 
fome kinds of genius, I doubt not, may be 
found in perfeGtion, fo far as adapted to the 
climate, fuch as the warlike or the legiflative ; 
while others, fuch as the fpeculative, the phi- 
lofophical, are totally heterogeneous to the foil. 
When I {peak of legiflative genius, as diftin® 
from philofophical, I mean genius capable of 
forming laws for a community of no implex 
adminiftration: a Lycurgus, for inftance, they 
may have; but not a Bacon. As to other 
climes, which are not in fuch extremes, we are 
led,to think that the defe& of genius in fome 
countries, and the opulence of it in others, is 

owing more to education and government pro- 
ducing manners incompatible with the exer- 
tions af genius, or nutrition of fach exertions; 
than to a trifling variation of the /kyey influence, 
as Shakfpere phrafes it. Certain it is, that large 
countries in Afia, of equal or fuperior tempera- 


ture 
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ture of climate to any in Europe, have in no 
time produced men of equal genius. Europe 
hath indeed, for thefe three thoufand years, been © 
the quarter of the world to which true and 
Jegitimate genius feems confined,  Eyen in 
poetry, which is the leaft fubject to climate of 
any exertion of genius, the Afiatics have, in all 
ages, been woefully inferior to the Huropeans, 
In all ages, the poetry of the Affatics has been 
flrained to bombaft, and glittering with all the 
beauties of abfurdity, from the moft ancient 
epoch down to our own times. As feveral crj- 
tics have of late fhewn a very different fenti- 
ment; with regard to holy writ in particular, 
which they, in their fondnefs of enthufiafm, 
would fain find as eminent in compofition as 
2 fanctity, I muft beg leave to enforce my 
fait affertion a little: and fhall ealily thew, 
that when they attempt to debauch our taite, 
by commenting on the beautiful and grand 
patiages of {cripture, they are forced to relin« 
quith every rule of found fenfe.’ To inftance 
in a few of the moft noted paflages, 


‘Ler there be light and there was light,” 
bath, been {ung upon, u/gue ad fafidium, owing 
{QO 
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to a forged addition to Longinus, not to be 
found in any authentic MS. as Le Clerc hath 
fhewn; who likewife informs us, that this paf- 
fage is a common barbarifm. A common bar- 
barifm, I grant, may yet be fublime: but did 
this paflage ever ftrike any reader as fublime 
till he read its illuminators? Certainly not. 
Fine fublime that requires a label, like This is 
a bear of the bad painter, to point it out! Sub- 
lime that does not {trike at once, and ftrike all, 
afames that title falfely. * Clothed his neck 
¢ with thunder,’ I will venture to pronounce 
the moft confummate nonfenfe that ever was 
clothed with the thunder of bombaft. Had it 
been found in fome Grubftreet writer of heroic 
panegyric, we fhould never have done laugh- 
ing at it. A horfe wearing a neckcloth in 
battle, a neckcloth of thunder! Prop Deum at- 
que hominum fidem! Dr, Blair, in his Lectures, 
who threatens in his preface to think for him- 
felf, and who, I grant you, hath employed much 
thought about what he could pillage from his 
predeceffors for his own ufe, very gravely tclls 
us, Lett. XLI. that ‘§ Ifaiah defcribes, with 
§ great maje/ty, the earth reeling to and fro like a 
¢ drunkard, and removed like a cottage. I fee 

you 
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you laugh: yet one or two inftances more, 
The ate writer, who thinks for himfelf, tells 
us, that the comparifon, 2 Sam. XXIII. 3 3.. * Hie 
‘ that ruleth over men muft be juft, ruling in 
‘ the fear of God; and he thall be as the light 
‘ of the morning, 

* morning without clouds; as the tender grafs 


wheu the fun rifeth: even a 


‘ {fpringing out of the earth by clear ator 
‘after rain,’ is one of the moft regular and 
‘formal in the facred books, If fo, I with him 
Joy hae all my heart. For my etd I likewife 


rae, both arate unlike, totaled and irregue 
Jar. But I am afraid of being tedious on a 
Lubject fo mee > and fhall return in obferving, 
that, for abfurd and: filt thy imagery, witnefs 
tome parts of Ezekiel, the beft of the facred 
writers, the feripture yields to no compofition 
in any language ;- but of fublime or beautiful 
ftyle, I can from that work produce no proofs, 
Writers who hold it up in that Indicrous view 
do as great harm to alee as to good tatte: 
it refembles the drefling of a pious and worthy 
clergyman in the garments of a hero, or of .a 
lovely woman; and then tellin g us he hath the 
e beauty of the 

others 


aes 


fo rs i } 
tubiumity’ of the one, and th 
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other: whereas it only puts him in an aukward 
light; and brings derifion and contempt upon 
his holy character. 


Tue eaftern: writings are, to this day, re- 
markably deficient in that quality which we 
call good fenfe: and which muft reign, in at 
eminent degree, over works even of the warm- 


ba 


eft fancy, if they are meant to pleafe the true 
judge. The nightingale’s love for the rofe, 
and all the other trite and abfurd imagery 
their beft poetry, appear mere childifhnefs to 
the fuperiority of Europeam wifdom. ‘The 
vales of Afia, -it is true, teem with. flowers, 
but they are fickly,, and of no duration: among 
the odorous forefts, that fpread fragrance over 
the eaftern countries, the ftrong oak of fenis 
will not flourifh. 


CieMaTE, I conclude upon the whiole, hath 
fome power over genius; but not fo much. as is 
afcribed to: it by fome writers, nor fo little as 1s 
imputed by others. To attempt to mark the 
boundaries of its. dominion, would be one of 
thofe airy fpeculations that ferve to difplay the 
writer’s ingenuity at the expence of his wif- 
dom. L, E T- 
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LE€ TER. eX eae 
MONG the innumerable foolith books 


of memoirs, which the French littte 
heroes of their own tales have produced, JI be- 
heve no mean rank in abfurdity is due to thofe 
of Cardinal De Retz. Lord Chefterfield, that 
profound genius, hath recommended them ta 
public notice in Letters, which, it muft be con- 
fefled, were not meant for the public eye, but 
which ftand in the inverfe ratio of the work 
De rebus expetendis et fugiendis; good judges 
always taking his recommendation as fufficient 
difpraife. De Retz and Bouhours are his fa- 
vourites: the. firft, an ecclefiaftic, who de- 
bauched women; and the other, an ecclefiaftic, 
who debauches tafte. Bouhours was, in fact, 
fifty years ago, known to be a true French 
critic, who prates much by rote, like a parrot, 
of what he could not underftand, ‘The fatuity 
of De Retz is, it muft be owned, hid with a 
better mafque. That mafque is a falfe appear- 
ance of depth: I fay, a falfe appearance; for, to 
to an eye of any penetration, the fapience of 


De Retz is fragile and tranfparent as glafs. 
ae 
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Hrs memoirs are addrefled to a lady; poli- 
tical memoirs to a lady! Then he tells how 
many duels he fought, and how immen/fely gal- 
fant he was. Othe pretty ftatefman! No lady 
could fee him without loving him, becaufe he 
had fine teeth; as he tells us was obferved of 
him. at court! He differs with Mazarine about 
nothing ; and is, feared before it was known 
that fuch a perfon exifted! 


To be ferious. The talents of De Retz are 
thought amazing, becaufe he had the mob of 
Paris at command; and his political knowledge 
thought fuperlative, becaufe he tells us, with 
all the pomp of maxim, that no mob can bear, 
fe defheurer, to lofe a meal; for this laft is the 
only political axiom of his that I have feen 
taken notice of. ‘To have a mob at command 
is no proof of talents, as a late occafion muft 
convince us: that occafion mutt likewife thew 
the futility of the axiom above recited, 


Ir ever there was a fuperficial egotift; who 
had knavery juft enough to fave him from 
being a fool; who tells fuch lyes from mere 
vanity, as carry confutation in themfelves, not 


to 
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to fpeak of the reprobative teftimony of ¢o« 
temporaries; who is always the hero of a tale 
of acock and abull; it is De Retz, If ever 
there was a writer who acquired a falfe reputas 
tion of depth from mere muddinefs of affetas 
tion; whofe foolith gravity pafies for wifdom : 
who is in every point a mere French feribler 
of memoirs; it is De Retz. 3 


In the Menagiana, we are informed, that 
De Retz ufed to tell a ftory of his having feen 
a man catch hold of the vane of a windmill, 
go round on it, and alight on the fpot of 
ground from which he had fet out. This wife 
tale, which F fuppofe is another inftance of his 
political talents, always ftruck me as a moft juft 
emblem of the Cardinal himfelf. He caught. 
hold of a vane of the populary windmill; took 
around; and was juft where he was; faving 
that the height and rotation had fuch am effe@ 
upon his brain as he never got the better of, 
but ever after {poke and wrote like a vifionary 
oracle. 


LETTER 
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-E ARCE is no fuch modern invention as 
you imagine. Qn the-contrary, it is, I 
have no doubt, the moft ancient of theatrical 
exhibitions. Nor is pantomime much more 
nodern. As I know you pique yourfelf more 
upon uling your own fenfe than that of others; 
upon elegant knowlege, than upon erudition ; 
I hope fome little difquifition upon this point 
will prove an agreeable amufement to you. 


CasavuBon, in his. very learned treatife on 
the Satyrical Poetry of the Greeks and that of 
the Romans, has well eftablithed a very remote 
diftinQion between the /atires of the two na- 
tions. ‘Thofe of the firft were little pieces or 
farces, reprefented on the ftage. “Thofe of the 
latter were a f{pecies of poetry quite diftant 
from fuch reprefentation; being merely moral 
poems, mingled with invective againft vice and 
vicious characters. One inftance only. of the 
former is preferved in the Cyclops of Euripi- 
des: examples of the laft may be feen in the 
writings of Horace, of Juvenal, of Perfius. 
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To proceed with the former, which is the 
object of our prefent enquiry, the SATYPIKA, 
or Farces, of the Greeks, were the invention of 
their feftival days inftituted in honour of the 
gods: for that wife and gay people rightly 
imagined, that the joy of man is the fupreme 
praife of the Deity. Tzetzes tells us thefe en- 
tertainments were the invention of rude ruftics; 
by which Cafaubon underftands that their origin 
is to be afcribed to the moft ancient age; before 
towns were built, or civil fociety eftablithed. 
That the ZATYPIKON is the moft ancient 
fpecies of dramatic writing, we have the au- 
thority of Ariftotle himfelf, who tells us that 
the chorufes of ancient tragedy are borrowed 
from them: ra@ worAd ot nopot x Tlay Daelvesmay 
cuvicavlo. A circumftance not attended to by 
any of our critical writers, who univerfally 
look on the chorufes as the original parts of 
tragedy, being at firft fongs in honour of the 
deities, to which dialogue was added by de- 
grees. How long will our Englith critics dully 
follow the French; and tread always in the 
paths of each other, for fear of being loft ina 
fearch after the original fountains of know- 
Jege? Thete fatires of the Greeks were fo 

3 cailed 
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called from their aGtors, wh« perfonified the 
Satyrs, the imaginary atténdants of Bacchus, 


at whofe. feltivals they were originally per 
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matter, For we mutt obferve that the ancient 
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gain{t vice, but yah 
taves of virtue, and 

fevere tone. Such is Cafaubon’s etymology: 
but why may not the Roman fatyra, ov fature 
as More anciently written, be derived from 
Saturn, the deity at whofe feftivals ‘the fat 
cenine verfes, the rude fketches of the Roman 


futire, were chiefly recited? 


To return to the Greek farces. ‘Their origin 
and etymology have been fhewn: now for 
their fubject. In this they differed totally from 
our farces, that they admitted of tragic fub- 
jects; nay the moft ancient of them knew no 
other. Yet thefe.fubjeGs,were not completely 
tragic; but. allowed of a mixture of comic 
icenes, even in thofe that bore the hue of tra- 
gedy. ‘They were in fact thort faba bine dies 
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Mr. Addifon, with his ufual French fuperfici- 
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ality of {cience, tells us, that tragicomedy is the 
monftrous produc of the Englith ftage. It was 
known to his admired ancients, both Greeks 
and Romans; as he might have known, had 
he read Athenzeus, with regard to the former ; 
or the prologue to the Amphitryon of Plautus, 
for we fhall not expect that he would read the 
piece itielf, with regard tothe latter. By both 
nations it was applauded and admired. And 
Shak{pere alone might convince us, that it 1s 
the moft natural, and confequently the moft 
proper way, of conftructing a drama, tho not 
the moft fafe or artificial; as requiring far 
ereater powers in the writer than when one 
rarn of fentiment is begun and continued from 
the beginning to the end of a piece. 


Unuapptiy the only fpecimen we have of 
the Greek farce is in the tragic ftyle; but from 
it we may judge of the others; for even in this 
the fhocking ftory of Odyfles, or Ulyffes, and 
the Cyclops, is apparently treated in fuch a 
ludicrous way as to produce the complete effect 
of Tom Thumb, Chrononhotonthologos, or 
the like mock tragedies. If fuch were the 
tragic farces, the comic ones muft have fuper- 

ges abounded 
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abounded with broad humour and laughter. 
The humour I however judge from the per- 
fons, a mob of drunken fatyrs, maft have been 
very impure: and fufpect that the decency of 
the Cyclops of Euripides is the great reafon of 
its being preferved in preference to fo many 
others. 


CasauzBon hath on this fubjec&t crouded his 
treafures, drawn from the very depths of Greek 
and Roman erudition, with great profufion. 
The learning he difplays on this very curious 
fubje& amazes even the learned. I fhall not, 
however, attempt to ftring any more of his 
pearls; but content. myfelf with obferving, tha 
in his long enumeration of eminent Greek 
writers of farce, are the names-of Thefpis 
/E\chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, rived 
phron, Bion, 


At what time, the moderns thought of 
annexing farces to larger dramatic aes tn 
order to diverfify the entertainment, | 
take upon me to determine; but {uppofe the 
praciice was not eftablithed in England till the 
Reftoration. Among other cuftoms borrowed 
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from France, I take this to: have been one. 
The word farce is originally. Latin, I fuppofe 
from farcire, to fill, to uf; alluding tg its Bllines 


the entertainment qa rendering it complete. 
Like antay aN words, 1t, thas, pafled tous 
thro the channel of France 3, but is not, im my 
opinion, from the French farcer, to play the 
droff: Y rather think that verb ts from the fub- 
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{tantive, as we may fay 0. make.a farce of a 
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Tue ancient. farces, as hath been already 
obferved on another occafion, were very com- 
monly performed between the acts of their 
d edies; as. ballets are .now 
danced between the acts. of operas. By the bye, 
at Mr. Addifon’s ® 
jitter attack upon the opera, and-his profeffed 
admiration of the ancient dramas, The opera is 
a complete copy of the ancient drama, in all 
its parts of recitation and jong, sane 
with mufic and. dance: a formal chorus, it is 
true, is not now introduced; but the actors 
themfelves form the finging chorus, in a way 
much more natural and proper; and for the 
dance, another province of the ancient chorus 
vaknown 
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unknown to its modern wellwifhers, a real 


and diftin@ chorus of ballet dancers is preferved 
in all its luftre. 


THE modern farces are with more propriety 
brought forward at the clofe of more important 
dramas; and are particularly neceflary after 
tragedy, to relieve the mind, and prevent our 
forrows, arifing from fiction, to enter into real 
life, where too many real forrows await us. 


Ir is almoft unneceflary to add, that in 
many of our farces are to be found fome of 
the ftrongeft comic fituations, and the moft 
genuine wit and humour that grace our ftage. 
In our farce we allow more latitude of plot, 
broader humour, and higher colour of charac- 
ter, than in comic dramas of a greater denomi- 
nation. Comedy, tho fhe ought always to be 
chearful, is generally content merely to fimper 
and {mile; whereas Farce ought always to 
laugh aloud. To the eminent names of Greck 
writers of farce, mentioned above, the Englith 
may add thofe of Fielding, Garrick, Smoller, 
Colman. 
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Having fpoken fo much of farce, let us 
now confider pantomime. .The prodigious 
eftimation in which this art and its profeffors 
were held by the ancients, appears from innu- 
merable teftimonies of their authors. To quote 


two or three of them were ridiculous; for one 


cannot open an ancient who takes any notice 


of, or derives any metaphor from the theatre, 
without obferving the important light im 
which they contidered pantomime.» Nor fhall 
we wonder at this, when we remark the high 
perfection to which the ancients had. carried 
this art. By the geftures merely of the panto- 
mimic a¢iors were the ancient audiences infie 
nitely more affected either with tragic or comic 


fenfations, than with all the dramatic pomp of 
mufical declamation and fympathetic force of 


recitative. If you with more information on 
this head, perufe Lucian’s treatife «¢ On Panto- 
mime.” 

Tue further fouth we go, the more do 
people ufe pane and the more are. they 
afieted by it. A Frenchman ufes infinitely 
more Tucci: than an Englifhman; and 
an Italian fill more than a Frenchman. Hence 


taly 
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Italy has always*been the proper climate of 
pantomime. In ancient and in modern days, 
the fannio, or harlequin, with all his brethren 
of grimace,’ have chofen Italy for their chief 
theatre of action. Italy has, both im ancient 
and modern times, been the inventrefs of ludi- 
crous pantomime; and I fufpect alfo of ferious, 
which now only exifts in the grand ballets of 
the opera, lately brought almoft to ‘ancient 
perfection’ and pathos by Noverre. Magnifi- 
cence in particular, the grand character of the 
ancient ftage, is, in thefe ballets, or modern 
ferious pantomimes, carried to a greater height 
than in any other theatrical exhibition of thefe 
times, 


Bur it is the pantomime ‘of the Enetith 
{tage that now draws our attention. ‘The con- 
tempt exprefled for this expenfive amufement, 
by {ome men of fevereft wildom, is itfelf con- 
temptible. No amufement deferves {corn that 
is an innocént relaxation from anxious thoughts 
and the cares of life. No dramatic exhibition 
excites lefs thought, or more ocular attention, 
than pantomime; none is of confequence more 
calculated for the man of ftudy, or of care. 


Ir 
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Ir may however be regretted, that the fums 
expended in Grecian days, to place their grand 
tragic fcenes in an. exuberance of decoration, 
are now waited on this inferior performance. 
The magnificence of unmeaning . proceffions, 
&c. in prefent pantomimes is amazing. The 
managers of the winter theatres commonly 
produce a pantomime in the courfe of every 
feafon; and rival each other im this annual 
extravagance with the profufion of two rich 
peers contending for the return of members of 
parliament. Thefe pantomimes are commonly 
brought forward during, the, Chriftmas.holi- 
days, when all the world is. idle ; and the con- 
{tant fucceflion of them fhews that the mana- 
gers do not form their neft-eggs of sold, to 
ufe a metaphor Hudibraftic,. without making 
their clients lay in proportion. 


INDEED pantomime is now the beft enter- 
tainment we find in our theatres. It is quite 
aftonifhing to remark how much our flage hath 
declined within this half dozen years, fince 
the retreat of Garrick. [t is overwhelmed with 
floods of Irith nonfenfe, and ftuff more {tupid 
than ftupidity, where not one glimmer of fenfe 

OF 
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or wit appears.. Had thofe Irifhmen, female 
{criblers, &c. offered their trafh to a Bartholo- 
mew-fair audience a few years ago, they would 
have been hiffed to fcorn. . Our poor audiences 
fit with Dutch phlegm, and take what God 
fends. Englith good nature, or don hommie, if 
you pleafe, puts us upon a level with the moft 
ftupid and barbarous of nations. What the 
judgement of our audiences condemns, their 
good nature with a vengeance! comes in and 
reprieves at the very gallows. However it is 
fome confolation to know-that our {tage cannot 
poffibly be worfe than it is, fo it muft mend of 
courte. 


CHANGE of fcene was totally unknown to 
the ancients: in this mute difplay they muft 
therefore have yielded to the wonderful me- 
chanifm of modern times. ‘The mechanic wit 
of modern pantomime is tranfcendant; a law- 
yer is changed into a lady of Billingfgate, and 
a judge into an owl, in a moment. With 
regard to the dignity of amufement, I fuppofe 
our comic pantomime yields not to that of the 
ancients; for Plutarch tells us, in his Sympo- 
fiacs, that dogs regularly bred to the ftage per- 

formed 
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formed parts in the ancient pantomime ; a per 
fection to which we have not yet arrived. 


THe modern harlequin is a perfect copy of 
the ancient /annio, or mimus. The mimus 
had his face {meated’ with foot, fuligine faciem 
obdué}us, and wore a habit patched of, many 
colours; as we learn fiom Apuleius in his 
Apology, Quid enim fi choragium ihimelicum 
pofiderem 2° Num ex eo argumentavere etiam uti 
me confueviffe Trazedi fyrmate, Hijfirionis crocota, 
Mimi centunculo? The centunculus is a dimi- 
iutive of cento ufed by Juvenal for a garment 
made of patches ;. whence it is applied metapho- 
rically to a poem compofed of fhreds of others; 
as the noted cento of Aufonius. 


Tue other pantomimic ‘perfons of our 
theatre are Columbine, Pantaloon, and the 
‘Clown. ‘The Italians have likewife The Doc- 
tor, Beltrame of Milan, Scapin, The Italian 
Captain, The Spanifh Captain, Scaramouche, 
Giangurgulo the Calabrian, Mezzetin, Tartag- 
lia, Punch, Narcifin de Malabergo. A grand 
pantomime, including all the Italian perfonages 
in their proper charaéters, is yet wanting to 
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LET TER. XxX. 


W DO not wonder that the praifes which Dr. 

Blackwall hath beftowed on Gravina’s work, 
Detia Racion Poetica, together with the 
uncommon title of the work itfelf, have excited 
your curiofity. The book is rather rare, tho 
of no great price ; and till [ can procure you a 


copy, accept a fhort account of it, 


Ir is divided into two books, and addrefled 
4A Madama Colbert Principeffa di Carpegna; aur 
impropriety fimilar to that of De Retz, 10 
addreffing a work to a perfon who could never 
be fuppofed to underftand it. Was the patro- 
ne{s the daughter or niece of the great Colbert! 
He mentions her anceftors as being of Scot- 
Jand, and paffing into France. By the bye, the 
Scotifh name is Cuthbert; and Mr. Cuthbert 
of Caftlehill, an old Scotith title, affumes, as I 
am informed by different countrymen of his, 
the name of L’Abbé Colbert, when at Paris, 
where he hath fixed his refidence. 


In 
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Iw this addrefs there is nothing remarkable, 
ave a very juft remark, which, tho made like- 
wife by Pope, is not, and never will be, fuffi- 
ciently attended to; namely, ¢ that there is 
‘equal difficulty in judging perfetly well of 
* poetry, as in compoting: with perfection : and 
‘that it is far eafier to be‘a middli ling author 
‘than a juft critic.’ He dtbbesds in the 
addrefs, to thew the defign upon which his 
work is written; and what he underftands by 
the title of it, Dae Racion Poerica, OF 
the Reafons or fir Caufes of Poetry; and ob- 
ferves, that as every noble edifice is built ac- 
cording to theerules of architecture, and thefe 
rules have geometry for their ragion, or firft 
caufe; fo the knowlege of poetry is the ragion 
or foundation of the rules of poetry. He then 
proceeds to fhew the true knowlege of poetry 
to confift in an eternal idea of fitnefs of things; 
and, in the fifteen or fixteen fucceeding fections, 
utterly lofes himfelf'in the Plytone fyftem ; 
on which a man of great mind, who TIVES 
himfelf up to erudition, is fo apt to be wrecked. 
Platonifm was indeed the madnefs of Gravina, 
as appears from all his works: and an attach- 
ment to an enthufiaftic fyftem is the grand rea- 

fon 
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fon why the works of the mafter of Metaftafio 
have been {o little read, 


From this account of the leading idea of his 
work, you will at firft glance perceive that the 
fabric refts upon fand. Nothing indeed can 
well be more futile, nor of falfer criticifm, 
than to infer an analogy between geometry, 
the coldeft operation of the judgement, and 
poetry, the warmeft exertion of the imagina= 
tion. The fact is, that the rules of poetry have 
no ragton, as he quaintly and abftractedly calls 
it, but the example of former poets. I beg par- 
don for the expreflion, rules of poetry. Poetry 
knows no rules. The code of laws which 
Genius prefcribes to his fubje&ts, will ever ret 
in their own bofoms. Rules of craticifin was the 
expreffion I meaned to ufe; and thefe have no 
ragion, or firft foundation, at all. 1 They are 
drawn from Homer, Boonie and Pindar: 
what thefe mafters do, fay the critics, is right 
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and every thing elfe is wrong. Poor judges 
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Ye flaves who judge of your mafters!’ Is not 
NaTuRE greater than Homer, Sophocles, or 
Pindar? Is not Gentus the fupreme arbiter and 
lord of Nature’s whole domain; her fuperior, 


her 


4a 
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god? Bring out. your candle 


% 


then, and teach the fun how to exert his meri- 


her ‘king, her 


dian power! 

In thefe firft fifteen fections, there are, 
neverthelefs, fome remarks worth notice; fuch 
as this, ‘ we muit ftudy diligently to imprefs 
‘upon verfe an appearance of negligence; that 
‘the imagination may not revolt from its’ delu- 
‘ fion, thro the force of apparent artifice.” That 
upon the native gravity of the Romans is curi- 
ous; and he afcribes to this the defect of 
Latin comedy. He obferves, in another place, 
that Terence hath no comic force ;° and that 
Volcatius Sedigitus, an ancient critic, placed 
Terence only in the fixth rank even of Roman 
comic writers; yet his works, and thofe of 
Virgil, have reached us. Such is the power of 


{tyle! 


Many of his obfervations upon Homer are 
fine; fuch as, his being the greateft poet, be- 
caufe his works all bear the very ftamp of na- 
ture; none of his characters being perfeQ; the 
virtuous being painted as capable of vice, and 
the vicious as guilty of virtue. Perfect cha- 

racters 
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raéters form indeed a fure mark of a middling 
writer; who canrot copy nature, but only a 
feeble idea. of perfeCtion in his own breatt. 
They are always infipid; witnefs Eneas, the 
moft infipid character ever drawn; ‘for’ the 
vices of Eneas, his dereliction of Dido, &c. 
are not defcribed as imperfections of character ; 
but are indeed mere inconfiftencies. 


Hts idea of the theology, and philofophic 
fyftem of Homer, I look upon as without. foun- 
‘dation. Homer, I am certain, had no allegory 
whateyer in view, when he wrote either of his 
immortal poems: his only intention was to 
entertain; and, perhaps, to make moncy, by 
furnifhing amufement to others, Let us not 
look upon the laft motive as fordid: it was 
the motive of Shakfpere. I know of no boos 
whatever that may not ‘be turned into an alle- 
sory, with the help of a fmattering analogy, 
which the meaneft fancy is capable of forming. 
Alchymy has been found in the Hypneroma- 
‘chia of Poliphilo in all its fecrets; and I doubt 
not might likewife be difcovered by an adept 
tn the Iliad, or in the Odyfléy. They who 
‘find any thing in thefe poems more than th: 

iy enter- 
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entertaining narration of an interefting ftory, 
are metho a {ts in poetry ; and have as great a 
title to the inward lig ne t, which always comes 
thro a crack in the full, as the methodifts in 
religion. 


AFTER efcaping thefe fifteen fe@ions of 
Platonic frenzy, we nappily arrive at his cha- 
racters of the moft eminent poets of ancient 
. Greece and Rome; who have all, according to 
the author’s enthufiaftic theory, written up to 
his idea of making all poetry a myftic veil of 
sefk tes ds Tie however doth not always harp 

upon the {tring of his madnefs ; and when he 
doth not, his charaGters of the fevera] ancient 
poets are admirably juft and fine. 


He concludes the firft book with charaéters 
of the modern Latin poets of Italy, after few- 
ing them to his fyftem by a coarfe thread of 
diicourfe; for he tells us, that there is now no 
occafion for myfticifm in poetry, it being the 
fafhion for truth to appear without any cover 
ing. -As I hold modern Latin poetry in utter 
contempt, I need not tell you, that I agree 
with him in no one. character of any of its au- 


thors. In 
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In the fecond book he returns to his. Pla- 
tonifm with frefh vigour in characterifing 
Dante, on whom: he dwells thro many fec- 
tions. He afterwards. proceeds to value the 
other Italian poets, moftly with great juftice 
and acutenef{s. , 


Tuts is, I believe, an accurate analyfis of 
Gravina’s celebrated performance, Del/g Ragion 
Poetica: a work, which, tho written by a man 
of fine tafte and ample talents, is yet only a 
monument of the pernicious effets of fyfhem 
upon any fcience. Lord Bacon hath obferved 
that any faculty reduced to an art mutt of ne- 
ceflity become barren, becaufe art circumferibes 
it: as for inftance, no good poetry can be writ- 
ten by an author who pays the fimallett atten- 
tion to arts of poetry. Which arts of poetry 
are indeed, in my opinion, fo many contradic- 
tions in terms; for poetry is a faculty, not an 
art: an exertion of the mind to be circum- 
{cribed by rules, only when fome wonderful 
inventor fhall teach watches to think; there 
being fully as much abfurdity in the idea of 
giving mechanifm to thought, as in that of 
giving thought to mechanifm. The remark of 
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Lord Bacon, above quoted, may juftly be 
applied to fyftem: with attachment to which 
-€ a writer is tainted, he can hever acquire 
wide and lafting fame; which is only to be 
attained by the productions of a foul free as 
the mountain winds, and large as the univertfe. 
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LETTER XXxXI. 


F the numerous writers on truth, I know 
none who hath yet obferved that the truth 
perceivable to human reafon may. be reduced 
to two kinds, truth of fact and truth of nature. 


Brrore I proceed further, allow me to tell 
you an anecdote. 


Srp WALTER RALEGH, when confined in 
the ‘Tower, had prepared the fecond volume of 
his immortal hiftory for the prefs. He was 
ftanding at the window of his apartment, ru- 
minating on the office of an hiftorian, and on 
the facred regard which he ought to pay to 
truth, when of a fudden his attention was €X- 
cited by an uproar in the court, into which his 
profpect was dire€ted.. He daw one man ftrike 
another, whom by his drefs he: judged an 
officer, and who drawing his (word run the 
affailant thro the body ; who did not however 
fall till he had knocked down the officer with 

be pe. : his 
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his fift. The officer was inftantly feized, while 
lying fenfelefs, and carried awa ay by the fer- 
vants of juftice; while at the fame time the 
body of the man he had murdered was borne 
off re ome perfons, apparently his friends, 
who, with great difficulty, pierced thro the 
valt re that was now gathered around, 


Next day an acquaintance of Sir Walter 
called on him; a man, of whofe fevere probity 
and honour, Sir Walter was convinced from 
innumerable proofs, and rated his friendfhip 
accordingly, Ralegh, after their firtt compli- 
nents, told the ftory. of yefterday’s fray; which 
had imprefled him deeply, -as being a {petator 
of the whole affair, What was his {urprize, 
when his friend told him that he was perfectly 
miftaken in his whole ftory! That his officer 
was no officer, but a fervant of a foreign am- 
batiador.; that this ‘apparent officer gave the 
firft blow: that-he did not draw his {word, 
but the-other drew it, and it was wrefted out 
of -his hands, but ‘not till after he had run its 
owner thro the body, with it; that after this, a 
foreigheroin: the,,mob knocked the murderer 
down, moorder that he fhould not ef{cape; that 
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fome foreigners had carried off the fervant’s 
body: and that orders had arrived from court for 
the murderer-to be tried inftantly, and no favour 
fhewn, as the perfon murdered was one of the 
principal attendants of the Spanifh ambaffador. 
Sir,’ fays Ralegh, * allow me to fay that, tho 
‘IT may be miftaken as to the officerfhip of the 
¢ murderer, yet | know of a certainty, that all 
‘ my other circumftances are ftrifly true; be- 


‘ caufe I was a {pectator of the whole tranfac- 


‘tion, which pafled on that very {pot oppofite 
Y tp PI ’ 


‘ where you fee a {tone of the pavement a little 
¢‘raifed above.the reft.> «Sir Walter,’ fays the 
friend, ¢ upon that very ftone did | ftand dur- 
“ing the whole affair, and received this little 
‘{cratch in my cheek, in wrefting the fword 
‘ out of the fellow’s hand: and as } thall anfweér 
‘to God, you are totally miftaken. « You 
“grow warm, my friend, let us talk of other 
‘matters, faid Sir Walter; and, after fome 
other converfation, his friend departed, 


RALEGH took up the manufeript of ‘the 
fecond volume of his hiftory, then jutt com- 
pleted; * How many falfehoods are here?’ {aid 
the. ¢ If I cannot judge of the truth of an event 
P 4 ‘that 
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¢ that pafles under my eyes, how fhall I truly 
‘narrate thofe which have pafled thoufands of 
© years before my birth; or even thofe that 
¢ have happened fince my exiftence? Truth, I 
¢ facrifice to thee!’ The fire was already feed- 
ing on his invaluable work, the labour of 
years: and he calmly fat till it was utterly 


confumed, and the fable ghoft: of the laft leaf 
flitted up the chimney. 


From this anecdote I illuftrate an opinion 

9 
which I have always held, that there is no 
{uch thing as truth of fact, or hiftorical truth, 
known to man. Hittory is merely a fpecies of 

oe | 

romance, founded on events which really hap- 
pened; but the bare events as ftated by chro- 


4 


nologifts are alone true; their caufes, circum 
ftances, and efiects, as detailed by hiftorrans, 
depend entirely on the fancy of the relater. 
Of other truths none are pofitive to man, fave 
thofe fubje& to his fenfes; and even thefe are 
fallacious, tho the truths they affirm are pofi- 
tive, as fo us: to fuperior beings our truths are 
no doubt falfehoods, 


From 
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From this obfervation, however, a certain 
{pecies of truth, which confifts in the relation 
and conneétion of things, muit be exempted ; 
providing this may be called pofitive truth. 
I mean, truth of nature, or thas univerfal truth 
to be found in poetry and works of fiction. 
This confifts in the ptopriety and confiftence 
‘of event, of charaéter, of tentiment, of lan- 
guage, to be found in fuch works. Want of 
fach propriety and confiltence always {trikes 
even a common reader as fal/fe and abfurd. 
Were Achilles, inftead of fighting Hector, to 
fall on his knees, and beg for his life, the inci- 
dent would ftrike every one as contrary to 
gruth ot character. I need not ufe any more 
inftances to illuftrate my meaning; tho I doubt 
you will think it rather an uncommon remark, 
that the whole truth known to man, and not 
fabje&-to his fenfes, muft be found only in 
works of ition. Truth was not made for 
man, nor man for truth. He is the mere ctea- 
ture of falfehood: on falfchood depend his 
being, his paflions, his happinefs. 


By the truth of natare, you will perceive, 
J mean that reprefented and imitated by art. 


For 
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For when we fay that an event or character 
drawn by a painter or poet is not true, is not 
in nature, we imply that art hath relinguifhed 
Nature: art and nature are therefore, in this 
inftance, almott fynonymous terms’. for we 
refer the reprefentations. of art to that idéa of 
miverfal nature, which every mind acquires, 
in a greater or {maller degree, from being daily 
converfant in her works. 


A CHARACTER may however be drawn out 
of the ufual progrefs of nature, and yet have 
truth; as the Caliban of Shakipere. In. this, 
fancy, comparing certain ideas of utter rude= 
nels of human nature, blended with the bettial 
and demonic: the two firft drawn from real 
nature; the latter from a continuity of fimilar 
notions of thefe fupernatural beings, handed 
down from ages of ignorance to ages of refine- 
ment, compofes, from uniting thefe ideas, a 
certain ftandard of fitnefS and propriety of 
character, which is-here applied inftead of the 
grand ftandard of nature, ‘This fingular cha- 
racter is ¢rue to it/e/f, offends no idea of pro= 
pricty,-yét'is notin nature. 


Or 
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Or truth of nature, taken in a large fenfe as 
applicable to the grand works of nature, man 
can only judge in fo far as thofe concern him. 
It is the nature of the fun to produce heat, 
but, were it in time to poffefs the oppofite 
quality, we could not fay that nature was falfe, 
but that her effects varied. Were we told that 
the rays of the fun are effentially cold, but 
have the power to effet heat, we cannot prove 
the propofition wrong; we only judge from 
our feelings that the fun warms us: and the 
wifdom that would go further is folly; for any 
‘prerogative of nature that manifefts not its ex- 
iftence to us, we may boldly fay, hath no exift- 
ence, The Herfchelian planet certainly did 
not exift to us till it was difcovered, tho it was 
ever an attendant of our fyftem. How fit we 
are to judge of the truth of the works of na- 
ture, may be inferred from the fermon of the 
Cordelier, who defired his audience to admire 
the fuperlative wifdom and goodnefs of God, 
who always makes the greateft rivers to pafs 
by the greateft cities, 


LETTER XXXII. 


47 OUR wonder at my affertion, that the 
# modern ftage and drama are {uperior to 

the ancient, I can only remove by fupporting 
it with evidence. To begin with the theatre: 
that of the ancients confifted, Ikke ours, of a 
femicircle, of which the chord formed the 
ftage, behind which were conveniencies for 
. he femicircular part contained 
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feats Tor the Ipecrato;rs, ihe ancient ttage of 


rclkioy, Where’ the reciters of the play ftood; 
re the actors of the play 
the Suweay, where the chorus 
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was placed to dance and fing; and the opyycoa 
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here, as with us, the muficians held their 
refidence. The fcene was always the fame 
for each kind of drama. ‘The tragedy ‘had a 
{cene confiting of a view of a public place, 
as the court of a palace, or the like area, 
farrounded with buildings of magnificent ar- 
chiteciure. 
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chiteture. The comic {cene always Ccotl- 
fitted of a public place of domeftic architec- 
ture; and was commonly divided into three 
parts, by two ftreets opening up from it; fo 
that the actors came down thefe ftreets to the 
audience: by this mean {ome paflages in an- 
cient dramas are accounted for, 10 which per- 
haps an actor exprefles an ardent and repeated 
with to fee a perfon then on the ftage; that 
perfon is then in the other {treet, and cannot 
be feen by the actor, tho he is by the audience. 
The {cene of the ceiuginoy, OF farce, was always 
rural; as the fatyrs, its conftant chorus, were 
the fancied inhabitants of the woods. The 
whole machinery of the ancient fcene confifted 
in changing it, as either of the dramas were 
defigned for reprefentation. 


Tue vatt fuperiority of the modern fcens 
for real reprefentation, the grand object of the 
drama, is fo evident, that, to infifk on it, were 


to affront your judgment. 


Next to the {fcene was the BW pOTKUY 0s the 
profcenium, Or place before the fcene, as the pane 
imports. In this the a@ors or mimics of the 
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play appeared, For you muft know, that with 
the ancients, the acting of a play was quite a 
diftin& province from the {peaking or recita- 
tion. One fet of afors {poke, while another 
accompanied them with proper gefiures. As 
the laft was thought the mott important part 
of the drama, greater honour was paid to the 
mimics than to the reciters. 


Brow the wpotxuyioy was the Acléetov, where 
the reciters, above-mentioned, took their {ta- 
HOn In this hohe} dood fellows with mon- 
{trous mafks, contrived with fach large gaping 
mouths, as if they meant to eat all the {peCta- 
tors, man, woman, and child, and leaye none 
for to-morrow, as Lucian wittily tells us. 
Thefe reciters, with the lungs of Therfites, 
rehearfed the plece in mufical cadence; while 
the mufic of the orcheftra accompanied them, 
as it did the chorus when their turn came, 


NExT to this was the Juuean, or place of 
the chorus, whofe province you well know: 
and next the audience, as with us, the OLX NS Doty 
where, with the Romans, the magiftrates and 
chicf men of the city had a fuperb feat ap- 

pointed 
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pointed for them. The emperor’s feat was in 
the midft of the orcheftra, and called podium. 


Tue theatre of the Romans differed from 
that of the Greeks in fome refpects. For ex- 
ample, the pulpitum of the former, and arokioy 
of the latter, was fometimes in the Latin 
theatre of the fame elevation with the pro- 
feenium: nay I queftion if they were not fome- 
times blended in one. The chorus was like- 
wife, now and then, placed in the orcheftra. 
The fcene of the Romans was fometimes of 
amazing grandeur; that of the theatre of Ma- 
rius Scaurus being ornamented with 360 co-= 
lumns, and 2 3000 ftatues. 


Botu in the Greek and Roman theatre the 
{pectators fat in uniform rows of {tone feats, 
carried all round the femicircle. ‘The multi- 
tude of their vomitoria, or doors, is however 
much to be envied; as, in cafe of accident from 
the number of candles, fireworks, &c, ¢ sete 
4 our theatres; the fmallnefs and fewne{s o 
the paflages is fhockingly cruel and ab{urd. 


Gu 
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In the ancient theatre plays were always 
reprefented in broad day ; aud fometimes four 
tragedies, one after another, all the work of: 
one author when contending for the prize: 
while next day was fet apart for as many of an 
antagonift. Thefe ftrings of tragedies were - 
called rpsAoyias, and Téloaroyicy TpuLysieeay Spotpnot GM 
Over the theatre, which was open above, in 
cafe of rain, or intenfe heat of the fun, a vatt 
veil could be fpread by means of eafy machin- 
ery: this veil was fometimes_of the fineft filk. 


SomE contend that the Romans were accufe 
tomed to change their fcenes, during the repree 
{entation of the fame piece, from a mifconception 
of this paflage of Servius, in his notes on the 
third Georgic: Scena que fiebat aut verfilis erat, 
aut dudlilis. Verfilis tunc erat, quum fubito tote 
machinis quibufdam convertebatur, et aliam piélure 
faciem oftendebat. Duétilis tunc, quum traéhis ta 
bulariis hac atque illac fpecies picture nudabatur 
interior. But this only applies to the change of 
{cene for each drama, as above: exprefied 5 and 
as may be proved from this clear and pofitive 
paflage of Vitruvius, in the eighth chapter of 
his fifth book. Genera funt /cenarum tria. Unum 

2 . quod 
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guod dicitur tragicum, alterum comicum, tertium 
fatyricum. Horum autem ornatus funt inter fe 
diffimiles, difparique ratione: quod tragic@e defor- 
mantur (beware of tranflating this deformed: it 
means in. the claflic Auguftan Latin of Vitru- 
vius formed of, formantur de, as a monk would 
have phrafed it) columnis, fa/tigiis, et figuis, relt- 
guifque regalibus rebus. Comice autem edificio- 
rum privatorum et menianorum babent fpeciem, 
perfpectufque fencftris difpofitos communium edifi- 
ciorum rationibus. Satyrice vero ornantur arbori- 
bus, fpeluncis, montibus, reliquifque agreftibus re- 
bus, in topiarit operis fpeciem deformatis. From 
this you fee that there were only three changes 
of fcene in every ancient theatre; and thefe 
adapted folely to the different grand kinds of 
the drama. 


Neep I defcend to particulars, to evince 
the fuperiority of the modern ftage to the an- 
cient, after this genuine defcription of the lat- 
ter, drawn from its cotemporaries? Muft not 
the’ whole reprefentation of the ancients have 
heaped abfurdity upon abfurdity? The mute 
action of the mimics; guided by the voice of 
the reciters, conveyed thro tubes of brafs; and 
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fet off with a mafque; the one fide of whicli 
expreffed grief, and the other complacency $ 
fo that the a@or_ muft remember to turn his 
fad fide to the fpe€tators at. the proper minute. 
‘The unnatural declamation accompanied with 
mufic. The chorus dancing and finging at the 
intervals, &c, &c. &c. How {uperior is the 
natural neatnefs of our dramatic exhibitions, 
which reprefent life itfelf, to the uncouth mag- 
nificence of the ancients! To dwell longer on 
this; were needlefs, fo I fhall pafs to the confi- 
deration of the drama itfelf. To begin with 


tragedy. 


Tue fable of ancient tragedy is, in compa- 
rifon with ours, amazingly barren and jejune. 
Milton’s Sampfon is a true picture of moft 
ancient tragedies; and we all know what a 
yawning figure this would make on our ftage. 
In moft of their pieces there is but one inct- 
dent, and that contrived with little art; as in 
the Edipus Coloneus, where the perfonages 
exchange a number of fpeeches, and then one 
of them dies, ‘The only art of the author lies 
in f{ummoning topics of verbal commiferation. 
The Edipus Tyrannus is indeed an exception; 

but 
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but the horror of the events is too ftrong, and 
 difgufts the mind, inftead of attracting its fym- 
pathy. This remark affects not however the 
art of the author; which muft be allowed 
great, notwithftanding ‘that the tradition or 
narrative, upon which his piece ftands, muft 
have helped him in every particular, But, if 
art is the chief merit of tragedy, then is The 
Mourning Bride the firft of modern tragedies 3 
as indeed it is pronounced. by a Scotifh critics 
who in poetry knew not the beft from the 
worft. Nothing fpoils a tragedy more than an 
intricate plot; for no paflion can be raifed 
where the judgment always intervenes. 


In contraft, the modern tragedies feldom 
have an implex fable; but abound with life, 
action, incident. They intereft without per- 
plexing; and never puth the tragic paflions to 
horror and difguft. The chorus likewife de- 
{troyed the whole moral effect of tragedy, by 
thinking for the fpeCtators, who in that cafe 
never think for themfelves, Modern tragedies 
are far better calculated to mend the heart and 
manners than the ancient: domeftic tragedies, 
the moft moral and pathetic of all, being ut- 
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terly unknown to the ancients; who thought 
that we could not cry, except when her ma- 
jelty was a blubbering. The characters and 
language of our tragedies muft, of confequence, 
be more various and interefting. 


Ir in tragedy we excel the ancients, ftill 
more in comedy and farce. Of the Greek 
comedy of Ariftophanes let thofe fpeak who 
have difcovered that dung ceafes to ftink be- 
caufe it is Athenian. Certainly a meaner or 
dirtier fcribbler never difgraced any country 
than that ancient buffoon: he is fo totally 
without merit, that to take the trouble of ex- 
prefling {upreme contempt for him, is paying 
him too great honour. What has preferved his 
pitiful works? Style: almighty ftyle! Of the 
comedies of Philemon and Menander, we have 
many fragments which fhew the infipid mora- 
lity with which they were fraught. Our fen- 
timental comedy is a mere joke to them for 
foporification. The comedies of Terence are 
tranflations from theirs; and we fee how totally 
deftitute they are of the v7s comica; fo much fe 
as even to difguft the ancients themfelves; wit- 
nefs thefe verfes of the great Caefar, preferved 
by Suetonius 
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Tu.quoque, tu in fummis, O dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris; et merito, puri fermonis amator ; 
Lenibus atque utinam fcriptis adjuntta foret vis 
Comica, ut equato virtus polleret honore: 
Cum Gracis neque in hac defpectus parte jaceres: 
Unum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deeffe, Terenti. 


Intricate plot, and artificial ligature of {cenes, 
we find in Terence: but every thing elfe is 
wanting: character, fituation, incident, wit, 
humour, laughter, gaiety: indeed, the whole of 
that by which comedy is comedy. His dramas, 
in fhort, are dramas for mathematicians. 


Tux fuperiority of our farce to the ancient 
need not be remarked, after the account I lately 
fent you of the latter. The chorus; its confift- . 
ing always of fatyrs, &c. are manifeft fhackles 
which bound down the ancient farce in the 
dungeon of dulnefs. 


Tue duration of the ancient tragic drama I 
have already pointed out, as fhorter, and pre- 
ferable to ours: perhaps you will fay, that the 
want of incident authorifed the brevity of the 
Greek tragedy, But you will remember that I 
took my inftance from the Edipus Tyrannus, 4 
play that hath fufficient incident for a modern 
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drama. Since I wrote to you on the duration of 
the drama, I have found the following paffage 
in Cicero, which leads me to think that the 
ancients confidered the drama as reftricted to 
three acts. It is in the firft book of his Letters 
Ad Quintium Fratrem, and runs thus: I//ud te 
ad extremum oro et bortor ul, tanquam poeta boni, 
et actores induftrit folent, ‘fic tu in extrema parte 
et conclufione muneris, ac negotii tui, diligentiffi- 
mus fis: ut bic tertius annus, tanquam tertius ac- 
tus, perfeclifimus atque ornatifimus fuiffe videatur. 
I think this proof pofitive, and fincerely believe 
that Jittle Horace, like a Sabine puppy, was 
impudent enough to prefcribe an abfolute rule 
of poetry from his own fkull; and that we 
poor moderns are fo weak as to reverence his 
ibfe dixit as an oracle, which for foundation hath 
not the fhadow of a dream. 


Gravina, in his hook Della Tragedia, to 
which Iam much obliged, hath well fhewn 
that Ariftotle’s work on poetry is a crude and 
indigefted performance, written by the author 
in his filly vanity of dictating in every fcience 
then known to man, Indeed, both Viétorius 
and Caitelyetro agree with him, that this trea- 

tile 
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tife of Ariftotle is full of grofs improprieties 
and abfurdities, that could only proceed from 
an author’s writing on a fubjec&t he knew no- 
thing of. The book of Longinus on the Sub- 
lime is the fecond ancient work of criticifm 
that hath reached us; and in it the Sublime is 
confounded with the Beautiful and the Tender, 
qualities of writing direQly oppofite. So that 
little can be faid of the perfection of ancient 


criticifm, 


You fee I ufe the privilege of epiftolary 
writing ; and give you my thoughts as they 
rife, without ftudying arrangement. I hope, 
however, I do not go to play till after I have 
done my bufinefs ; and you know that of this 
Letter was to thew the fuperiority of the 
modern drama to the ancient: a point which I 
hope I have proved to a demonftration almoft 
mathematical. 
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OILEAU, a writer of the meaneft talents, 
whofe genius was imitation, and whofe 

tafte was envy, hath faid in fome one of his 
feeble labours, that he prefers the gold.of Vir- 
gil to the tinfel of Taffo. Now the joke i is that 
Boileau did not under rfiand one word of Italian! 
s Voltaire tells us in Le Siécle de Louis XIV. 
Aah te the fellow’s impudence! How impu- 
dent ignorance always is! As France at that 
period led the fafhions of England, both men- 
tal and corporeal, it is no wonder that Addifon, 
one of the beft writers and w orft critics in the 
world, fhut his eyes, and followed the French 
petit-maitre en critique. es | 


Appison, I am convinced, never read Taflo’s 
Gicralalemmey as 1 think it hath lately been 
pretty well Bore that he never read the 
Aminta. Had he perufed the works of that 
wonderful writer, he would have bluthed to 
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challenge him for a fault which he never once 
is blameable of: Taflo hath inftances of fpeech 
too figurative, but as little tinfel as Homer. 
He might, with equal propriety, have faid that 
Milton's works teem with atheifm., 


In Taffo I remember fcarce one falfe orna- 
ment. The palace ofArmida, tho the {cene of 
enchantment, is not adorned with decorations 
of glals, but of diamond; as ftrong as it is bril- 
Jiant. ‘The bird which fings an amatory ditty, 
that image of. the Gierufalemme which ap- 
proaches nigheft to the bounds of falfe orna- 
ment, hath in this view nothing unnatural; it is 
enchantment; it is beyond nature; and of con- 
fequence vindicable, nay modeft, when confi- 
dered in its proper point of light. Virgil’s 
trees that groan and drop blood, without fuch 
an excufe, I allow tinfical and futile to the laft 
degree. As to the language of Taffo, tho he 
wrote in a ftanza which muft have compelled 
him to redundance, yet I pronounce it as grave 
and proper, with all its riches, as that of 
almoft any Greek claflic ‘whatever, tho the 
Greeks laboured under no fuch inconvenience, 
It is the Latins, thofe apes clad in Grecian 
Be nck | cloaths, 
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cloaths, whom we may fafely accufe of tinfel 
or falfe ornament, both of images and language. 
Let us confider a few pafflages of Virgil, al- 
lowed their moft judicious writer, in this view. 
I have never read his Eneid with this intent, 
as would be neceflary to give a detail of all the | 
tinfel of it, fo can only give fuch paflages as at 
prefent occur to my memory. Indeed I never 
look into Virgil but with utter difguft, while 
Homer always gives me frefh rapture. 


I must premife, that we are not to wonder 
at Virgil’s tinfel, for we know that Mecenas, 
whom we look upon as a model of tafte, and 
who was Virgil’s patron, was fond of tinfel to 
excefs. Auguitus ufed to rally him always on, 
it, as we learn from Suetonius ; ‘and Macrobius 
hath preferved a part of a Letter from Auguf- 
tus to Mecenas, running thus: Vale mel gem- 
meum Medullia, ebur ex Etruria, lafer Aretinum, 
adamas fupernas, Tiberinum margaritum, Cilnio- 
rum fmaragda, jafpi figulorum, berylle Porfenne, 
carbunculum Italie, HO hve cuvewes mova padolece 
meecharum. Ah, Mecenas, what a poor gait 
thou muft have been ! 
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In the Eneid, Book II. The expreflion feris 
aurea fidera clamor may jultly be arraigned as 
tinfical, and of falfe brilliance. A cry firiking 
the golden fiars approaches much to glorious 
nonfenfe. A cry, a found, cannot ftrike fave 
organs of hearing, or of reverberation: ftriking 
the ftars 1s a puerile hyperbole: the golden ftars, 
a yet more puerile epithet, on an occafion in 
which their boundlef$ altitude fhould ‘have 
been the idea, if an epithet was neceflary.. The 
fidera lambit in the bombaft defcription of Ve- 


fuvius is of the fame family, 


Tue ftory of Polydorus, in the Third Book, 
is perhaps the moft unneceflary piece of empty 
decoration to be found in the works of any 
writer ancient or modern. 


In Book VIII, Virgil gives the following 
receipt to make thunder ; 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquofz ; 
Addiderant rutili tres ignis, et alitis auftri, . 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, fonitumque, metumque, 
Mifcebant operi, flammifque fequacibus iras. 
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R. ‘Three rays of a wreathed fhower, three 
«of a watery cloud. Add three of red fire, 
and of the winged fouth wind. Mix them 
up with terrible flafhes, and with found, and 
‘fears and with anger-and following fires.’ 


Lay 


a 
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Hap this ftood in any writer on whom our 
timid critics dared to exert their judgment, 
what laughter, what derifion, of that tinfical 
author who could affront..the judgment of his 
readers with fuch a caput mortuum of empty 
nonfenfe ! 


In Book XII. the horfes, 


Qui candore nives anteirent, curfibus auras, 
furnifh another proof of bad ornament, as doth 
the tree in Book IJ. which threatens its fellers, 
and threatens them by fhaking its hair at them; 

Illa ufque minatur ; 

Et tremefa&a comam concuffo vertice nutat. 
Perhaps at a leifure hour I may fend you more 
snftances; but thefe already adduced will, I 
believe, prove that tinfel was a quality of writ- 
ing very well known to the Roman Imitator. 


LETTER 
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LETTER “XXXIV. 


NY obfervation or difcovery, which 

tends to the improvement of our lan- 
guage, gives me particular pleafure: I there- 
fore agree with you in your applaufe of Mr. 
Sheridan’s remark, that the S$, which abounds 
fo much in the Englith orthography, hath very 
often the power of Z. Why fhould it not be 
written accordingly ? Why not fpell diz, uz, 
ber’z3; enclozez, arizez, &c. &c. &c.? I long to 
fee that hiffing letter as fcarce in the language 
as poffible. 3 


Tue Englith tongue is fufficiently ftrong, 
rich, and univerfal; muficalnefs and foftnefs 
are the only qualities it wants. ‘The greateft 
praife is therefore due to any wniter who at- 
tempts to improve its melody. Upon many 
years accurate attention beftowed on our lan- 
guage, it appears to me, that it 1s to the con- 
fonant terminations that the harfhnefs of our 
{peech may be imputed. Some words of frequent 

occur- 
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occurrence are alfo very rude; and twenty 
words of very common ufe will, if harfh, de- 
{troy the tone of a language; and, if uncouthly 
{pelt, will, to the eye, which ought to be con- 
fulted in orthography full as much as the ear, 
injure the form of a whole language. Such 
foreigners find our though, through, enotgh, 
rough, tough, and all other words in ugh, 
ughly-headed monfiers, to ute Milton’s ortho- 
graphy, which of themfelves are fufficient to 
make our tongue pafs for a dialect of the High 
Dutch. How are they futprized to find us 
pronounce tho, thro, enuf, ruf, iuf! and be at 
the expence of horrible gutturals, to make our 
langu: age have a hottentot air, which gutturals 
we cgnnet prohounce! In poetry for many a 
century we have written 740, thro, and fo they 
ought always to be {pelt in profe by every per- 
{on who hath any reverence for the eyes of his 
readers, theo in ¢hro having the fame found as 
in to, do: but if any one chufes to fpell throu, 
I have no objection. We thould certainly write 
ruf, enuf, tuf: brite, thote, nite, &c. Why write 
fo many towns with durgh? do not we pro- 
nounce Jura? A little ridicule of fciolifts als 
ways attends the firft introduction of a novelty 
into 
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into language, tho it fhould be infinitely for 
the better; but this one muft put up with, in 
fure expectation of the praife of pofterity, and 
that,of enlightened judges of one’s own time. 


Tue chief, fault of our language is, that 
almoft all its words end in confonants. The 
great point is to throw out every final confo- 
nant which we can. A/way, for inftance, is 
the old fpelling of a/ways, and 1s better: a//o is, 
for the fame reafon, fuperior to /kewis/e, which 
hath the found of a confonant in its termination. 
J could alfo with to fee the old fro fubftituted 
in lieu of from; the old ze for nor is better than 
its fubftitute. If the confonant cannot be re- 
jeGted, we fhould at leaft foften it, if poffible ; 
and never, for example, write bas, does; but 
hath, doth: the zh is frequent in the Greek, and 
is quite melodious, Inftead of draws, views, 
plays, throws, or even draweth, &c. I believe 
a wellwifher to the tune of our tongue will 
write doth draw, doth play, &c. to preferve fuch 
very few words as we have ending in vowel- 
founds. The Greek and Latin, and the modern 
Italian and French, have not fo many words 
ending in confonants as we by a great deal. .A 

3 matter 
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matter of regret to every admirer of the Eng- 
lith language: and indeed had not fortunately 
our adverbs, for the moft part, been taken from 
the French, with the fine vowel termination 
of y, but far better in the old {pelling ze; as 
namely, boldly, &c. our tongue muft have been 
ftill more fadly hurt by confonant-terminations. 
The great fecret of writing melodious Englith 
is furely to draw into view every poffible word 
which may terminate with a vowel. 


Common phrafes which are ungrammatical 

a good writer fhould ever avoid, tho they 
have high authority to fupport them. Such 
are methinks, to-day, and the like. Dr. Arm- 
trong in his Sketches by Launcelot Temple, E/q; 
hath given us fome juft obfervations on our 
language. How the nonfenfical phrafe /ubjedt- 
matter fhould be ftill ufed, in fpite of the ridi- 
cule he hath entailed on it, I cannot conceive: 
He obferves that. berwixt fhould never be ufed 
for between. ‘Fo which let me add, that it is 
quite amazing to fee an author, who hath ears 
and eyes, write amongf?. Gray, tho he writes 
with melody, hath amid?! Are not among and 
amid Englith words? Befides for befide is lable 
to 
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to the fame objeCtion. The diphthongs @ and @ 
are now unknown to our tongue, being trans~ 
formed into e, and with great propriety. ‘To 
words fpoilt in our fpelling may be added the 
preterite, &c. offome verbs. I read, I have reaa 
your book: do not we pronounce rédd? and an 
eminent writer in his familiar letters {pells it 
*edde. ‘The preterite of no verb fhould be the 
fame with the prefent, elfe inexplicable confu- 
fion will arife: but barbarians have formed our 
tongue, and men of {cience are afraid to meddle 
with it; elfe why not write Jurted as well as 
parted, &c. &c. &c. However, a writer of any 
precifion or elegance, will ever write did hurt, 
&c. at leaft. Why fhould we fpell vanities, &c. 
when the fingular is vanity? The plural ftood 
fo when the word was {pelt vanitie, and we 
retain it; tho the lazinefs merely of fub{titut- 
ing one letter for two made fome blockhead 
very improperly write vanity, Such is the pro- 
grefs of our language! 


Dr. Lowrs, in his Grammar, {ems not to 
know what to make of himjelf. If we fay he 
came bimfelf, it is nonfenfe: if be came bis /elf, 
it is not fenfe. I with each of our Gothic 

R aticeftors 
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arieeftors ai had a drubbing. to Aim/felf 
for invent ig fuch words. _We ule yourfelf in 
every cafe; it would feem we fhould alfo fay 
their felves, his felf, in all cafes: if we fay you 
your) elf, of eel, to yourself, yourfelf, O you 
yourfelf, by or with yourfelf; we mutt of courte, 
© Jj? ad 

fay they theirfelves, of theirfelves, to theirfelves, 
ther felves, O they theirfelves, by or with there 
felves: and be bis self, of bis felf, to bis Self, bis 
fell, O he bis felf, by or with bis felf. Self in 
old Englith is fynonymous with fame, as jelve 


aa) 5 felve colour. 


Ir is mortifying to every judge of language, 
who muft know that the melody and elegance 
of a tongue depend altogether upon its vowel 
terminations, to reflect that in ‘Englifh not 
above a dozen’ common words end in 4; as 
villa, idea, pid%d, @ra, quota, flanza, and one 
or two more: fea,, plea, fea, &cs do not found 
as if they ended in a. In &not one word ends: 
nor ini! Ino about two dozen; as go, fo, fo, 
avo, lo, flucco, tobacco, calico, portico, do, Cargo, 
echo, tho, who, intaglio, ratio, folo, &c. Whofo I 
would recommend to fucceed whofoever, as it 
preceded in antiquity; whereto, hitherto, are bet- 
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bftitutes. In w we have no word 


Romans had very few: in oz 


ter than any fub 
whatever, and the 
we have only two, zou, you. In y we have na 
lefs than 4900 words, about an eighth of our lan- 
guage; our words amounting to about 35,000. 


1 that the @ be 


ro 


Of this number 


would propof 
reftored to alt the fubftantives:. for inftance, 
we fhould write beauré, treaté, rvoré, &c. as from 
the French. In w, as a vowel, we have a few 
of the moft fonorous words in our lan: 
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fiw, blow, new, faw, law, &c. 
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minations. sa is owing to the qualified fub- 
; PS Pepe he there pbpeh 3 
ftantives in wefs, as boline/s, bappinefs, cc. mofkt 
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of which may be regarded as obfolete with all 
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my heart, for we have fanciitude, felicity, &c. 


fo that almoft every one may be avoided, as 


they always are by good writers.’ But the ne- 
gative /efs, the great caufe of our other termi- 
nations in ef;, cannot be fo eafily thrownout: 

: can 


yea.a double /s is now neceflary, for we 
never yeh endles, needles, witho 

What fhall we fay to hopeleffnefi, fearleffnels 
and bbe delicious words? TJ 


» 
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the language, but will never be in that of a 
mafter of it. By the way, if we wrote z in 
{tead of s, in many inftances, we might even 
{pell xeedlez without confufion arifing from the 
plural of needle. 


Every country fchoolmafter, and compiler 
of grammars or dictionaries, will tell us that 
our language is claflic and perfeé&. For lo! 
grammars have been written of it within thefe 
twenty years, fo that it 1s ftationary and quite 
the thing, and a very pretty thing it is. My 
dear friend, you know that our language is not 
yet one century old, as to orthography, the 
moft effential point of any fpeech. Look into 
Milton’s MSS. or his own editions, and you 
will fee this at once. Now I will hazard a 
bold opinion, namely, that our language is 
now infinitely more barbarous, in all ref{pects, 
than it was in the days of Chaucer. For me- 
lody there is no comparifon; the ¢ always 
pronounced, as in /poke, /hake, &c. was alone 
fufficient to render it much more melodious. 
Tt is truly rifible to hear how we talk of our 
language. Did you never read of that village 
gf Spanith aborigines, difcovered by the duke of 

Alva’s 
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Alva’s hawk, who, being quite inclofed with 
rocky mountains, thought there was no world 
beyond their barriers? This is a lively type of 
our predilection for our native tongue ; while, 
compared with the Italian or Spanifh, it is 
harfh to excefs.. “Che emperor Charles V. 
we are told, faid he would talk French to his 
friend, Italian to his miftrefs, and Englith to 
his horfe. I fuppofe, by the bye, that, in 
obfervance of this apophthegm, our fenators fo 
much frequent the academy of Newmarket, in 
order that, by much converfation with their 
horfes, they may be qualified to {peak good 


Englith, 


However, it muft be allowed, that if the 
Englifh is too harfh, the Italian is too foft ; 
and it will be eafier to foften the Englifh than 
to harden the Italian, The Spanith is not fo 
rich as the Enelith, and therefore is inferior. 
For the French, I know not what to call it, 
If we call it a language, it is as we call the 
droning of a bagpipe mufic. In pronounciation 
it is a nafal redundancy of eibberifh: in writ 
ing —~-—— it muft not be pronounced! Silent 
€onfonants, a phenomenon of nonfenfe un- 
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eefined and fixed the tongues: in England the 
barbarous blockheads of the loweft mob have 
corrupted and daa the language, and it is 
ridicule for a man qualified to judge of it, even 
to give a new fpelling! In France, the {peech 
which was thought fixed, hath gone thro in- 
numerable changes even in the tenfes of verbs, 
fuch as etait, avait, &c. ufed within thet 
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twenty years for the old etoit, avait, &c. 
Milton, in moft of his works, adopted the old 
orthography of § uailee in contempt of the mob 
of fciolifts, as he calls them; men w ho know 
ayeitia’ yet judge of every thing, without being 
capable of examining, ot going further than 
they did at fchool. But fince his time no 
writer hath had courage to bear up againit the 
vulgar; and the confequence is that the head 
follows the tail. 


Tue plan would we my friend, that the 
king ep incorporate one hundred, or indeed 
all, of the moft feland men im the kingdom 
or 1g fhould affociate themfelves, under the 
name of The Academy for Hike VINE tide slab ii. 
The great intent fhould be to foften and tune 
the Enelith fpeech as much as vollible: new 

Ra modes 
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modes of fpelling, and new ufes. of vowels 
ought to be adopted. The Academy fhould 
publith a grammar and dictionary, in which 
the new orthography fhould be ufed: and all 
the members, and indeed all the /éerati in the 
Kingdom, fhould unite to affert their proper 
power over the mob. I am convinced, that in 
Be ; 
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quite different from that of the fearhel till a 
century after Cicero, In ancient Greece,. and 
in modern Italy, the colloquial diale&ts varied 
in journeying over every ten miles: in both 
countries the written language of the literati 
confifts of Howers taken from all thefe diales. 
Had we a {cientific language alfo, it were an 
admirable inftitution. And perhaps a thoufand 
years hence, when the Britifh power may be 
no more, the language would furvive: an event 
which, it may be. feared, cannot be effected 
even by Milton and Shakfpere, if the {peech 
remains in its prefent rude ftate. I do nat 
mean that our {cientific language fhould be 
indebted to our different dialects, as the Greek 
and Italian; for I know not of one Scoticifm, 
Jricifm, or provincialifm, which would contri- 
bute in the leaft to the elegance of our tongue. 


The 
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"The fole intention fhould be to improve our 
orthography, and give us a number of vowel- 
terminations. The é fhould, in particular, be 
always pronounced as in fhe: the Germans 
pronounce it; and, were not their fpeech full 
of gutturals, the confequence would be that it 
would, from this very circumftance, prove 
more melodious than the Englifh. I look 
upon the Greek as the moft perfect language, 
both for ftrength and melody, that ever was 
known: now in Greek I have found that. the 
vowel terminations of words taken as they run 
in any book, are equal to one third of the lan- 
euage. In Englifh the vowel terminations 
amount but to one fourth of the language; it 
follows that we want vowel terminations for 
about 8000 words, How are they. to be fup- 

plied? fuppofe | 
a for all plurals inftead of the s ; pena for pens ; 
papera for papers, &c. this would alone furnifh 
us with a fufficiency in a. This feems the 
Hilandic plural in many cafes, /kipa for /hips, &c. 
and is thus quite confonant to the genius of our 

Janguage, which is of northern parentage. 
¢ fhould be given to all fubftantives in y, as 
beauté, bounté, &c. and fhould always be pro- 
nounced 
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nounced in finals-as fame, ‘pare, moré, grace, 
&c. as of old. ‘The ze fhould go to’all verbs in 
y, as beautifie, &c. | 

413 a heer yation: unknown ‘to ‘our prefent 
tongue, tho anciet ily common. ‘Give it to all 
adjectives in’ y,’ as health, weart, &c. The 
adverbs in ¥ Beit alone to retain it, as freely, 
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very rare in our tongue 
O mt fubftantives ‘ending in 
harth confonants:-fuch as-thofe in 4, ‘crabo, 
fiabo, webo; and in‘c, ‘the panne &c! To all 
fubftantives in d, as commando, &e. we havea 
mber of terminations ind; and a great 
will yet ict and may, ‘forat 1s nota 


very harfh clofe. ‘The f is ‘the’ Greek @, ‘and 
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we have not many ene ending in it, {fo that 
no alterations need be made. g is a harth clofe, 
fave in the very mufical zg of our participle 
prefent, &c. Subftantives in g fhould take the 
o, as flago, eggo, &c. The ch ts fhocking, and 


? 
hocking, and throwing out the 4, 1s entitled 
to o, even in adjectives, as beeco, for beech ricos 
for rich, &c. Our other words in & may ftand ; 
the i/f, in particular, is pleafing, as fai naif, a 


z } 


feurifo, &e. The ck is horrid, and muft omit 
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the 2 in’ every inftance;: and take the o in all 
adjectives and {ubftantives, as guaco, faco, &c. 
The rk muft take the o. The / 1s an exquifite 
final, and wé have happily a great number, 
The m is bad: let all fubftantives take the o, 
as epigrame, oC. The 7 is not unpleafing, the 
jon, in particular,-is excellent. All fubftantives 
in # muft take the 0, as carpo, cupo, &c. Tor 
and-s nothing fhould be given that can be 
avoided: give all fubftantives the v. Subftans 
tives in ¢ fhould all take the o, as facto, &c. 


By thefe alterations, and giving the plurals 
in a, great melody might be produced, which, 
tho uncouth at firft, would in half a century 
become familiar and elegant. ‘The pofletfive s; 
one of the greateft difgraces of our language, 
ought to be kicked out. But how fupply its 
place? The of, or the delongeth, may fupplant 
it in every poffible inftance ; for examples, It zs 
bers; It belongeth to her: Horace’s works; The 
works of Horace. In fact, the of alone is known 
to other modern languages as a poffeftive. 


On the confonants I have no more to ob- 
ferve, fave that our lexicographers are fhock- 


ingly 
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ingly miftaken about the ck, which they call 
quite Eengljh, tho it is unknown till the lateft 
‘times. In old writers we have Jef for lack ; 
loc for lock, &c. but never ck, ‘That man need 
hever go to a concert, or look’ at a picture, 
who can write Publick, Gallick, Gothich, 8c. 
and! would praife him who fhould begin to 
write roc for rock, tric for trick, &e: Our 
dictionary-mongers are {till more groflly igno- 
rant with regard to x; the name of which they 
fay 1s zzard, that is, s hard! This dream mutt 
have occurred to fome fchoolboy at the very 
bottom of his form, and merits pity. The 
Englifh name in every mouth is exeds and well 
exprefles the found of that fine confonant, 
which sie reader of Italian knows to be delici- 
ous, and fuperior to that of any confonant, fave 
i, lise even bears repetition with more foftnefs 
than /ittelf, as grandezza, bellexza, morbidezza, 
What fhall then be faid to thofe teachers who 
have difcovered that it was s hard; harder than 
sitfelf! If fuch be the barbarifm of writers on 
our language, what muft be the barbarifm of 
the language itfelf? If Charles V. talked of 
fpeaking Englifh to his horfe, when it had in- 
finitely more vowels, and only one s, in- words 

to 
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to which the French ftupidity of laft century 
gave two, fuch as happine/s, &c. becaufe the 
French forfooth wrote grandeffe, &c. what would 
he fay of it now? He would certainly fay, he 
would only talk it to its lexicographers! 


THE x, in fa€t, is as much fuperior to the s 
in found, as the foothing duz of a bee is to the 
horrid Sis of a ferpent. ‘The found made by 
the bee is an eternal continuation of that of s; 
and hath been reckoned very pleafing by all 
poets, from thofe who liftened to the bees of 
Hymettus, down to Milton. 


While the bee with honied thie, 

That at her flowry work doth fing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With -fuch concert as they keep, 

Entice the dewey feather’d fleep. 

| In PENsoRoso. 

The dif of a ferpent or goofe, which hath the 
5 hard, is quite the reverfe of pleating. 


Tue divifion of ‘inanimate objects into male 
and female genders is an abfurdity from which 
our tongue is happily free, tho it pervades almott 
all other languages, ancient and modern, But, 


to. 
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to render our fpeech quite perfect, the very 
natural and neceffary accommodation of the 
adjective to the fubftantive, in plural and fingu- 
Jar, ought to be adopted. Such as, fing. a bad 
pen; plur. dada pena; bad pens. 


As I know that it is impoffible to tire you 
in treating a fubject, which is fo very inter- 
efting to every Englifhman, I thall beg “leave 
to fubjoin a paper of the SpeCtator, in the im- 
proved language which’I would propofe. 


SPECTATOR, N° 159,. 

WueEn I waz ato Grand Cairo, I picked up 
feveral orientala manufcripta, whica } havé ftilk 
by me. Among othera, I met with oné enti- 
tulen, Thea Vifiona of Mirza, whica I havé 
redd ove with great pleafuré. J intend to give 
ito to the publico, when I havé no other enter- 
tainmento fo them; ando {hall begin with the 


firft vifion, whico I havé tranflaten wordo fo. 


v7Iee¥ a4 a9 £. 11 T2? 
VOrdoO az followeth., 


On the fifth day of the moon, whico, ac= 
cording to the cuftomo of mya foréfathera, I 
alway 
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alway keep holi, aftero having wathen mvfelf, 
ando offeren up. mya morninga devotiona, I ai- 
cended thea hia hilla of Bagdat, in ordero.to.pas 
the refto of the day in meditation ando prayero. 
Az I waz heré airing my felf on thea topa of 
thea mountaina, I fell into a profound contem- 
plation on the vanité of human life; ando paf- 


fing fro oné thote to anothero: Surely » faid I, 
man iz buto a fhadow anhdo hfe a OEE 
Whilé I waz thufo muzing, I caft mina eyea 
‘towardo the fummito ofa roco, tha waz noto 
faro fro me, where I difcovered one in the ha- 
bito of a fhepherdo with a litel mufical inftru- 
mento in hiz hando. Az I looked upo him, 
he applied ito to hiza lipa, and began to play 
upo ito. The foundo of ito waz exceeding 
{weet, and wrote into a varieté of tuna tha weré 
inexpreflibly melodiouza, ando alto differenta 
fro any thing I had evé heard. They put me in 
mindo of thofé heavenlia aira tha aré playen 
to thea departen foula of good men, upo their 
firft arrival in paradifé, to wear out thea impref- 
fiona of theira lafta agonea, and qualifie them fo 

thea pleafuréa of tha happi placé. My hearto 
‘melted away. in fecreta rapturea 
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I wap been ofté told tha the foco befé mé 
waz the haunto of a genius, ando tha feveral 
had been entertainen with mufico who had 
pafen by ito, buto nevero heatd tha the mufi- 
cian had befo miaden his felf vifibel; -Wheh 
he had raifen mya thétea by thofé tranfporting 
aira whica he played, to tafté thea pleafurea of 
hiz converfation, az I looked upo him liké oné 
aftonifhen, he beckoned to me, ando, by the 
waving of hiz hando, ditected me to approach 
the place where he fat: I drew nearo with tha 
reverence whico iz due to fuperior naturé; ando, 
az my hearto waz entirely fubduen by the cap- 
tivating ftraina I had heard, I fell downo ato 
hiza feet, ando weeped. The genius {miled upo 
me with a looko of compaflion ando affabilité, 
tha familiarized him to my imagination; ando 
ato oncé difpelled alla thea feara ando apprehen- 
fiona with whica I approached him. He lifted 
me fro the groundo; ando, taking me by the 
hando, Mirza, faid he, | havé heard thee in thya 
foliloquea, follow me. 


He theno led me to the hieft pinnacle of the 
roco, ando placing me on the topo of ito: Caft 
thina eyea eaftwardo, faid he, ando tell me wha 

thou 
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thou feczt. I fee, faid I, a hugé valley, ando 
a prodigiouz tidé of watero rolling thro ito. 
The valley tha thou feezt, faid he, iz the valley 
of miferé; ando the tidé of watero tha thou 
feezt iz parto of the great tidé of eternite. 
Wha iz the reazon, faid I, tha the tidé I fee 
rifeth ou of a thic mifto ato oné endo; ando 
again Jozeth it felf in a thic mifto ato the 
other? Wha thou feezt, faid he, iz tha por- 
tion of eternité whico iz callen timé, meafuren 
ou by the fun, ando reacing fro the begin- 
ning of the worldo to the confummation of ito. 
Examiné now, faid he, this fea tha iz thufo 
bounden with darkné ato botha enda, ando tell 
me wha thou difcoverezt in ito. 1 fee a bridgé, 
{aid I, ftanding in the mido of the tidé. The 
bridgé thou feezt, faid he, iz human lifés con- 
fider ito attentively. Upo a moré leifureli fur- 
vey of ito, I found tha ito confifted of three- 
fcors ando tena entira archea, with feveral 
broken archea, whica, adden to those tha weré 
entira, madé up the numbero abou an hundred. 
AzI waz counting thea archea, the genius told 
me tha this bridgé confifted ato firft of a thou- 
zand archea, buto tha a great flood fweeped 
away the refto, ando left the bridge in the 
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ruinouz condition I now beheld ito. Buto tefl 
me further, faid he, wha thou difcoverezt on 
ito? I fee multitudea of peopel paffing ové ito, 
faid I, ando a blac cloud hanging on eaco endo 
of ito. Az I looked moré attentively, I faw 
feveral of the pafengera dropping thro the 
bridgé into the great tidé tha flowed under- 
neath ito; ando upo further examination, per- 
ceived theré weré innumerabela trapo-dora tha 
lay concealen in the bridgé, whica thea pafen- 
gera no fooner trod upo buto they fell: thro 
them into the tidé, ando immediately difap- 
peared. ‘Thesé. hidden pito-falla weré fet very 
thica ato the entrancé of the bridgé, fo tha 
thronga of peopel no fooner broké thro thea 
clouda buto mani of them fell into them, 
Thei grew thinnera towardo the middel; buto 
multiplied, and lay clofera togethero towardo 
the endo of thea archea tha weré entira. 


Tuerr’ weré indeed foma perfona, buto 
their numbero waz very fmall, tha continued 
a kind of a hobbling marco on thea broken 
archea; buto fell thro, oné aftero anothero, 
being quité tiren ando {pent with fo Jong a 
walko. 


J PASSE B 
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I PASSED fomé timé in the contemplation of 
this wonderful ftructuré, ando the great varitie 
of objecta whica ito prefented. My hearto waz 
fillen with a deep melancholé to fee feveral 
dropping unexpectedly in the mido of mirth 
ando jollité, ando catching ato every thing tha 
ftood by them to fave theirfelva. Somé were 
looking up towardo the heaven, in a thdteful 
pofturé, ando in the mido of a fpeculation 
{tumbeled and fell ou of site. Multitudea were 
very bufia in the purfuito of bubbela tha glit- 
tered in theira eyea ando danced befo them, 
-buto ofté when thei théte theirfelva within 
the reaco of them, their footing failed, -ando 
dow thei fank. In this confufion of objecta, I 
obferved fomé with fcymetera in theira handa, 
ando othera with urinala, who ran to and fro 
upo the bridge, thrufting feveral perfona on 
trapo-dora, whica did noto feem to lie in their 
way, ando whica thei mite have efcapen, had 
thei noto been thufo forcen upo them. 


Tue genius, feeing me indulge myfelf in 
this melancholi profpecto, told me I had dwel- 
len long enuf upo ito. Take thina eyea ofio 
the bridgé, faid he, ando tell me if thousyeto 

3.2 {eezt 
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feezt any thing thou dozt noto comprehend. 
Upo looking up; wha mean, faid I, thosé 
ereata flitea of birda tha aré perpetually hover- 
ing abou the bridgé, ando fettling upo ito fro 
time to time? I fee vulturea, harpya, ravena, 
cormoranta, and, among many othera fea- 
theren creaturea, feveral litela wingen boya tha 
perc in greata numbera upo thea middela archea, 
Thesé, faid the genius, are envé, avarice, fuper- 
flition, defpair, love; with the lika carea, ando 
patliona, tha infeft human lifé. 


I HERE fetched a deep figh: alas, faid I, 
man waz made in vain! how 1z he given away 
to miferé, ando mortalité! torturen in lifé, ando 
{wallowen up in death! The genius, being 
moven with compatfion towardo me, badé me 
quit fo uncomfortabel a profpeéto. Look no 
moré, faid he, on man in the firft ftagé of hiz 
exiftencé, in hiz fetting ou fo eternité, buto 
caft thiné eye on tha thic mifto, into whico 
the udé beareth thea feveral generationa of 
mortala tha fall into ito. I direéted my site, 
az I waz orderen, ando whethero oro no the 
good genius ftrenthened ito with ani fuper- 


natural forcé, oro difhpated parto of the mifto 
tha 
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tha waz befo too thic fo the eye to pnenetraté, 
T faw the valley opening ato the further endo, 
ando fpreading forth into ‘an immensé ocean, 
tha had a hugeé roco of adamatito running thro 
the mido of ito, ando dividing ito into two 
equala parta. Thea clouda ftill refted on one 
half of ito, infomuco tha I could difcover no- 
thing in ito. Buto the other appeared to me 
a va{t ocean planten with innumerabela ilanda 
tha weré coveren with fruita ado flowera, ando 
interwoven witha thouzand littela fhining feaa 
“tha-ran among them. I could fee perfona dreft 
in gloriouza habita, with garlanda upo. theira 
heada, pafing’ among the treca, lying dow by 
thea fidea of fountaina, oro’réfting’ on beda of 
flowera; ando could hear a contuten harmone 
of finging birda, falling watera, humana voicea, 
ando moficala inftrumenta.: Gladne grew 
me uro the difeoveré ‘of fo deliteful a fceré. 
T-withed fo thea winga of an eagel, tha I mite 
flie'away to thosé happia feata; buto the ge- 
‘nius ‘told me theré waz uo. paflagé to them 
excepto thea -patea of death tha 1 faw opening 
everi momento’ upo the bridge. Thea ilanda, 
faid lie, tha lie fo frefha ando greena befo thee, 
vando- with whica the wholé facé of the ocean 
S 3 appeareth 
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appeareth fpotten, az faro az thou canzt fee,. 
aré moré in numbero than. thea fanda on the 
fea fhore: there aré myriada of ilanda behind 
those whica thou heré difcoverezt, reacing 
furthero than thiné eye, oro even thiné imagi- 
nation, can extend it felf. Thesé aré thea 
manfiona of good men aftero death; who, ac- 
cording to thea degreea ando kinda of virtue in 
whica thei excelled, are diftributen among 
these feveral ilanda, whica abound with plea- 
fura of ditferenta kinda ando degreea, fuitabela 
to thea relifha ando perfeétiona of these who aré 
fettelen in them: everi iland iz a-paradizé.ac- 
commodaten to thea refpectiva inhabitanta of 
ito. Aré noto thesé, Mirza! habitationa wortha 
contending fo? Doth lifé appear miferabel, tha 
giveth thee opportunitea of earning fuco a re- 
wardo! Iz death to be fearen tha will convey 
thee to fo happi an exiftencé? Think not man 
waz madé in vain, who hath fuco an eternité 
referven fo him. I gazed with: inexpreffibel 
pleafuré on thesé happia ilanda. Ato lenth, 
{aid I, fhew me now, I befeec thee, thea fecreta 
tha le hidden undé thosé darka clouda whica 
cover the ocean on the other fidé of the roco 
of adamanto, ‘The genius. making me. no an- 

fwero, 
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svero, J turned abou to addres myfelf to him 
éfecond timé, buto I found tha he had left me. 
Itheno turned again to the vifion, whico I 
had been fo long contemplating, buto, inftead 
of the rolling tidé, the archen bridgé, ando 
thea happia ilanda, I faw nothing buto the 
long hollow valley of Bagdat, w ith oxen, fheep, 
ando camela, grazing upo thea fidea of ito. 


Iam fenfible that the uncouth appearance 
of many of the new-modified words in this 
{pecimen, will make you {mile ; but, as The- 
miftocles faid to the Spartan general, Strike dut 
bear me: fo fay 1, Smile but hear me. Wad 
Chaucer obtained a prophetic glimpfe of our 
prefent language, perfect as we think it, how 
he would have laughed! Ridicule is indeed fo 
far from being the teft of truth, that no perfon 
or object in nature is not capable of being 
viewed in a ridiculous light. Montefquieu 
obferves, that women, whofe underftandings 
are generally weak, are the fupreme and im- 
mediate judges of ‘ridicule. Indeed we all 
know, that women and children are the very 
firft to perceive any thing ridiculous in a per- 
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fon or incident; which is of itfelf a certain 
proof that ridicule may be defined to be, the 
effect of an odd fenfation, produced in very weak 
minds, by the grotesque reprefentation of things 
which their own feeble or diftorted faculties occa- 
fron. And it is a certain faét, that the weaker 
and the more minute any mind is, the more it 
1s prone to ridicule; for we always obferve, 
that one fool is the readieft.to find out and 
expofe another. 


I mace thefe remarks merely to guard you 
again{t trying me by the laws of ridicule; for, 
if fo, you may laugh, and I will think, and let 
us fee who will get the better in the end. For 
nothing 1s fo manly as to ridicule ridicule, 
which is itfelf the moft ridiculous thing in the 
world ; and I even admire Mr. Gray’s plan of 
wearing muftachios for a confiderable time, to 
fhew that he de{pifed every poffibility of ridi- 
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AFTER this protettation, I fhall beg leave to 
offer a few obfervations more, on this very in- 
terefting fubject. 


THE 
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Tue number of words in the Greek lan- 
guage is about 30,000; in the Latin, about the 
fame. By words I underftand thofe put as dif- 
tinct words in dictionaries, 


Or modern languages, the Italian hath 
about 35,000; the French, about 32,000; the 
Spanifh, about 30,000. The Englifh hath 
about 35,000: Johnfon’s Dictionary hath up- 
wards of 40,000; but of thefe 5000 are obfo- 
lete, or never ufed; and all his words from 
Sir Thomas Brown, and other pedants, ought 
to have been omitted. _ The joke is, that with 
him every body is an authority! 


Tue Greek language hath of vowel termi- 
nations one-third, or 33 words in 100. | 

Tue Latin the fame. 

TuE Italian nine-tenths, or go in 100! 

THE Spanifh, 66 in 100; or two-thirds. 

Tue Englifh, 25 in 1003; or one-fourth, 

Or all thefe, you fee the Englifh comes 
nigheft the Greek and Roman, even now, in 


vowel terminations ; and in initial and medial 


vowels 
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vowels they may be regarded as equal. The 
Englith is therefore at prefent the moft perfect 
of modern languages even in found. 


Bur to give a language more perfect in me- 
Jody than any yet feen, the number of confo- 
nant and vowel terminations ought to be equal. 
This the plan I have juft propofed would effect 
to every poflible degree. 


Dip you ever obferve that », r, and ¢, are fo 
frequent in our tongue as, in a fount of letters, 
to require triple the number of almoft any 
other confonant? The r is very harfh; and 
wherever any of them can be turned out, the 
better, tho the ¢ be a very foft vowel, and the 
n bath a fine filver found. 


Ir may ftrike you that the plural in a might 
have an effect like the fupernumerary @ in bur- 
lefque fongs; as, He was a gallant knight-a, &c. 
But this very fingularity of a {uperfluous vowel, 
unknown to other languages, proves that we 
want terminating vowels to the melody of our 
tongue; and that ais chiefly wanted, 


Lastiy, moft of the alterations in the {pe- 
cimen are not innovations, but reforations of our 
ancient language. SINCE 
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Since I am treating the improvement. of 
language, give me leave to add a very few re- 
marks on the prefent Greek characters ufed in 
printing, which are ina fhocking ftate indeed, 


Aupus, and the other printers who firft 
printed Greek, adopted at once the moft bar- 
barous characters then ufed by the Greek ama- 
nuenfes. . Hence the firft Greek characters -are 
worfe than the Roman, tho the later are very 
unfhapely. By a fingular fatality the Roman 
character hath been improved, and brought to 
fupreme elegance; while the Greek hath got 
worfe and worfe. ‘The abominable. contrac- 
tions, which appear in almoft every word of 
the firft editions of Latin books, are now no 
where to be found. The more abominable 
contractions, and diftorted letters, of the early 
Greek editions, {till exift in all their glory! 


Common fenfe! Common fenfe! what an 
uncommon thing art thou! 


Tue ftrange letters and contractions now 
ufed in the Greek, are no older than the tenth 
century, as may be feen in Montfaucon’s 

| Pale- 
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Paleographia Greca. ‘They were introduced 
by moft barbarous monks, in the moft barba- 
rous age; and we, more barbarous than the 
moft barbarous, retain them! Before that period 
of deep ignorance, the Greek was all written 
in elegant and formal CAPITALS: of which 
fine fpecimens exift, fuch as the Alexandrian 
Old and New Teftament in the Britifh Mufe- 
um, and others. After that, the Greek ama- 
nuenfes, Karrseapor, as they called themfelves, 
began to ufe {mall characters, ‘in ‘imitation of 
the copiers of Latin as would fcem, and ‘to 
{tudy to unite them. They were ignorant that 
the genius of the Greek and Roman written 
charaéter is quite diftinét, and that. he who 
attempts to bind the Greek letters to one ano- 
ther, will totally deftroy any fhadow of their 
form. This they might have learned from the 
very firft-attempts, as we obferve in the epiftle 
ot a Byzantine emperor to a king of France, 
given in fac fimile by Montfaucon,’ which re- 
fembles the Arabic much more than the Greek. 
Modern Greeks find it impoffible to give a 
ligature to more than two letters in writing, 
and even then the form is injured: to write 
three without quite annihilating the character, 


I will 
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T will venture to pronounce an impoflibility. 
Some of thefe contractions and ligatures have 
been of fhocking confequence to the fenfe of 
authors, as Montfaucon fhews; and even now 
it takes a keen eye to difcern between ¢, s, and 
s, fi This ftrange jumbling of characters to- 
gether, hath been one grand caufe of the total 
barbarifm in which we now fee the Greek. 
Another grand caufe arifes from the horrible 
contractions. Now the joke is, that all thefe 
contractions are elongations! It will take a 
man far longer to write them than the letters 
they reprefent. ‘They put me in mind of & for 
et, and of a contraction I have feen on a fign- 
poft in a villaze: ALEXANDERE BROWN. 
Yet to thefe blefled contractions and ligatures 
is it owing that the prefent Greek character is 
more ugly than that of any language whatever; 
tho at firft it was as diftin& and elegant as the 
Roman. 


Tue reftoration of the Greek charatters 
were very eafy; and yet a printer would gain 
immortality by it. Let us fee. 


THz 
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Tue prefent Greek capitals are ABFAEZH 
@IKAMNEOMPETYOX¥Q. Of thefe I 
only object to two, the © and =; both of 
which hurt the eye very much, becaufe the 
parts of them are detached and broken afunder. 
They occur of feveral forms in old Greek in- 
{criptions and manufcripts ; but I prefer thofe 
marked 1 & 2, in the little fketch annexed, | 
which are much more pleafing to the eye: the 
cis far better in the form of fig. 3. as mark- 
ing 0 long. 


Bur it is in. the fmall Greek alphabet that 
fupreme improvements may be made; and I 
fubjoin fuch a one as I think the beft, after 
confulting many MSS. &c. on the occafion. 
The prefent € and #, in particular, are horrible 
apothecaries marks. For both I give their 
capitals with a flight variation in the former. 
It muft be remarked, that the fmall Greek let-. 
ter never admits of what letter-founders call a 
ceriph, or line acrofs the terminations, as the 
Roman. | 


In fome books printed at Bafil by Curso and 
others about 1540, an Italic Greek character 
appears 
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appears with much elegance, allowing for con- 
tractions and ligatures. This, if the printers 
pleafe, may be called Bafl Greek. As ] think 
this variety would be as elegant and ufeful in 
the Greek as in the Latin and modern tongues, 
I have likewife given an alphabet of it. The 
twenty-four fmall Greek chara@ers which T 
have given, I need hardly add will anfwer 
every pofhble ufe fully as well as the twenty- 
four common large Greek characters; or as al} 
the contractions and ligatures in the world, 
tho as an eminent letter-founder informs .me,, 
they amount to about shree hundred even NOW in 


daily ufe ! 


As to the Greek accents, every one knows 
that they are more ufelefs, if poffible, than the 
ligatures and contra@tions. The mark of afpi- 
ration ought alone to be retained and made of 
fome ody, and apart, as what is called a fupertor 
letter, in whatever form is mot agreeable, for 
MSS. and printed books differ; but the beft 
feems to be a fmall Roman [hy] turned back- 
ward, as that marked 4. In the Alexandrian 
Bible, thought to be of the 4th or sth century, 
the only note like an accent is a dot over the ¥. 


Nor 
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Nor can accents be traced higher than the roth 
or 11th century, when they appeared along 
with contractions and ligatures, True it 1s 
that a Greek manufcript was lately found at 
Herculaneum with accents; that is, the acute 
accent was put ups every vowel. A practice 
juft as rational as. any other in this way. The 
Germans alone of all modern European na- 
tions, read the Greek by the accents 5 and fay 
evboun 05 for inftance, not avO pore og $ fo that the 
power of the omega is loft, and it is confounded 
with omicron. Nay the modern Greeks all read 
by the accents, in which they thew total igno- 
rance of the Greek. Nor let this be wondered 
at, for who of us knows how Chaucer pro- 
nounced Englifh? The flender a, fo common 
in our language, ‘-s not fo old as Elizabeth's 


Smet Aulus laure; ap his Memoires de la. 


Hollande, tells us, that Elizabeth pronounced 
French ill; faying, aa foi, and paar Dieu. 
A fenfible antiquary oblerves, that now fhe 
would bave faid mai for, and per Diey. Dance, 
France, with a thoufand more words, in which 
the a flender now appears, were formerly. 
written as pronounced, Daunce, Fraunce, &c. 
Nothing fluctuates {fo much as language ; and 

he 


Bes 
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he that looks for ancient Greek among the 
modern Greeks will find himfelf mien 
They have altered the found of almoft every 
vowel; nay have gone fo far as to give the eta 
the found of epfilon, and the reverfe. They fay 
Agiw for Aefo, and wev for py, &c. 


By the bye, it is furprizing that not one 
Englifhman, fave Milton, feems to have difco- 
vered that the Englith pronounciation of the 
Latin is improper. The @ in Latin is always 
broad; as is thee, The 7 has the power of 
our ¢ flender. The Romans did not pronounce 
fatyetas, but fachictas, &c. &c. &c. Milton 
ordered his daughters to read to him accord- 
ingly, as we find in his Life by Birch, Indeed, 
‘It is as abfurd to read Latin in Englith as to 
read French fo. 


Berore I give you my Greek alphabet, 
which is not new, I affure you, but very an- 
cient, [ thall jatt obferve, that one or two of 
the Latin characters might be improved, or 
rather reftored. Such is the a, which would 
be far more elegant if given in the form ufed 
in writing, (See that marke *.).. Che: (onal 

T belly 
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belly is very difagreeable to the eye; and the 
other would be far more round and beautiful. 
The g is ftill worfe, and hurts the eye very 
much. It fhould be given as that marked +, 
or that with §. The other characters are very 
neat and pleafing. ‘The dot over the 1 might 
however be fpared, as quite unneceflary, and 
only ferving to injure the beauty and regularity 
of the line. Printers feem at a lofs for marks 
of annotation, and even thofe they ufe are get- 
ting more and more ugly; particularly the 
crofs +, and double crofs {, which have unfor- 
tunately been called dagger, and double-dagger; 
and fome Jearned letter- founders have now be- 
eun to form them accordingly. The § is not 
a proper notation-mark, as it implies /eé#on, 
and is daily ufed in the true fenfe. Live *His2 
the only decent mark left; and this, like all 
the others, is made four times the fize it fhould 
he. It is impoflible to make thofe marks too 
(mall; for it is only neceffary to fee them, and 
every eye can‘ fee even a point. They ought 
always to be very minute, and fuperior. Ast 
look upon the fimalleft parts of this fuperlative 
art as important, I annex fome new marks of 
annotation, and the proper form of the crofs 


and double crofs. wi 
3 THO 
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T'r10 | with to fee variations for the’ bett 
in the Englifh language, yct, be afured, nak 


there cannot be a variation, even for the better, 
in the fincere {peech of friendthips with which 


Iam, &c, 


ADFOEZ VOLMANWKE OTP ST UX YO 


ADPAEZP OCHA 0b PEOT PST VSG YO 


Znpawonevous Eisetde TOUS IXhGUS, WAXY 
FE roinsev KUTOLS fZtTiTHdES EU TIA « 

Zevapxos Kau HOS Tlotpres EV TOOLS DOSOMEVOLS » 
4 oad 
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Heart’ Diamond ° Circlet’ Rose® Billet" Pheon: ” 


Trident * Anchor * Chain * Pomel* Fusil ° Acorn ¢ [t+] 
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LEEPER: XEXVe 


OUR obfervations on the various kinds 
of literary fame are curious. But there 
1s one {pecies which hath efcaped you; and that 
1s where an author writes in a ftyle that mighe 
well give delight to the learned, and: yet, by 
fome {trange chance or other, his reputation is 
only in the mouths of common readers. J have 
a fingular inftance of this to produce, in'a poem 
which, I am confident, you never heard of, but 
which yet poffefies a merit fuperior to that of 
many pieces of the very firft’celebrity. It hath 
paffed thro eight editions from the year 1727, 
when it was publithed, to the prefent time: yet 
hath never been mentioned in any critical work 
whatever. The ftyle is fo much that of Shak- 
{pere, that, had he written in this {pecies of 
poetry, he could have adopted no other. To 
detain your curiofity no longer, this wonderful 
production is called THe Grave, a POEM, and 
1s written by Robert Blair, who was an epifco- 

pal clergyman in Edinburgh 
As 

7 
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As Tam fure you have never {en it, I beg 
leave to lay before you fome of its moft beauti- 
ful paflages, in order to raife your expectation 
to the higheft, ere T fend you the poem itfelf. 
I admire this poem io much, that IT have pro- 
cured moft of the editions of it from the firtt 
to the lait; they have various readings; and [ 
will fend you a copy with the moft remarkable 
written on the margin. In the mean time, 
in copying my extraéts, I have preferred the 
readings which I thought beft. 


Soon after a proper introdudtion, the follow- 
ing ftriking paffage appears: 


See yonder hallow’d fane, the pious work 

Of names once fam’d, now dubious, or forgot, 

And buried midft the wreck of things which were; 

There lie interred the more illuftrious dead. 

The wind isup. Hark how it howls! Methinks 

Till now I never heard a found fo dreary ! 

Doors creak, and windows clap, and night’s foul bird, 

Rook’d in the fpire, fereams loud: the gloomy aifles, 

Black plaifter’d, and hung round with fhreds of 
{cutcheons, 

And tatter’d coats of arms, fend back the found, 

Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 
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The manfions of the dead. . Rouz’d from their 


In grim array the grizly fpectres rife ; 
Grin horrible, and, obftinately fullen, 

‘Pafs and repals, huth’d as the foot of Night. 
Again the fcreech-owl fhrieks! ungracious found ! 


ll hear no more—it makes my blood run chill. 


Tue following picture is a very natural and 


fine one: 


Ort in the lone churchyard at night I’ve feen, 
By glimpfe of moonfhine chequering thro the trees, 
The {choolboy, with his fatchel in his hand, 
Whiftling aloud to bear his courage up; 

And lightly tripping o’er the long flat flones, 
With nettles fkirted, and with mofs o’ergrown, 
Thar tell in homely phrafe who lie below. 
Sudden he ftarts and hears, or thinks he hears, 
The found of fomething purring at his heels. 
Full faft he flies, and dares not look behind him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows 5 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghaftly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his ftand 
O’er fome new-open’d grave, and, ftrange to tell! 
Evanifhes at crowing of the cock. 
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This pleafing picture is finely contrafted by 
the following affecting one, which immedi- 
ately follows it: 


- Taz new-made widow too I’ve fometimes fpy’d-— 
Sad fight! flow moving o’er the proftrate dead : 
Liftlefs fhe crauls along in dolcful black, 
While burfts of forrow guth from either eye ; 
Faft falling down her now untafted check. 
Prone on the lowly grave of the dear man 
She drops: while bufy meddling memory, 

In barbarous fucceflion, mufters up 

The paft endearments of their fofter hours, 
Tenacious of its theme. Still, (till fhe thinks 
She fees him, and, indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more clofely to the fenfelefs tuct ; 
Nor heeds the paflenger who looks that way; 


In the above defeription there are many 
minute ftrokes that infer the fuperior poet: her 
now untafted cheek; She drops: to adopt the 
{ound to the action; du/y meddling memory, 2 
expreffion fo perfectly Shakfperian, yet not of 
Shak{pere. 


Tue following paflage is equal to any of the 
moft admired moral parts of Shakfpere; and in 


the true manner of that wonderful dramatilt: 


pity? DULL 
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Dutt grave! thou fpoil’ft the dance of youthful 
| blood, 
Strikeft out the dimple from the check of mirth, 
And every fmirking feature from the face, 
Branding our laughter with the name of madnefs. 
Where are the jefters now, the men of health, 
Complexionally pleafant? Where the droll 
Whofe every look and gefture was a joke 
Lo clapping theatres, and gaping crouds, 
And made ev’n thick-lipp’d mufing Melancholy 
To gather up her face into a {mile 
Before fhe was aware? Ab! fullen now, 
And dumb as the green turf that covers them! 


Tuts defcription is likewife purely and per- 
fectly Shak{perian : 


Bur fee! the well-plum’d herfe comes nodding on, 
Stately and flow, and properly attended 
By the whole fable tribe, that painful watch 
The fick man’s door, and live upon the dead, 
By letting out their perfons by the hour 
To mimic forrow, when the heart’s not fad. 
How rich the trappings, now they’re all unfurl’d, 
And glittering in the fun! Triumphant entries 
Of conquerors, and coronation pomps, 
In glory fcarce exceed. Great gluts of people 
Retard th’ unwieldy thow; while, fromthe cafements, 
And houfes tops, ranks behind ranks clofe wedg’d 


Hang bellying o’er, 
| Live 
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Live upon the dead is a pitiful antithefis; but 
Shakipere would have ufed it. 


Apmire this mafterly paffage: 


Beauty! thou pretty play-thing, dear deceit! 

That fteals fo foftly o’er the ftripling’s heart, 

And gives it a new pulfe unknown before: 

The grave difcredits thee. Thy charms expung’d, 
Thy rofes faded, and thy lilies foil’d, 

What haft thou more to boalt of? Will thy lovers 
Flock round thee now to gaze, and do thee homage? 
Methinks I fee thee with thy head laid low! - _ 
While furfeited upen thy damafk cheek 

The high-fed worm, in lazy volumes roll’d, . 
Riots unfcar’d. 


Contrast the above defcription with the 
following : 


What groan was that I heard? Deep groan indeed! 
With anguith heavy laden! Let me trace it: 
From yonder bed it comes, where the {trong man, 
By ftronger arm now vanquith’d, gafps for breath 
Like a hard-hunted beaft. How his great heart 
Beats thick! his roomy cheft by far too {cant 

To give the lungs full play! What now avail 

The ftrong-built finewy limbs, the well -{pread 

fhoulders? 
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See how he toils for life, and lays about him 

Mad with his pain! Eager he catches hold 

Of what comes next to hand, and grafps it hard 
Jutt like a creature drowning. Hideous fight ! 
Oh how his eyes ftand out, and ftare full ghaftly! 
While the diftemper’s rank and deadly venom 
Shoots, like a burning arrow, thro his bowels 

And drinks his marrow up.—Heard you that groan? 
It was his laft. 


Tue paflage, on the death of the philofo- 
pher, is exceeding well; as 1s that on the phy- 
fician, but I need not repeat every beauty: this 
ftroke in the laft is quite Miltonic: 


From ftubborn fhrubs. 
Thou wrung’ft their fhy retiring virtues out, 
And vex’d them in the fire. 


Tue fexton I muft not forget. He isa bro=- 
ther of him in Hamlet, but far from a fervile 
imitator: | 


See yonder maker of the dead-man’s bed, 

The fexton, hoary-headed chronicle, 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne’er ftole 
A gentle tear. With mattock in his hand, 

He digs thro rows of kindred and acquaintance, 


By far his juniors. Scarce a feull’s caft up 
; But 
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But well he knew ‘ts owner, and can tell 
Some paflage of his life. Thus, hand in hand, 
The fot has walk’d with death twice twenty years: 
And yet no youngiter on the green laughs louder, 
Or clubs a fmuttier tale. When drunkards meet 
None fings a merrier catch, or lends his hand 
More willing to his cup. Poor wretch! he minds not 
That foon fomé trufty brother of the trade 
Shall do for him what he has done for thoufands. 


This comparifon applied to time is Shakfpere 
again: | 
Yet treads more foft than e’er did midnight thief, 


Who flides his hand under the mifer’s pillow 
And carries off his prize. 


No fimile can exceed the following for paftoral 
and elegant fimplicity. Among the various 
tenants of the grave he enumerates 
The long-demurring maid, 
Whofe lonely unappropriated {weets 
Smil’d, like yon knot of cowlflips on the cliff, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. 


I sHaLt conclude with another fimile of 
equal merit, near tne clofe of 
confifts of about 800 lines. He is mentioning 
the averfion, even of the good to death, tho 
‘they place eternal happinels as a certainty be- 


yond tt So 


the poem, which 
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So have I feen, upon a fummer’s eve, 
Clofe by the rivulet’s brink, a youngfter play: 
How withfully he looks to ftem the tide! 
This moment refolute, next unrefolv’d. 
At laft he dips his foot; but, as he dips, 
His fears redouble, and he runs away 
From th’ inoffenfive {tream; unmindful now 
Of all the flowers that paint the further bank, 
And fmil’d fo fweet of late. 


I cannot clofe my Letter without remark- 
ing, that there is no poem in which the verfe 
and phrafe of Shakfpere are fo well followed in 
their very fpirit as this. The di@ion is frugal 
and chafte; yet, upon occafion, highly poetical, 
without any appearance of refearch, In fhort, 
T recommend it to you, without hefitation, as 
one of the very firft poems in the Englith lan- 


guage. 


LETTER 
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LETTER: XXXVI 


POET. may doubtlefs be: too much 

an antiquary, when treating an ancient 
fubje&t; but he may likewife be too little fo, 
and the laft fault is the moft common; tho 
both extremes are equally prejudicial. If a poet 
hath too little {cience of antiquity, his ignorance 
difgufts: and, if he hath, or rather fhews; too 
much, his pedantry is naufeous. 


Tue ftudy of antiquity hath always appeared 
to me very uncertain; more efpecially that 
relating to the ages before the Greek. claffics 
flourifhed, and after the Roman period of litera- 
ture was fucceeded by long centuries of gloomy 
ignorance. The ftrong hght which the Greek 
and Roman authors caft around them, ferves 
to expofe the moft minute cuftom to the eye: 
but in the might that fucceeded, any object 
mutt be very large indeed if it ftrikes our view, 
till the morning of {cience again broke toward 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, 


THE 
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Te period preceding the Greek claffics is 
left to the full flight of the pe imagination, 
providing he errs not againft the coffume of fuch 
nations as are defcribed by ancient hiftorians. 
The latter period, which 1s indeed the period 
of chivalry, when the feudal fyftem gave new 
formis'to foctety, confines the poet more; yet 


leaves'a vatt field for bold fiction. 


Tie cuftoms and manners of feudal times 
were perfectly Gmilat in moft countries. The 
Enight who traverfed the wild~heaths and 
mountains. of Scotland, was the fame’in his 
armour, his manners, his purfutts, with him 
who paced over the fragrant vallies of Spain. 
They had ‘iavelled to the fame courts, fought 
in the fame tourneys ; and perhaps adored the 
fame mittrefs. “Their caftles were built much 
in the fame manner, and alike fituated on an 
snfalated rock furrounded by a oloomy torrent, 
or on a commanding ‘hill. “The manners of the 
Spanifh kuight might be imputed by any poet; 
sap {trict propricty, to the Scotifh; and the 
contrary: If fuch poet were to defcribe a caftle 
in England or Segtland, and it turned out to 


be upon the Fre eneh, AASdee: or Spanifh model, 
might 
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might it not be faid with great juftice, that 
there muft have been many fuch caftles ac- 


tually exifting ; the founders of them having, 
preferred fuch models to thofe of their own 


country? Are there not many peers in Great 


Britain, at this moment, who build their houfes 
and live in every point after foreign fafhions ¢ 
Hence you fee the abfurdity of a poet’s reftrict- 


ing him(elf too much to mere local antiquity ; 
when fafhion, caprice, < and accident, are as an- 
cient as any antiquities in the world. 


INDEED, no fcience whatever ‘ proceeds 
upon fuch uncertain grounds, as that of the 
antiquities of the refpective countries of the 
world, during the middle ages. Our authori- 
ties are thofe of romances, in which, for aught 
we know, cuftoms may be defcribed which 
had no real exiftence, on purpofe to increafe 
the marvellous; and thofe of hiftorians of cre- 
dulous faith, and mean information. Much 
{cope is therefore left to the poct; and, if he 
errs not againft the cofume of greater notoriety, 
he is as likely to be right as any hiftorian, or 
romance-writer of the times; for one will fee 

objects more diftin@ly with a good telefcope, 
tho 


Grae. 23 


tho at fome miles diftance, than a perfon with 
bad natural organs of vifion can upon the fpot. 
If'a poet, for inftance, were to deferibe Englith 
cuirafiiers at the battle of Azincour; tho fome 
monkith hiftorian were pofitively to. fay that 
there were hone, I fhould prefer the poet’s tef- 
timony to that of the cotemporary dunce; be- 
caufe we have no relation of that battle by any 
writer who was prefent; if there was fuch 
relation, the writer might have omitted the 
circumitance from {pite at fome officer of thofé 
culrailiers, or from forgetfulnefs; or the rela- 
tion itfelf might be altered and corrupted. If 
no faith is due, on fuch a particular point; to 
an eye wituefs, what is due to a monkith hif- 
torian, who heard it from an old woman, who 
heard it. from a ferjeant who was at the battle? 
Ifa poet were even to defcribe the French king 
as charging our troops on that occafion with 
his men drawn up in the Grecian phalanx, 
who fhall confute him? Is it not at leaft as 
probable as that there is in the Britith army a 
regiment of cavalry who wear helmets of Greek 
form? yet the laft is a faé&t. Fortune delights 
to blend times and circumftances, as much as 
to alter them. 


NoTHING 
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Noruine can be more rifible than to fee 
a profefled antiquary, from fome fcrap of an 
ancient writer, deciding upon the manners and 
cuftoms of a whole country and century; when 
perhaps the particular cuftorm mentioned was 
confined to a dozen of people, and totaily va- 
nifhed in fix weeks. I wifh the Memoirs of 
Scriblerus had extended to the feudal times; 
that the vapid ftudies of the mere antiquary 
might have been as much expofed to ridicule 
in refpect to thofe, as to the times of Greece 
and Rome, 
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LETTER -XXXVIL 


OUR deteftation of modern Latin poetry 

cannot well exceed mine; yet, were all 
the works of it to be thrown into the fire, as 
you propofe, there are one‘or two that I would 
fingers to redeem. ‘The Bafia 
of Se ali et would be one of thefe, and indeed 
the only entire work: in other authors J 
fhould be content with two or three felec& 
leaves. ‘Thefe leaves fhould be torn only from 


rifk burning mM LV 


the poems of Cafimir Sorbiewfky; with one 
leaf from thofe of Mer mee , tho not written by 
that author, being the fable of Love and Folly, 


by the as Commire. Ly Id tranfcribe it, 


j *s 


but it is rather long; and Wie age’s poems are 
not uncommon; fo fhall content myfelf with 
recommending it to your perufal, after obferv- 
ing that it 1s in the fimple ftyle of Phzdrus, 
which you fo defervedly admire. By the way 
here is a pretty French poem with the fame. 
title, tho of a very different fubje@. It is by 
the noted Piron; and, if you have not feen it, 
you will thank me for it. 


L’AMOUR 


(20a) 
L°AMOUR ET LA FOLIKE, 


Javois juré d’etre fage, 
Mais avant peu j’en fus las; 
O Raifon! c’eft bien dommage 


Que l’ennui fuive tes pas! 


Jeus recours a la Folie; 

Je nageai dans les plaifirs; 
Le tems diffipa Porgie, 

Et je perdis mes defirs. 
Entre elles je voltigeai: 
Lune et l’autre fe refemble s 
Et je les apprivoifai, 

Pour les faire vivre enfemble. 


Depuis dans cette union 
Je coule ma douce vie. 
J'ai pour femme la Raifon; 
Pour maitreffe la Folie. 


Tour a tour mon gout volage 
Leur partage mes defirs ; 
L’une a foin de mon menage, 
Et V’autre de mes plaifirs. 


Hlow Vida came into reputation, is eafily ace 
counted for. Pope, a boy of eighteen, and 
confequently of little maturity of judgment, 
happened to light upon him at fome dull hour 


U 2 when 
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when infipidity itfelf appears bright; liked 
him, and praifed him to the fkies, in his Effay 
on Criticifm. That work became popular, and 
there is the whole of the myitery. You know 
Pupe loved modern Latin poetry fo much as 
to publith the Seleéta Poemata Italorum, in 
two volumes; a work that does ftill lefs credit 
to his critical abilities than his edition of 
Shak{pere. 


I wave faid that in my opinion (I will not 
fay bumble, for that is a proud word) the Bafia 
of Secundus, two, or at moft three, odes of 
Cafimir, and the fable of Commire conftitute 
all the modern Latin poetry that merits pre- 
fervation; and I have read the poems of Fra- 
caftorius, Amaltheus, Buchananus, Grotius, 
Heinfius, and all the men in us, as Moliere 
calls them, that ever {cribbled; together with 
thofe of all the names in any other fyllable 
whatever to the number of many hundreds, 
They are all fo many carcafes of the refpedtive 
countries dreft in Roman habits. Behold-a 
tolerable epigram upon thofe of Italy. 


IN 
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IN ITALOS POETAS RECENTIORES LATINE 
SCRIBENTES. | 

Vatibus hic mos eft Italis, ut mille fmaragdos, 
Ut mille intexant verfibus aftra fuis: 

Nil preter flores, aurum, marmorque loquuntur ; 
Nil radios przeter luna-ve, fol-ve tuos. 

Denique verficulis in Tufcis omnia bella, 
Excipias ipfos fi modo verficulos. 


Have you read Cafimir? I am pretty cer- 
tain your contempt for Latin poetry has hin- 
dered you. At any rate allow me to fend you 
one of his odes, indeed the very beft, infomuch 
that upon reading it, I do not wonder at the 
high opinion Grotius exprefles of the author, 
namely, that he always equals, and often fur- 
pafles Horace. I fhall beg leave to fubjoin to 
it a tranflation of my own, upon a new plan, 
fyllable for fyllable, a little in the manner of 
. Milton’s tranflation of Quis te puer gracilis fub 
antro; fave that Milton, and his followers in 
this ftanza, have only adopted the mechanic 
form, not the fyllabication, which I fhall reli- 
gioufly preferve. Read, and admire. - 
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AD SUAM TESTUDIN B Me: 
Sonori buxi filia futilis, 
Pendebis-alta, barbite;. populos 
Dum ridet aer, et fupinas 
Solicitat levis aura frondes. 

Te fibilantis lenior halitus 

Perflabit Euri: me juvet interim 
Collum reclinaffe,. et, virenti 
Sic temeré jacuiffe ripa. 

Eheu! Serenum que nebule tegunt 

Repente ceelum? quis. fonus imbrium 3 
Surgamus. Heu fempet fugaci 
Gaudia preteritura paffu ! 


Now for the tranffation.. “Read and judge, 


TO HIS WARP. 


Sonorous daughter of the pliant boxer: ftem, 
On the high poplar, Omy harp; thow fhalt depend’s 
While laughs the fky, and the! gale 
Softly revives the liftlefs leaves; 
The weftern wind will folicit with gentlefh breath 
Lhe mufic of thy charming ftrings; I the mean while, 
Loft in fweet eafe, will recline 
Along the green of this fair Bank. . 
Alas! what fudden clouds invadé the funny fky $ 
‘What unexpected fhowers in founding hafte defcend! 
Let us be gone. Ah-how foon 
Wiul happine(s ftill pafs away ! 
I In 
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In the ofiginal I do not lke tefudinem, fbell, 
when it appears from the firft line, to be made 
of box; nor the epithet futilis, which implies 
patched or fewed together, not capable of being 
wrought into mufical or other infiruments, which 
mutt have been’ the author’s'idea; and which, 
perhaps, I have not. ftrongly exprefied by pliant. 
Sibilantis is unhappy, fo I think is collum. ‘The 
Yatt ftanza is faultlefs. 


His fixteenth Ode of the Second Book is 
likewife fine; but not equal to this: How do 
you like this paflage in Ode 1x. Book 111.,? It 
is addreft to a lady. 


Non indecore nube modeftize 

Extinouis aurum, vilius afpici, 
Gemmafque nolentes latere 
Moribus ingenioque celas. 

Linc inde rubris Creta coralliis ; 

Illinc fmaragdis fulguret India: 
Cum pura Virtus fulfit, omnes 
In tenebris latuere gazz. 


T'uz 1sth Ode of the fame Book, dd Apes 
Barberinas, is extremely pretty. Here it is, for 
it is very fhort: breve plerunique quod elegans. 

] etsttedede °< oC yh awh ee 
I deny the apophthegm however, i applied 
ad genus famiminum. 
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Cives Hymetti, cratus Attice leposy 
Virginee volucres, 
Flaveeque Veris filix ; 
Gratum fluentis turba predatrix thymi; 
Neétaris artifices, 
Bonzeque ruris hofpite: 
Laboriofis quod juvat volatibus 
Crure tenus viridem 
Perambulare patriam, 
Si Barberino delicata principe 
Secula melle fluunt; 
Parata vobis fecula? 


Need I'tell you that the arms of Urban VIII, 
of the houfe of Barberini, then the reigning 
pontiff, were three bees? Urbaw was himfelf 
no mean poet in the Latin ways; and muft have 
been much pleafed with this fine allufion to his 
armorial bearing; indeed the happieft of the 


kind which I remember to have read. 


THE eighteenth Ode of the Fourth Book, 
4d Kofam, has been quoted by James Hervey, 
of religious memory. The full addrefs is 
Aid Rofam; quotannis kal. funii Dive Virginis 
caput coronaturus.. The two firft ftanzas are 
exguifite, if you except one. line, the fecond of 
the fecond ftanza. Chariots with four horfes, 


by 


Co Aon <> 


by the way, feem-a favourite image-of this 
writer, and fpoil many of his: perfonifications, 
Siderum facros imitata vultus, 
Quid lates dudum, rofa? delicatum 
Effer e terris caput, O tepentis 
Filia. coeli! 
Jam tibi nubes fugiunt aquofe $. 
Quas fugant albis Zephyri quadrigis : 
Jam tibi mulcet Borean jocantis 
“Aura Favoni. 
¥ moreover don’t like’ ¢ serris;  rofes never 
{pring from the ground,’ but from the rofier. 
The reft, containing the religious part, is, as 
ufual, foolifh enough. | 


Tue twenty-third of this Book, Ad Cicadam, 
is likewife elegant; but the idea is too fimilar 
to that of the fuperlative ode firft: produced. 


We may with propriety conclude our little 
treat from this writer with thefe lines of 
Ode 29. Book 1V. After a prophecy of the fu- 
ture happinefs of Poland, his native country, 
he tenderly clofes thus: 


tunc mea carmina 
Difcenda grandevi parentes 
Virginibus puerifque dicent. 
Fruftra 
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Fruftrat nant in urna furdus et immenior 
Jacebo' pulvis.. Me tamen integra 
Lauri,coretrabunt jacentemset 
Circunt hedere: violaque ferpent. 


In a word, had the judement of Cafimir Sorbi- 
ewiky equalled his imagination, he would have 
been one of. the, firft lyric-poets in.the world. 


Do not think,,however, that when, in my 
enumeration .of .the, very, few.;modern, Latin 
poems that, merit. praife, I,omitted,.Mr, Gray?’s 
Ode, Ob. tu Jevertreligio. loct,, I. meant to leave 
it in the flames. On the contrary) i know you 
would burn your Horace ere you would put it 
there. But height ho! with ithathbeen ‘in Eng- 
lifhy, which: would have faved: me the trotible 
of putting 1t'imia poor Bnglitht dréfs, after the 
manner of my former tranflation of an Alcaic 
ode of Cafitnir. However, fuel as’ it is, you 
fhall' havé it. 


Qh. thou, the ftern religion of this-fevere place, 

By whate’er name thou loveft. tobe call’d, (for fure 
No mean deity, muft hold 

Thefe native flreams, and ancient groves: 


And 
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Ant morevis feen:the prefence of fome awful god 
Amid, thofé, pathlefs rocks, and aplands wild, : 

_ Broken cliffs, and raging f{treams, 
And horrors of the woody, night: 


»*Fham beneatlv the:citron roof if pompoufly fhrin’d, 
~ da luxury of,gold he fhone, and Phidian art::) 
: All-hail! heas my rev’rent vows! 
Indulge with reft my weary youth! 
Oh if cruel fortune forbids me to enjoy, 
Tho much I with in yain;:thy feats of calm‘delight, 
And law of holy filence; 
Reforbing me in violent waves. 


At leaft, Oh father! grant me, in fome nook remote, 
To wear away the free hours of my peaceful age ; 
Secure from vulgar tumult 

Conceal’d by thee, and human cares. 


Tuis exquifite Ode is by no means in the 
Alcaic meafure, which Mr. Gray feems to have 
intended it for. The Alcaic meafure, as ufed 
by Horace, confifts of fix feet, or twelve {fyl- 
lables, in the two firft lines; three feet and a 
half, or feven fyllables, in the third; and four 
feet, or eight fyllables, in the fourth. But 
what occafion is there to reftrict modern poets 
to ancient meafures, tho writing in an ancient 
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tongue, when they may ufe what: meafutes 
they pleafe in modern languages? Are not the 
ftanza and conftruGtion of Mr. Gray fully as 
harmonious to our ears as thofe of Horace? 
The reftis pedantry. Yet I remember to have 
once had a difpute with the firft of our living 
poets upon this very topic: but as we could 
not ufe the ratio ultima regum, and thought it 
below us to lay wagers, having the fear of 
Hudibras before our eyes, the fire went out 
after we had exhaufted our fuel. 


LETTER 


G gor } 


LETTER. XXXVIII. 


WY SHALL now beg leave to conclude my 


remarks on the laft edition of the plays of 
Shak{perve. 


Vol. VIII. p. 177. The commentator tells 
us gravely, that fear is perfonified in this paf- 
fage of Exodus, ‘1 will put a fear in the land 
‘of Egypt.’ He might as well have faid wif, 
put, or any other word in the fentence, is per- 
fonified. Such critici{ms make one quite fick, 
Hypecacuanha is a jeft to thoughts that. thew 
an abfence of common underftanding. 


P. 179. Stare at this note, ‘ at mount] i. e. 
Mount Mifenum! At mount is ready to mount 


our borfes, as a child would fee from the con- 
text 


P. 182. Warburton’s note marked ° is 
worthy of the author; as is that marked ° in 


p. 254. Nomen ipfum fiultitia. 
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P. 295. The beautiful lines of Ben Jonfon 
may be dedicated to Cloaca, along with his 
other works. Poor critic, to praife, as beauti- 
ful, poetry in which, tho confifting of only 
five lines, there are two falfe images, and three 
falfe metaphors! A fit commentator on’ Shak- 
{pere!!! 


P. 376. His friends like phyficians thrive, 
only means his friends ac hike phyficians, and 
give him over. Thrive ts commonly ufed in 
this acceptation im ‘the north. 


How the ftupid play of Titus Andronicus 
comes always to appear among Shakfpere’s, I 
cannot imagine. Dr. Percy, a fuperlative judge 
of thefe matters, tells us, that it is not his, ‘but 
only corrected by him. Even the annotators 
of this edition, in their notes at the end of the 
play, fhew by many arguments that it is not 
Shakfpere’s. Why not then, in the name of 
God, throw it into the fire? Will no editor 
fhew tafte enough to deliver us from nonfenfe 
that would difgrace a bedlamite to write or to 
read? 


Vol, 
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Vol. IX. ‘Troitus AND CRESSIDA, p..9, 
Varlet is another name for page: gros varlets, 
a term for inferior fervants.. ¢« Hy eut -huit 
¢ mille cheveliers, et efcuyers, et gens de traits, 
‘ et gros varlets fans nombre.’ Juvenal des. Ur- 


fins, Hift. de Charles VI. /’an 1286. 


P, 10. note °, Doth not artle/s refer to art 
and artful, as much’ as fhrllefs to fell and feall> 
full? As not feillefs a word unpronounceable, 
and not in ufe? Obe lepiduin caput! 


P.1g. “Then the’s a merry Greek imdged.” 
‘ Then, as we fee wine give occafion of mirth 
‘by his excellent fpirit, wherewith our {pirit 


“A 


is delighted, and greatly encreafed, if it be 


a 


‘merie difpofitions enjoy a natural wine in 
‘their bodies, efpecially harts, and braines, 
¢ which caufeth them to laugh at the wagging 
‘of a feather; and, without juft matter of 
¢ laughter, without modeft regard of hee 
‘ ftance, to beare themfelves light and ridicu- 
‘lous. And this, my friende, I take to be the 
‘caufe of merrie greeks, who feck rather. to 
‘difcharge themfelves of the jocond affection 

« flirred 
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*ftirred up by their humour, then require true 
* outward occafion of folace and recreation.’ 
Al Treatife of Melancholie. By T. Bright, Doc- 
tor of Phificke. London, printed by Vautrolier, 


1586. p. 99. 


I am apt to think, that Shakfpere had read 
this book with much care.’ I know not if he 
derived his idea of the fpleen being the caufe 
of laughter, which he often ufes in his works, 
from any other fource. 


P. 22. Cre. Will he give you the od ? 
Pand. You thall fee. 
Cre. If he do the rich thall have more. 


This alludes to the common phrafe of calling 
a blockhead a uoddy. Creflida’s reply means, 
if he gives you od, who are already a noddy, 
it is like giving more to the rich. Such is the 
pun meant by Shak{pere; heaven knows poor 
enough. 


P. 45. The character of d/ockifh Ajax is drawn 
from every pamphlet, every old woman, every 


{choolboy. 


957 ) 
P. 72. Fitt not only fignified part of a fong, 
&c. as Dr. Percy hath {Kewn; but even part 
of adifcourfe, or othe} work int profe. Fn 
The Examination F Fobn Philpot, former! y 
quoted, fig. 13. 5. at the end of his third eXae 
Mmingt ter hate Lae z, p; TYNE fe ae o 
Mination, we find Thus far the thyrdé fyite. 


P. 111. ¢ Wear this fleeve.! “No antiquary 
hath explained if ‘it was the complete fleeve of 
a lady’s gown that her knight ufed to wear in 
combat, or tournament, | fuppofe it was only 
what is called the cuf. The€aftom is evident 
from a thoufand romances. Jy the Spaniih, 
fuch fleeve is called: /z manga. It was con- 
monly richly embroidered by the lady wit! 
her own cypher, and other devices 
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F200. Paul is beas. not punfoed. The 
phrafe is common in the north in this accep 


® 
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Kine Lear, p. 362. Qld course is the courfe 
of an old man. 


P. 409. « My worthy arch and patron’ is a 


oi Le 


Latinifm, in’ which the component members 


jell an | 


of a word are feparated, for « my worthy and 


Dp. * arch- 
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¢ arch-patron.’. Horace has fuch feparations. 
Or arch may here mean /upport, as arches {up- 
port an edifice ; as it evidently does in the pai- 
fage quoted from Heywood. 


P..4134/- AR one-trunk- inheriting flave,” 
every body fees is a poor fellow who inherits 
one trunk only from his father; or who only 
poffifes one trunk ; for fo Shakfpere fometimes 
ules inbertt. 


P. 438. ‘Do you but mark how this be- 
‘ comes the houfe?? I do not wonder this nou- 
{enfe hath puzzled all the commentators; not 
excepting the nonfenfe-reading-and-expounding 
Steevens. Shakfpere wrote ¢ Do you but mark 
‘how this becomes the non/e,” 1. €. the nonce, 
the occafion; a word frequent to our ancient 
poets, but unknown to fome ignorant corrector 
of the prefs, on the firft printing of Lear; who 
accordingly, like other of Shak{pere’s emenda- 
tors, altered it to fuch nonfenfe as he at leaft 
could underftand. 


° oo 9 " 
P. 439. ‘ Age is unneceflary.” The com- 
mentators on this fine {troke are much to be 


pitied. 
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pitied. To every mind of fenfibility its mean- 
ing {tarts at once, and fills the eye with tears, 
its beft illuftrators ! * Age is unneceflary ;? why 
fhould I be old? would Lear fay. Your cruelty 
(he-is {peaking to his daughters) your cruelty, 
and my miferies, fhew that age is now without 
refpect, and without happinefs. ‘ Age is un- 
‘neceflary :’ O death, why didft not thou pre- 
vent this unnecefiary evil! 


P.45s. ¢’Tis foul.’? This every boy knows 
applies to the ftorm. : 


P. 518. .¢ Leap upright.*. How the duce 
fhould this require explanation, except from 
fuch commentators as Warburton, whote 
muddy brains could dirty the cleareft fpeech? 
Edgar fays he is fo near the precipice, that, for 
all beneath the moon, he would not leap up- 
right, for even in doing fo, the flight bend 
which his body would make would throw 
him over; or the fallacious brink crumble bee 
neath his feet. 


Vol. X. RoMEO AND JULIET, p. 13. 
Shakfpere never ufes the law term of the fame 
in any, even the profe parts of his plays. 

XZ Theo- 
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Theobald’s correction is doubtlefs right: _funne 
and fame would be quite fimilar in old writing. 
The lines in this edition are pitiful; in Theo- 
bald’s exquifite : 
Ere he can fpread his {weet leaves to the:air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the fun. 


P. 26. The earthquake is a meré ftroke of | 


fancy; and it is worthy of a right antiquary to 


find it in hiftory, and in England in 580! 


P. 55. The ridicule of Shakfpere ‘which 
may occur in low writers, it is fuperlative 
ridicule in an annotator to place in new light, | 
after it was loft in the darknefs of dulnefs. 


P. 83. The gofamer is the web of young 


f{piders who mean to rife in the air to catch 


flies, and fpin a number ere they produce one 
in whofe ftrength they can confide. 


P. 122. ,The reading of iife for wife is con- 
tradicted by the next line in the text,-«where 
Juliet anfwers, ¢ That may be, Sir; when I may 
“be awyfe.” It is ferioufly recommended to 
future commentators (derived from commentum) 
on Shakfpere, that they read two ‘lines: before 
they pretend to explain one. 


P, 126, 
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P.126, In the name of Scriblerus, good 
Mr. Steevens, pray give us your notes on Vir- 
gil! Publith an edition cum notis Varlerum, 1. e. 
flultorum. Among them will thine your remark 
on Venus and Dea. Some boy of tafte will 
however laugh at your erudition, and tell you 
that Dea is one of the beft ftrokes in Virgil, as 
at attends the exertion of godlike power. 


P. 142. Read ¢ flattering ruth of fleep,’ not 
truth. If Imay truft the flattering pity of 
€ fleep.’ | 


Ib. Bofom’s lord every boarding-fchool mifs 
knows means /oul, mind. 


P. 147. Nice occurs often in Chaucer, and, 
in the Tale of Beryn, for foolifh. It is from 
the French, being ufed very often in the Roman 
de la Rofé, in the gloflary to which, Amferd. 
1735, 3 vols. 12m, is this explanation, nice, for, 
{ans experience. 


P.158. Balthafar was not afleep; but Mr. 
Steevens was, elfe he would have remembered, 
that, p. 150. Balthafar declares he doubts his 
mafter’s intention, and will hide himfelf, doubt-_ 

Be lefs 
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le{s to watch him. The dream is a mere fiction 
of a cunning fervant, who was afraid of being 
puuifhed, if he confeft his feeing the fray, as he 
did, without interfering to prevent bloodfhed. 


Hamuet, p. 174. Polack is from the 
French; but the annotator feems not to know 
that polague in French is the fame with polacre, 
a coafting veffel, It is in old French that 
Polaque 1s equivalent to Polonois, a Polander. 
Montaigne, in his Travels, Paris 1775, {peak- 
ing of the Pope, ¢ Outre cela il a bafti des 
‘collieges pour les Grecs, pour les Anglois, 
« Efcoflois, Francois, pour les Allemands, et 
‘ pour les Polacs’ The editor’s note on the 
Jatt word is, ¢ Les Polonois. On ecrit Polaguess 
‘et ce nom vient de la Polaguie qui eft Je Pa» 
‘ latinat de Bielfko.’ Montaigne wrote about 
Shakfpere’s time ; tho his Travels, which are 
sndeed not woth publifhing, were never 
printed till 1775: 


P. 17g. The fuperftition of ghofts vanifh- 
ing at crowing of the cock, is very ancient, as 
‘ve learn from the Life of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
by Philoftratus, Book 1V. ch. 5. where the ap- 
parition of Achilles is faid to vanifh in lightning, 


cocks was heard.’ 


P. 185. 


‘ for now the crowing of 


(xesprr iz) 


P. 18s, ‘* A little more than kin, and leis 
éthan kind.” This anfwer of Hamlet to the 
king’s expreffion, * My coufin, Hamlet, and my 
« fon,’ puzzles all the commentators, who feem 
none of them to have known that Shakfpere 
was a bit of a punfter. § Son and coufin’ would 
Hamlet fay is more than kin, and yet am I /e/s 
than kind; i.e. have no kindnefs for him to 
whom 1 ftand in thefe conneétions. Some 
explain it more than kin, nearer than common 
kindred; and lefs than kind, \efs than friends ; 
or no friend, as kyth, or kind, fignifies in old 
Englifh and in Scotifh. Kyth and kin, in the 
latter language, I obferve to imply friends and 
relations. A gentleman of Scotland, when we 
were converfing upon this paflage, gave me the 
following inftance of the meaning of kyth and 
kin. When Oliver was Protector, the judges 
of the court of feffion, appointed | by him, 
formed fuch wife regulations and decrees, 10 
that court, that not one of them could be re- 
{cinded, tho their fuccefiors in Charles’s reign 
wifhed to fhew them all poffible contempt. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick, Prefi- 
dent of Seftion in Queen Ann’s time, upon this 
being remarked. in converfation, faid angrily, 


». ay tay It 
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It is no wonder; thefe folks had neither } Ayih nor 
kin, Implying that the juftice, of their judg- 
ments was neither biafled by, the-influence of 
peértonal friends, nor of relations, The highett 


praife! tho meant as a fatire on their Want of 
connections and: of birth, 


Po acs. ¢'To'die ?—T'o fleep,_No more ?? 

I do not approve of the point of interrogation. 

‘The meaning requires rather a point of ftrong 
affertion, if there was fuch a one 1n typography: 

‘To die j is 00 more than to fleep: they are 


~ 


‘fy honymous terms, and the one implies 10 Mi0re 
¢ than the other,’ 


P. 292, ‘* Country matters.? The commen- 
tator is fo ch alte, that he feems not to know 
that both of thefe words are diffyllables. Tho 

I thould be forry to claim the praife of Agnolo 
Pol oliziang, of finding obfcenities where the mean- 

ig was poffibly innocent, yet fuch matters fhould 

san not be underftood,- or underf{tood aright. 


Tur word unhoufel d in this play may be 
feaen from tl s paflage of Chaloner* s Tranf- 
lation of The Praife of Folie, London, 1549. 
&. ©. pag. ver fa. © Likewile in borw/ell, and 
Ri: ceiving of the facrament,’ &e. 

OTHELLO, 
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OTHELLO, p..434. Warburton’s note is in 
his ufual ftyle;, the arrogance of madnefs 
mingled with the ignorance of folly. 


I sHALL- conclude with a few remarks, 
which efcaped me in their proper places. 


Joan keles the pot, in a fong in one of Shak- 
{pere’s plays: eles is ftill ufed in Yorkshire for 
cools: to kele the pot is to lift pp the foup with 
the laddle, and let it fall, in order to cool it. 


Heres in the Merry Wives of Windfor. The 


word occurs by fome fingular chance in Fables 
de la Fontaine. 


Cancres, heres, et pauvres diables 
PAV. Le Bab. 
where it implies rogues, And again in his Tales, 
Un villageois, un Aaire, un miferable. 


Le Faucon. 


Sir Hugh in the fame play. Knighthood was 
originally an ecclefiaftic order. Sir toa prief is 
more ancient than Sir to a knight. See St. Palaye. 


I rorceT where this fine paffage is: 


The poet, the lunatic, and the lover, 
Are of imagination all compaa, &c. 


Compact 
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Compact in it means compofed ; as tho he had 
faid * all compofed of, confifting of imagina- 
‘ tion;’ as he elfewhere fays * compofed of pity.” 
‘ Gravitie proceedeth of wifdome; and confift- 
«eth not in countenannce, but is compaéte of 
‘two vertues, conftance and prudence.” E/yote's 
Image of Governaunce, anno 1549. fol. 25. 


Tempest. No commentator can get any 
notice of Profpero, duke of Milan. I find in 
my tablets this paflage of ‘Chiabrera in his 
Canzoni : 


—. Come dell’or l’etate 
Profpero adduffi a Milanefi. 

Now I have not the book at hand; and it 
efcapes me whether Profpero is a name, and 
noun to addufi; or an adjective to Petate, by a 
typographic error for pro/pera; for Tefate 1s 
feminine. I find no mention of Profpero in 
Corio’s very prolix Hiftory of Milan, fo falfely 
commended by Du Bos, for it is as dull a work 
as ever I read. 


Marmofet in The Tempeft. The word occurs 
in The Praife of Folie, fig. J fpeaking of felf- 
Jove in men: ¢as whan one fowler than any 
‘ marmiofet thinks hymfelfe to be goodlier than 
¢ Abtolon.’ 

3 ¢ Aroynt 
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« Aroynt thee witch.’ Macbeth. The word 
aroynt is the {ame with the Scotifh tranoynt, 
depart. In the Life of Sir William Wallace, by 
Blind Harry, a very curious monument cf an- 
cient Scotifh poetry, are thefe examples : 

Wallace tranoyntit upon the fecund day, 
B: a 
(The army) 


Tranoyntit north upon ane oudely wy fe. 


Ib. 


Tur old Scotifh poetry, which differs little 
from the old Englith, both being equally allied 
to the Saxon, would, I believe, if duly examined, 
furnith many illuftrations of Shak{pere. 


Ler us not difmiufs the book without due 
thanks to Mr. Steevens; to whom the readers 
of Shakfpere are as much obliged as thofe of 
Hudibras to Dr. Grey. Both of them are com- 
pletely verfed in 

All fach reading as was never read: 
Both are fellow labourers in the congenial 
mines of dulnefs; where no man of tafte or 
{cience ever dirtied himfelf. Both have ex- 
plained their author, without being capable of 


ynderftanding him. 
pimon TE R 
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LETTER xXxxix. 


UXURY and Literature, I confefs, come 
monty go hand in hand, In proportion 
as the mind becomes refined, the manners 
become fo_likewife. “The contrary is alfo 
true; for in proportion as the manners become 
luxurious, the mind grows refined; as liquors 


aiter fermentation run off pure. This was 
known to Marivaux, a great -mafter in the 
icience of mental luxury; he tells us, I think 
i his Martanne, que Lefprit s ‘epure a proportion 
gu il fe gate, , 
Luxury, my friend, is an invidious name, 
but is in itfelf the perfection of human nature, 
I mean not however the luxury of a beaft, but 
that of a man. Temperance is the highett 
Juxury under heaven; in every fenfe of the 
word. If luxury confifts in the free ufe of the 
moft exqui ifite pleafures, temperance is luxury ; 
juxury in the extreme; luxury without fatiety. 
But this luxury is only known to the wife and 
the 


(317) 
the good. The learned are not always wife 
and good. The luxury of a learned age is very 
frequently that luxury which confounds every 
fenfe by faturating all; luxury in the penal 
acceptation of the word. 


Turis luxury is merely comparative. The 
luxury of ancient times is barbaric penury to 
the prefent. I {peak of the ancient times of our 
own country. Britain will probably never ar- 


rive at the luxury of ancient Greece or Rome. 


THe common idea that luxury isa fure 
mark of a declining ftate is puerile ; and wor- 
thy to be embraced by thofe only who, -as 
Lord Bacon fomewhere fays, are not learned 
beyond certain common places. Luxury is 
commonly a token of the progrefs and vital 
health ofa ftate; in fo much that when luxury 
declines, ithe ftatei declines; as the decline of 
{pirits in the human’body accompanies the de- 
cline of health, Few ftates ever-atchieved any 
thing great till they were luxurious. 


Wuat a paradox! you will fay. Was an- 
cient Greece. luxurious, ».when the fields of 
Marathon: were, dyed with. the blood .of the 
Perfians ? | Yus, 
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Yes it was. Ancient Greece was luxuriots 
in the extreme, when the ficlds of Marathon 
were dyed with the blood of the Perfians. 
Read Athenzus, and you will learn that, at that 
period, the very mob of Athens walked the 
ftreets in robes of filk, and with grafshoppers 
of gold glittering in their hair. Their generals 
and officers were abandoned to a fenfuality that 
difgraces the name of man; and wallowed in 
all the beaftlinefs of vulgar luxury and riot. 


Tue learned men of Greece, thofe perpetual 
wonders of the world, as they tranicended hu- 
manity in fome things, fell below it in others, 
Pindar, Efchylus,. Euripides, Sophocles, and 
others, we know for certainty, were given up 
entirely to a vice too black to mention. Socra- 
tes himfelf had different catamites befide Alci- 
biades; tho his paffion for the laft was the 

;0{t notorious. They who look upon their 
infamous loves as Platonic, only fhew their 
total ignorance of Grecian learning, and of 
Grecian manners. Athenzus, whofe curious 
work every man fhould read with diligent at- 
tention, who wifhes to form a perfonal ac- 
guaintance, if I may fo fpeak, with the illuf- 

trious 
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rrious men of Greece, is a fure voucher of thefe 
faéts, for he gives the words of cotemporary 
witneffes, his work being indeed only a com- 
pilation. Grecian manners, as fhewn_ in the 
writings of their authors, did not regard this 
vice as of the flighteft moment. Sophocles 
and Euripides practifed it we know in the open 
fields around Athens, as we learn from their 
own epigrams preferved by Athenzus. Ana- 
creon’s odes fhew that the paifion was looked 
upon as equally innocent with legitimate love. 
Tho perhaps you may reject this laft tefti- 
mony ; for, of late, fome wifeacres have difco- 
vered that Anacreon’s odes are not genuine, 
becaufe, forfooth, they are in a different flyle 
from the fragments of fome cotemporary of his, 
T forget.whom. If you have not heard of this 
difcoverys I know you will laugh ; but it 13 fe- 
rious. Oh! Oh! Well faid Dau Chaucer, 


The greteft clerkes bene not the wifeft men. 


What fhould we fay to him who told us that 
Waller could not be cotemporary with Milton, 
becaufe their ftyle is quite diffimilar; fo diffi- 
milar, that ten centuries mutt have elapfed be- 
tween them? Did you ever hear of one Pere 

Hardouin, 
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Hardouin, a madman of learning (a commohi 
character), who tells’ us that Homer, Virgil, 
-and Horace, ‘were forged by monks in the 
twelfth century? This difcovery he made frorm 
their ftyle! In fa&, avo ancient can be known 
from his ftyle; for ‘he is a poor wtiter who 
cannot command a hundred different {tyles: 


To return. Such was Greece in the day of 
her glory.. Need I produce other in{tances to 
evince that luxury in. its. vulgar’ acceptation is 
the parent of great atchievments? 


THE reafon may haply be this: contempt 
of life muft produce any of thefe actions, in 
which life is evidently fet down by its poffeffor 
as a mere trifle. Now this contempt is more 
certainly produced by luxury, than by the fero- 
cious fpirit of barbarifm. How! you will fay ; 
doth not luxury enervate a man, and make him 
a coward? The very contrary: it makes him 
brave, 


To explain this paradox: only confider what 
af@dium vile, an unul, luxury breeds; and 
you will not wonder that no man defpifes life 
fo much as the difciple of luxury, who hath 


drunk | 
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drunk of life till he i fick. Men of temperance 
alone enjoy life, and feel its delight: men of 
luxury are the moft likely to be thofe 


Who fmile on death, and glory in the graves 


PERSONAL courage ind Eo. depends totally 


r 


upon the animal fpirits. As tl ndehialy are in 
perpetual fluctuation, we need not wonder at a 
brave man on one occafion being a coward on 
another.. Yet luxurious living, which ferments 
and exalts the fpirits, is certainly more likely 
to produce courage than the parlimony of tem- 
perance.' Falftaff, you know, tells us, that 
warm blood begets warm thotights. 


TuHese warm thoughts; my dear friend, will 


fometimes do wonders in literature, as well as 
in war: and there are poets whole ieee have 
much of the true flavour of Burgundy. But 


corporeal luxury may beget works » thrat flath 
for a moment: temperance, ne mother ot 


mental luxury, is the fuprem 
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I wave faid that Britain can never rival thé 
luxury of ancient Greece or Rome. The cli- 
mate forbids it. A country where the means 
of luxury are natives of the foil, will certainly 
be more luxurious; when a juft and equal go- 
vernment permits the enjoyment of her own 
bleffings, than a country in which thefe means 
are the produce of corhmerce. 


Ir follows not however that Britain muft 
yield to Greece in fcience, tho fcience is never 
widely diffufed till luxury is fo likewife; tho 
luxury is never carried to a height till feience 
refines it. ‘The reafon is evident. Science re- 
lates to the mind, but luxury to the body. 
The mind acquires ideas of every luxury of 
every climate, tho its grofler companion can- 


not enjoy them. 


Ir is indeed abfurd to lay down. general 
rules upon any fubject. Luxury may. attain its 
height after the decline of a ftate, as well as 
ducing its greateft elevation. Perhaps we are 
no more luxurious than during the AGE or 


(.fORGE THE SECOND; the period of the wideft 
sahon and tame of Our empire. | 


THO 


Oi 

Tuo literature hath, in the moft celebrated 
countries, attended with equal fteps the pro- 
greis of luxury; yet there are climates in 
which they’ have not appeared together. Na- 
ture loves to vary all her operations: the little 
folly of man only would confine her. . His 
modes of acting are few. 'Thofe of nature in- 
finite. . He delights in fyftems, Nature knows 
no fyitems, 
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(kre BROOKE 


r ORD BACON, in his admirable work, 
On the Advancement of Learning, pub- 
lifhed 1605, hath, with his ufual amplitude of 
mind, pointed out in what parts human fcience 
was at that time deficient. From his hints 
many deficiencies have been fupplied fince that 
period by writers of the firft merit: others fill 
remain ib the ftate they were in that age. It 
will, I flatter myfelf, be an enquiry of infinite 
curiofity. and importance to fhew wherein 
knowlege, partly from that great man’s ideas, 
partly from chance, and the natural advance- 
ment of the arts, hath been enriched fince the 
publication of Lord Bacon’s treatife ; and 
wherein it may ftill be pronounced to be defi- 
cient; and in order to this, it will be firft 
neceflary to review Lord Bacon’s plan. 


En divides learning into three parts, corres 
fpondent to the three grand attributes of the 
mind: Hiftory to the memory, Poefy to the 
imagination, and Philofophy to the judgment. 

HisToR’ 
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Hisrory; he divides into Natural, Civil, 
Ecclefiaftical, and Literary. The three firft he 
allows as extant, the laft as deficient. 


He however afterwards fubdivides Narur at 
Lliftory into three forts; that of Nature in 
courfe : that of Nature erring, or varying: and 
that of ietare altered, or wrought: that is, 
fays he, Hiftory of Creatures; Hiftory of Mar- 
vailss and Hiftory of Arts. The firit he notes 
as extant in perfection: the two latter are fo 
weakly treated that he remarks them as defi- 
cient. 


Civir Hiftery he divides into Memoirs 
perfect Hiftories; and Antiquities; which latt 
he denominates remnants of hiftory that have 
efcaped the fhipwreck of time. In the firft and 
Jaft he can report no deficience, as being imper- 
fet in their very nature. 


Tue fecond fpecies, or perfect Hiftory, he 
fubdivides into Hiftory of a-Time, or Chronicle: 
of a Perfon, or Life; what we now call Biogra- 
phy: and of an Action, or Relation. All of thefe 
clafles he allows deficient in his own country. 


¥3 EccLe- 
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EcciestasticaL Hiftory, which. is indeed 
that of h uman maanels, need not be infifted on. 


He then enumerates what he calls appendices 
to Hiftory ; thefe are Apothemes, Orations, and 
Letters, His remark on the laft I mutt beg 
leave to quote, ¢ Such Lett ers as are Ww ritten 
‘ for wife men are of all the words of men, in 
‘my judgment, the beft; for they are more 
* natural than orations, and public {peeches ; 
‘ and more advifed than conferences, or prefent 


‘ {peeches.’ In thefe he hath no deficiencies 
to PEEPORHG. 


In Poetry he can report no defect, it having | 
no progrets, 


Putiosopuy he divides into Divine, Natural, 
and Human. ‘Leaving the firft to {upernatural 
heads, we fhall proceed to the fecond, which 
he fays confifts in Natural Science, and Natural 
Prudence. Natural She ad he fubdivid Jes into 
Phyfic, and Metaphyfic firft the knowlege 
of matter, of<all bl ne 18 only being and mo- 
tion; the laft that of {pirit, mind , abitradt idea, 
In Phyfic he can find no defect; ‘for many au- 
thors had written cn it, tho with what truth 
he pretends not to determine, ae te 
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MerApuysic relates to forms and qualities ; 
as colours, vegetation, gravity, levity, tenuity, 
denfity, heat, cold, &c. and, fecondly, to final 
caufes; as, if the leaves of trees are meant to 
protect -the fruit, &c. The firft he brands as 
deficient ; the latter he allows extant, but withes 
it confined to its proper place, 


He adds to Natural Science that of Mathe- 
niatics, in which he obferves no deficience. 


Natura Prudence, or the practical part of 
Natural Philofophy, he divides into Experimen- 
tal; Philofophic, or that arifing from a know- 
lege of Phyfical caufes: and Magical, which he 
feems fo to denominate as, from profound dif- 
covery, being capable of operations, thought 
fupernatural; as the prolongation of life beyond 
the natural term, &c. This he reports. as de- 
fective, 


In treating of Natural Prudence he recom- 
mends An Inventory of the Eftate of Man, con- 
taining all the inventions extant; from which 
will follow a juft idea of what is not yet ine 
vented, | 
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He adds to Natural Philofophy a divifion of 
Doubts or Problems, general and particular ; 
the firft confifting of opinions of philofophers 
not yet fully eftablithed, or refuted; the laft of 
problems like thofe of Ariftotle; after, from 
experiments, &c. only doubt, and not clear 
truth, could arife. In this he recommends a 
Calendar of Popular Errors, we, 


We are now happily arrived at what he 
improperly calls Human Knowlege, by which 
he means the KNOWLEGE OF OURSELVES: a 
part of {cience of the higheft ufe and dignity ; 
and to which all the reft are but trifles. This 
he divides into two grand heads, the Knowlege 
of Man fegregate, or confidered as an individual; 
and Civil knowlege, or the {cience of fociety me: 
government. 


Tue deficiencies noted in the firft are Medi- 
cinal Hiftory, or Narrations of Cafes : omiflions 
in Anatomy: f ath pronounciations by Phyficians 
upon difeafes: 1 impropriety of receipts, &c. all 

nere trifles 10 comparifon of what might | be, 
expected from fuch an Author, 


KNnow- 
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KNowLecE of the Mind he divides into twa 
that of the Nature, and that of the Facul- 
The firft he confeffes beyond 


Divination and 


parts. 
ties of the foul, 
the fphere of human {cience. 
Fafcination he adds to this as {mall appendices 5 
foolifhly enough,, for there are, without doubt, 
no fuch things in being. They fhould have 
fallen under the head of Poetry. 


Tus knowlege of the Faculties of the Mind 
he likewife {ubdivides into two kinds; that of 
the Underftanding, and that of the Paflons; or 
Rational and Moral. 


Tue firft contains the Four intellectual arts : 


that of enquiry, or invention that 
nation, or judgment; that 
mory; and that of elocution, or tradition. 
vention relates to arts; and to fpeech and argu 
ments, or rhetoric and logic; over 
province of Judgment likew1 . 
confiders Memory; then pa 
which, is either by, fpeech or witht 


therefore belong Grammar <na 


yf coramunicatin 


here treats of the methods of corn 
{ 


knowlege, and recommoe! 
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of leaving every thing in doubt; this he calls 
methoaus fincerus, five ad Jilios feientiarum, After 
fome hints on Rhetoric, he paffes to two appen- 
dices to the Tradition of {cience ; one of which 
he calls Critical, and the other Pedantic know- 
lege. The firft he divides into five points. 
I. Editing and correcting books. 2. Annota- 
tions explaining them, 3. Knowlege of the 
times in which the books were Written, | 
4. Judgment on Authors, pointing out what 
books deferve reading, what hot, §. The dif- 
potition of ftudies, or in what order books 
ought to be read, | 


PEDANTIC knowlege, or that of a {chool-' 
matter, admits four divifions, ~ y, Timing of 
knowlege. 2, Progrefs from eafy authors to 
difficult, 3, Knowlege of the difference of 
talents. 4, Exercife: under which head he 
includes manners, and education in general, 


Morat Puinosopny he confiders at fome 
bh; and with his ufual ftrength and accu~ 
racy, except in fome compliments to James I. 
to whom his work js addrefled, and who was 
the moft foolith and bafe prince who ever dift 
graced a throne, | SOCIAL 
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SoctaL ScIENCE he next confiders, with 
great wifdom, under the heads of Converfation, 
and of Butinefs. His thoughts on this moft 
important head are happily given in no very 
contracted bounds; and are almoft worth the 
whole large work of Charron. I look upon 
this as by far the moft valuable part of his moft 
valuable performance, 


Tue other head of Crvi, KNOWLEGE, or 
that of Government and Laws, he treats with 
timid brevity ; ;-and it is no wonder when writ- 
ing to a king, and to an ideot king. 


Divine Learning, or Divinity, 1s the final 
part of his work; and on this he writes mere 
nonfenfe like Milton, and other great men, 
whofe prejudices were too ftrong for all their 
talents ; or who thought, /oguendum ut vulgus, 
fentiendum ut fapientes. si 


Sucu is the Analyfis and very foul of this 
great work, Let us now proceed to what was 
propofed in the beginning of this Letter; and 
endeavour to point out in what parts fcience 
hath been improved fince:its publication, and 
n 
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in what pants 1t-is yet deficient: an undertak- 
ing which, if executed in its due extent, would 
be worthy of feme Bacon of this age, if fuch 
there can arifes and were of the very firft im- 
portance, to mankind of any literary labours 
whatever, This is meant as an apology for the 
flight attempt to be made in’ this Letter, 
which, it is hoped, you will receive with your 
ufual indulgence of friendthip: for even fuper- 
ficial hints on fuch a fubje& are of no {mall 
daring. Yet literary courage and fpirit of dif 
covery you have not feldom imputed’to your 
friend. Rinaldo indeed, you told him lately, 
was his model, when you quoted 

E volge intorno ‘gli occhi,.e' quella‘ {trada 

Sol gli piace tentar, chaltridifpera, 
Iuet him plead: in excufe thefe equal lines in 
the very next f{tanza% 

Ogni rifchio al valor fempre & fecuro ; 

Tutte le vie fon piane a gli animofi. 
Courage! If he fails, write on his epiftolary 
eflav, Maguis tamen excidit aufis. 


WursouT further preface, . the firft fubdivi- 
fion.of Natural Hiftory, tho confideréd a3 extant 
by Lord Bacon, he: means in Pliny, Gefner, and 

Aldro- 
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Aldrovandus, hath reeeived fuch vaft improve- 
ments, fince his time, by the labours of Buf- 
fon, and other eminent Naturalifts, that it evi- 
dently appears that he had been rafh in mark- 
ing it as not deficient. Botany, in particular, 
hath acquired a new and fcientific form by the 
univerfal adoption of the Linnean or fexual 
fyftem. 


Tus fecond fubdivifion, on Hiftory of Won- 
ders in nature, 1s yet wanting, tho in the Phi- 
lofophic Tranfactions, and elfewhere, are funds, 
properly evidenced, for at leaft a firft volume 
of fuch a work; than which nothing could . 
well be more interefting, even to the idle and 
the ignorant. | 


In the hittory of Arts, France hath done fo 
such as almoft to move me to affume Lord 
Bacon’s authority, and put it down as no longer 
defe@tive.. The hiftory of moft arts may now 
be found either in the Encyclopedie 5. or pub- 


lifhed feparately by men of fkill. 


Ix Civil: Hiftory the article of Memoirs was 
defective in England in Lord. Bacon’s time. 
| France 
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France indeed had Joinville, Froiffart; Com: 
mines: Italy Guicciardini, There are no an- 
cient Memoirs of claffic times; fave thofe of 
Xenophon and Cxfar. But the article was 
deficient, and is ftill in this country. The 
Scotifh authors in this way are pretty nume- 
rous: Melville hath vat merit in every view; 
Burnet’s Memoirs, or, as he calls them, ‘Hiftory 
of his Own Time, may be pronounced the very 
beft work on our hiftory yet extant. His ta 
Jents and honefty are fo great, that I agree with 
Henry Fielding that he is the chief of our hift 
torical writers, tho he be fometimes tdo credy- 
lous; as, for inftance,' in relating the death of 
James the Second’s fon, whom he thought 
{uppofititious. ‘The laughers who are wits to 
fools, and fools to men of wit, were again{t 
him: Pope and Bolingbroke, and the whole 
of that deteftable Jacobite fet, united their 
{trongeft efforts to deprefs the work with too 
much fuccefs: and fome pitiful curs of our 
own time have joined in the cry. But if Bur- 
net’s Memoirs are not very foon univerfally 
read and admired, this country will {peedily 
become a province of France. Dr. Johnfon 
hath juftly praifed his fine ftyle; that of his 

Hiftory 
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Hiftory is excellent; and hath all the ftréngth 
and clearnefs of Hume, without his barbarifms, 
You will obferve that I do not look upon the 
work of Thuanus as Memoirs, but as univerfal 
hiftory: it is not in the ftyle of Memoirs, as 
Burnet’s Hiftory is. Chronological abridg- 
ments of Hiftory are highly valuable; but mutt 
be written with quite different talents from 
thofe of Henault, whofe work is without tafte 
and without knowlege. It has fold however— 
becaufe he was a Prefident. ‘ 


ANTIQUITIEs, in Lord Bacon’s acceptation, 
relate, as he exprefles it, folely to fragments that 
have efcaped the fhipwreck of time. Such are 
the parts of Diodorus Siculus and of Polybius 
that have reached us, Antiquities, in our modern 
phrafeology, imply all that is properly the pro~ 
vince of an Antiquary; the {cience of ancient 
cuftoms, manners, buildings, dreffes, coitis, &c. 
&c. &c, This fcience, when applied to man and 
Manners, 1s very amufing and entertaining ; and 
as it has efcaped Lord Bacon, allow me to put it 
down as an appendix to civil hiftory; and only 
deficient in Lord Bacon’s fenfe, when {peaking 
of what he calls Antiquities, that is as imper- 
fet in its very nature, and always admitting 
of further difcovery. THE 
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1E {cence of Medals forms another appeii- 
dix to civil Hiftory, and that of the firft impot- 
tance, as they afford the ftrongeft collateral 
evidence of its truth that can be’ given. Tt is 


T 


{urprizing this elegant ftudy is not more gene- 
ral, for it certainly ftands very high in the clafs 
of fcientific amufements. Nay the philofopher 
who writes, or perufes hiftory, for that greatett 
of purpofes, the knowlege of human manners, 
will learn more from medals than from the 


ANoTHER appendix to civil hiftory let me 
mark in Parochial and County Hiftory; and 
that of particular towns and villages, which 
like the former. will always be defective. 
Many ingenious men have however laboured 


very much in it of late. 


RAVELS ought to have been noted as 4 
{mall appendix to Memoirs, being indeed Me- 
moirs of a perfon’s life for the time he was 
upon bis journey. The credulity and igno- 
rance of ancient travellers are now fallen into 
deferved contempt; and men travel who carry 
philcfophy and tafte, and knowlege of human 
nature, 
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nature, along with*them. Many ‘excellent 
books ‘of voyages: and travels’ now grace the 


Enelith tongue’ in ‘particular.’ “The travels of 


Brydone are even full of fublime defcription 5 
and would have been the firft book of the 


| ‘kind, had not the ‘Publither forced him to 


make two volumes of what hé had written in 


‘one. Hence his letter on comets is as cone 


temptible as his letter on Etna is admirable, 


Lorp Bacon well marks Perfec&t Hiftory as 
deficient in' his own country, in all its branches 
of what we call General hiftory, Biography, 
and Hiftory of a particular event. He regrets 
in particular the want of a Hiltory of England, 


and’ another of Seotland. The firlt is yet 


_swanting, for, all biftories yet written will mif- 


lead,.and not inftruct any friend to the liberties 
of his country; the Rhapfody of Mrs. Macaulay 


_being no exception. The latter is not much 


better; for Robertfon is only a biographer on 
5 grap 


-a larger fcale. 


He iia Bale f smal’ 
Britis. Biography. is a province fufceptible 
of much improvement, tho we haye the. Bio- 


graphia Britannica; a work unhappily confined 


by its fize to great libraries, 
Le W: 
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We have no Event. related on the plan of 
Saluft, tho the French have, in the Hiftory, of 


the Spanifh Con{piracy at Venice, by the Abbé 
de St. Real. 


Mr. Giszon_ hath perhaps given birth to.a 
new kind of Hiftory, comprehending all Lord 
Bacon’s divifions of perfect hiftory ; for The 
Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
I.mpire 1s the relation of a vaft Event, extend- 
ing to the form of a Chronicle, and com priz- 
ing Biography ;. as the life of a Roman empe- 
ror is in fact the Hiftory of the Roman world 
during his reign.. His two firft volumes are 
well written, tho not without fmall- faults, 
fuch as his {eeming utterly. to forget that there 
was fuch a writer as Plutarch, and fuch a 
prince as Titns in the world: and thé chapters 
on -Chrifhanity; which, not to fay they are 
foreign to his work, are vattly too long. His 
four laft volumes (I {peak of the octavo edition) 
betray a jaded-attention. He_is evidently fa- 
tigued with his fubject; and of confequence 
“imagines the reader muft be fo: to relieve him 
he gravely tells {tories of miracles, &c. think- 
ing to amufe; but nonfenfe doth not amufe. 
The 
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The ftyle is rather incorrect likewife in thefé 
four volumes; which are evidently written for 
fale, as the firft two are for fame; it 18 even 
fometimes puerile, as where he fpeaks of an 
emperor being diftinguifhed no lefs by the pre- 
eminence of his rank, than by the preeminence ot 
his fear of a barbaric invafion. In the next 
5 page, however, is to be found the moft fublime 
metaphor I have obferved in any hiftorian:. His 
Conclufion is pitiably unfortunate ; and more 
worthy of an old’ woman, who had been 
frighted into hyfterics by reading a fixpenny 
hiftory of the fack of Rome by Alaric, than of 
a man of fcience. He feems even to forget that 
America teems with more barbarians (his bug- 
bears) than all the reft of the world put toge- 
ther. Let him revife his Hiftory, «and it will 
ftand among the very firtt in) the world. 
Above all things let him be lefs a Geographer, 
‘and more a Chronologer. Geography and 
Chronology have well been called the two eyes 
of Hiftory; but he has extinguifhed the latter, 
as hoping the other would fhine more 


brightly. 


SucH 
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Sucu are the faults ‘that have occurred to 
me in that’ grand work: which, when’ ¢éom- 
pleted ih ‘its ‘utmoft extent, will with all its 
blemithes’be a noble accéffion to the treafures 
“of Englith literature. Nothing but my high 
regard for the work ‘and its author could have 
induced me to fo particular a difcuffion; for 
none but works of the firft order deferve to 
“have their “errors pointed out, for” thofe’of 
others will not miflead. 


A Most important acceffion hath lately been 
made to the province of Hiftory by the ‘philo- 
fophie {pirit, that’is daily fpreading to/évery 
corner of the world, and every branch of {ei- 
ence. “This hath indueéd latter hiftorians to 
“blend’ the interefting ‘hiftory of fociety and 
manners with the dry detail of true facts;-and 
imaginary’ caufes. This’ is an improvement 
which even the prophetic genius of Bacon 
could not forfee; and fhews that Time is the 
“greateft of philofophers.. 

A Book of Apothemes, and even. an .excél- 
lent collection of jefts and ftrokes of wit, are 
yet’ wanting in our language ; tho the latter 
would, 
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would, if executed:by a man of tafte and {elec- 
tion, be:as amufing as the former would be 
inftructive. Plutarch hath collected the apo- 
themes of the ancients; Cexfar had collected a 
book of jefts: as Poggius hath done fince in 
Latin, Dominichi in. Italian, and Melchior de 
Santa Cruz in Spanifh. The amufements of 
Julius Cafar cannot be unworthy of a man of 
the firft fame and talents: and it lies with the 
collector, and not with the fubje&, that our 
jeft-books are confined to the ftall. 


In the Epiftolary Style we have Howel, a 
writer of wonderful merit, and by no means fo 
much efteemed as he ought to be;.and Mr, 


Melmoth, who in his Letters of Sir Thomas | 


Fitz-Ofborne hath merit, and hath. met with 
proportionable efteem, in {pite of his Greek 


names, which make the work look like a ro- 


mance of Queen Elizabeth’s time. I need not 
Apeak of Lady M. W. Montague, whofe Let- 
ters are, in my opinion, much fuperior to thofe 
of the Marchionefs de Sevigné, tho both have 


the very firft claim to public pravfe that any 


woman’s work can have, that of not being 
written for public praife. The letters of our 
vite pro- 
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profeffed authars, publifhed with their other 
works, I need not mention, but fhall’ barely 
obferve that thofe of Mr. Gray leave the others 
far behind, 


Or Poetry I fhall fay nothing, but that we 
till want in England a Comic Epic Poem, in 
the ftyle of the Morgante, and the Ricciardetto. 


Tue improvements and advances, both of 
what Lord Bacon calls the Phyfical and Meta- 
phyfical parts of Natural Philofophy, have fince 
his time been amazing, and moftly in confe- 
quence of the hints of this profound: writer, 
Mr. Walpole, in his admirable Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, calls Bacon the 
prophet of arts, which Newton was afterwards 
{ent to reveal. . Yet Bacon was not merely a 
vox clamantis in deferto, as 4 Wag faid a preacher 
to empty benches was; but actually made 
many experithents to afcertain his own philo- 
fophy; to oné of which he: fell a martyr. 
The fyftem of Des Cartes hath rifen and fallen 
fince Bacon; that of Newton hath rifen and 
keeps its ground. Galileo hath improved Af- 
tronomy ; and others have almoft. perfeCted it, 
? till 
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till’ a new planet, concomitant of the earth, 
hath been within thefe very few years difco- 
vered. Why fhould I {peak of the thermome- 
ter, the barometer, and a thoufand {uch inven- 
tions; or of electricity and electric fire, a new 
power, and new element, if I may fo call it, 
‘tho it is in fa& the element of fire, before only 
known materially?) Why fhould I mention all 
the minute inventions, arifing from experimen- 
tal philofophy, of which Lord Bacon is the 
father; and to be found. in the Philofophic 
‘Tranfa€tions, and Memoirs of innumerable fo- 
reign academies? This you know is a letter 
not a treatife. I fhall content mytelf with 
obferving that Natural. Science and \Natural 
Prudence, tho feparated by Lord Bacon, have 
been fince wedded ; and have produced a great 
--yiumber of very fine and healthy children. 


Tur Inventory of the Eftate of Man, than 

- which nothing could well be more curious and 

interefting, is yet wanting to the world; tho 

its plan doth not feem of extremely difficult 
execution, 


Aided Brown 
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Brown hath.happily. exeouted.a Calendar, 
in Catalogue, of Vulgar Errors; tho ina moft 
pedantic ftyle of Latin Englith, and which 
hath, to the great credit of our tafte, been re- 
vived in She after being dead a’whole 
century, 


Unper the article of Mathematics it might 
have been noted, that the invention of Logar- 
‘rithms, about Five years after the Sarena | 
of Lord Bacon’s book, hath greatly facilitated 
the folution of queftions in this fcience. Navi- 
gation, Geometry, &c. have likewife received 
many improvements, both minute and j um por- 
tant; tho it would extend this Letter to too 
great a length to enumerate thefe improve- 
ments. J haften therefore to the moft j 1m por- 
tant part of Lord Bacon’s wor k, and of human 
{cience, which is 


THE KNOWLEGE THAT IMMEDIATELY 
RELATES To MAN HIMSELF, CONSIDERED AS 
AN INDIVIDUAL, AND AS A MzMBER oF 
SOCIETY, 


Let me make one prefatory obférvation 
on this greateft branch .of human knowlege, 
which 
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which. is,-that.it hath ever moved my higheft 
wonder that, while Sir Ifaac Newton, and other 
men of the largeft genius.and moft fevere fa- 


culties, have pointed the whole ardor. oftheir 
minds to theories of worlds,.of gravitation, 


colours, and other baubles, of no more confe- 
quence to man than’ a colleétion of butterflies ; 
this, almoft the only part.of {cience that is of 


dmportance to human. kind, fhould..remain 


defert and ,uncultivated., Surely nothing can 
be a more humiliating initance of human folly 
than that men, and men of talents, fhould 
neglect the only province of wifdom that im- 
mediately interefts mankind; and fhould feem 


to prefer'a parcel of idle and airy f{peculations 
to the grandeft part of human knowlege ; that 


which tends to make man wifer, better, and 
happier; to. improve fociety, and government; 
and inftitute a paradife upon earth. 


To defcend to the fmaller divifions 6f this 
ONLY TRUE KNOWLEGE, fome of which how- 
ever are trifling in refpect of others : 


Tue deficiencies of Medicine need not be 
noted, as itis all one defect. | 
LockeE’s 
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Locxr’s Treatife upon Human Underftand- 
ing is a moft acute work, but tends not to 
increafe the practical wifdom of man. The 
nature, progrefs, and exertion, of ideas are 
merely fpeculations, and have a great chance 
of falfity; for we confefledly know nothing of 
the nature of the mind, which is their produc- 
tor. It is the proper application of ideas that 
man needs to be inftruéted in. What is it to 
me from what rarifications of earth the gold 
of this guinea is formed? The point is, how 


am Ito ufe it with propriety fo as to benefit 
mytelf and others? 


_. Tue whole divifions of Rational Knowlege 

are {till deficient; and will be, till fome men 
of vaft talents apply to them, and not with a 
ipeculative, but with a practical bent of mind, 


Tue appendices of Rational Knowlege, be- 
ing Critical and Pedantic fcience, have received 
great improvements, efpecially in England, 
fince the publication of the work On the Ad- 
vancement of Learning: yet deficiencies may 
fill be noted. A general colle@ion of critical 
obfervations would be ‘of much atility, where 

a fyf- 
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a fyftem were ridiculous. Elements of Criti- 
cifm form a good title, but. a woeful book : 
fall of falfe Elements and falfe Criticifm. 
Blair’s Le€tures on the Belles Lettres are no 
better ; he being the mere-ape of the French 
critics, and never venturing beyond his leading- 
firings, It is indeed the great fault of our 
critics that they fo feldom think for themfelves. 
The two Wartons are almoft the only critics 
we have who have fhewn a genuine tafte. 


Prpantic knowlege hath however made 
flower advances than criticifm, tho it is of in- 
finitely more confequence, When will man 
acquire wifdom enough -to leave the purfuit of 
big trifles for that of {mall things that moft 


import him? 


Tus -fyftem of education is fill foolith. 
Rouffeau hath pointed out fome improvements, 
but a defect almoft infeparable from great 
views is, that they are always wafted in {pecu- 
lation. Hence few of his remarks can be of 
any practical ufe. | 


OnE 
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One of. the moft glaring defects in the pics 
fent. ftate of Pedantic Science is; -the great time 
wafted: in acquiring dead languages, which, in 
nine cafes out of ten; are of no ufe to the child, 
but in jfat-are quite neglected and forgotten by 
him in ja few months after he hath left {chool. 
Perfection of folly! To wafte the moft precious 
years of human life in acquiring ufelefs lan- 
guages, and languages that are to be forgotten ! 
O cecas bominum mentes! Where a boy is in- 
tended for any of the learned profeffions, or is 
heir of an eafy fortune, the ftudy of languages 
4s proper; but inthis order: one year for the 
Englith one: year for the Greek ; one year for 
three other tongues, the Latin, Ftalian, and 
French: but, while {tudying thefe languages, 
they fhould be confidered as amufements, aud 
relaxations, as learning the French is now, 
while the arr -or BEING A MAN fhould be 
confidered as the bufinefS of a boy’s education. 
-Domettic and Social Wifdom; Virtue and 
Happinefs; all the honeft arts of making life 
dehehtful, ‘ref{pectable, and important to {o- 
ciety 3 thefe ought to form the effence .and 
great object of education. It is a trite obferva- 
ptiop, that girls arrive fooner at womanly man. . 


ners 
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ners and knowlege, than boys do at the man- 
‘ners and knowlege proper for their fex.’\-'Phis 
-is afcribed to-Nature having affigned a: prévious 
maturity to females, The-fact 18, it is the con. 
‘fequence of -the different: modés of education. 
A girl is doing the honours of the table,..and 
winning every body by her polifhed, converfa- 
tion, while a boy is blubbering oyer'an ufelefs 
book. His being a man all his life is of no 
confequence, provided he is 4 fcholar for. afew 
years!—Prejudice! Prejudice! When. will-the 
happy period arrive. that humankind: .thall 
break thy deteftable fhackles, only ftrong.from 
| ~the weaknef§ of the wearers! When, will the 
‘awful voice‘of Nature. found to the human 
~mind; Be free! 


In’ Moral’ Philofophy and Social Science, 
*thefe greateft divifions of this grand part of 
knowlege, few or no advances have been made, 
The lefler morals have pethaps been improved 
by the Speétator, and other works of the kind, 
being univerfally read: and the importance 
even of the leaft points of morality is fo great 
that I believe every man of a found and bene- 
volent mind will agree, that there. is more real 
hed glory 
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glory in having written two pages that have 
actually taught mankind how to be virtuous 
and happy, than) in compoting whole fyftems 
of fpeculation; more illuftrious fame arifing 
from one of Mr. Addifon’s papers in the Spec- 
tator, than from the whole works of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, even tho he had demonftrated an 
acute and {tupendous theory of deity itfelf. 


Civit Knowlege, or that of Government 
and Laws, hath certainly admitted no {mall 
improvements. fince Lord Bacon’s age. Not 
only books.of merit have been written upon 
thefe points; but, what 1s of far higher mo- 
ment, the praétical operation of Government 
and Laws hath in moft kingdoms been ren- 
dered more beneficial. It is amazing indeed to 
confider how widely philofophy hath fpread the 
light of liberty and happinefs over great part of 
the world within.a fhort period of time. . The 
reduGion of the papal power im many of the 
kingdoms where it. was moft predominant iS, 
in particular, a grand epoch of the triumph of 
icience- over folly. and fanaticifm. What may 
we not hope when fuch is the beginning of the 
reign of Philofophy ? A perpetual peace among 

4 all 
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all the powers of Eutope, ‘in which every ufe- 
ful and elegant art fhall be carried to a ‘perfec- 
tion unknown even to the dreams of vifionaries, 


might almoft no longer be ct eh as an idle 
imagination. 


Wirn regard to theoretical knowlege of 
Laws and Government, thé work of Montef- 
quieu deferves mention, tho its brief, and appa- 
rently deep and didtatorial ftyle hath acquired 
it infinitely more fame than it deferves.: The 
_treatifes of Millar and Fergufon on Civil So- 
ciety have merit, tho by no means of the firft 
kind: the laft author in particular being the 
dryeft whom I ever remember to have read ; 
infomuch that the moft interefting {ubjects lofe 
_all intereft in his frigid pages. 


Can I pafs the fubjec&t of Government and 
Laws without expreffing an ardent with for a 
reform of thofe of our yet happy country; for 

tho her fun be fet, as ftatefmen tell us, yet it 
is a very fine evening, and promifes a: future 
bright day.’ That a Copz or Encuisn Law 
fhould never yet be thought of by the legifla- 
ture, is one of the ftrangeft inflances of the 


melan- 
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melancholy truths: thatchuman affairs are’ go- 
verned by Chance; and not by Wifdom. But God 
forbid) that it fhould be attempted dutinp: this 
tory:reign, in which we behold jadges carrying 
politics into the bench of impartialojuftice, eas 
violently as in the reign of James II. in fpite of. 
theinfamy of Jeffries:which awaits them; In- 
deed, it may fafely be faid thatthe laws of this 
country are either a difgracertotthe conftitution, 
or the conftitution to the laws; for it is’ a cer- 
tain faék;yhowever.paradoxicalitmay feem, that 
they are oftemin dire& oppofition to each other. 
Toanitapcein one:pomt, it 18 amaxim in the 
law; cas-tories:telhusyiithat the King can do tio 
wrong. By: the conftitution ofrthis;country, 
according to two precedents, the: king can ‘not 
only do wrong, but-be put to death, as‘Charlesil. 
or banifhed, as James II. according to the of- 
fence. But 1 forget that I am talking of our 
liberties; after they are AcTUALLY Lost. from 
this very caufe of the laws being deftructive of 
the conftitution ::'!for cafes.of libel; or of trea- 
fon, are the:moft ‘delicate:and:chief objects be- 
tween prince andsfubjet;*and, thanks to our 
- Jacobite judges, amsnformation 1s lodged ex-offt- 
cio by. the Attorney. General, ‘a Special Fury:is 
: packed 
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packed by the judge, and mutt obey his com- 
mands; if they fail. in any point, they are 
browbeaten, and taught to know better; and 
thus every fubject who fteps forth to defend 
the rights of his brethren, is the flave of the 
flave of the king. Thus it is in the power of 
any prince, who fhall even want common fa- 
culties, to overturn our conftitution, and enflave 
us by our own laws, Montefquiew hath ob- 
ferved, that. no ftate can be free in which the 
laws of treafon are not moft accurately defined 
. in every point, becaufe upon them the very €X- 
iftence of liberty depends. Now in our happy 
and glorious conftitution,.the laws of treafon are 
quite inaccurate. Indeed, whoever will examine 
our conftitution and laws together, will pro- 
‘nounce both to be very imperfeat; and if we 
are not flaves the caufe is in our breafts, and 
hands; not in our conititution, nor our laws. 
Before our conftitution can be called perfect, 
the king muft by law refign one half of his 
prefent power and patronage; which he may 
do without the flighteft danger of an Arifto- 
_cracy rifing on his ruins. That this was not 
done on the acceffion of William III. or of 
George I. to the throne is an eternal difgtace 
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to the judgment of our National Councils. In 
the later event efpecially, if the very title of 
King was given, nothing was too great to afk, 
or rather to keep. 


SupposinG the laws rendered perfe&t, who 
can afford to pay for them? Sweet laws that 
cannot be adminiftered without ruining the 
oppreft! It is to be hoped that in the courfe of 
a century or two, we thall have wifdom enough 
to reduce the fees of courts and lawyers to one 
tenth of what they are now. And when re- 
formation once begins, it precipitates; fo that, 
whenever that event takes place, we may ven- 
ture to prophefy, that in the courfe of a year 
thereafter thefe fees will be ‘reduced to one- 
thirtieth part of the prefent, which would yet. 
be too high. 3 


Ler: me add that Police; in particular, a 
word unknown to the Englith language, and 
to the Englith laws, is woefully deficient in 
this enormous metropolis. Why is not the 
price of meat, for inftance, regulated as that of 
bread? Our wife fenators are fo much occupied 
with game-laws, that they cannot beftow the 

moft 
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moft trifling attention on the lives and proper- 
ties of their conftituents; when, God knows, 
it matters not the tofling up of a {traw if there 
were not a bird of game in the three kingdoms, 
or beaft of game, except the hunters. .The 
Criminal Laws of Britain are much too mur- 
derous; and feem utterly to forget that there 
are punifhments more dreadful than death even 
to the meaneft mind. 


Sucu are my hafty thoughts on this grand 
fubje& of the Progrefs of Knowlege. Senfible 
of. their defects, L even fubmit them with 
anxiety to the judyment of your affectionate 
friendthip. 


P.S.- You will perhaps think a former 
affertion of this Letter extravagant; namely, 
that the ftudy of Burnet’s Hiftory is conneéted 
with the welfare of our ftate. But it only 
means that the true and old Whig’ principles 
are effential to that welfare; and that if thefe 
prevail, Burnet will be read with admiration. 
As for the new Whig principles, they have 
done as. much harm to the conftitution as 
ttoryiim. An old whig wifhes a reduction of 
prerogative: anew whig withes to extend it, 
if it will ferve his faction. 
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OU rightly obferve that the fewnefs of 

original writers is greatly owing to the 
unjuft efteem in which Imitation is held. Imi- 
tation is in fact only a decent and allowed pla- 
giarifm. When it appeats in a certain degree, 
it is pronounced literary theft, and juftly held 
infamous: in other degrees, and in certain forms 
and dreffes, it is called honourable: but in fac 
it-only differs in the degree of difrepute. 


ImiTATion I define, fuch evident copying 
from a former author, in whatever language, 
as evinces that the imitator meaned to appro- 
priate the merit of the thoughts, language, or 
other perfections, of his model to himfelf. If 
fuch imitation can have any claim to praife, it 
muft arife from the originality of the copy, if I 
‘may ufe at expreflion that founds a little Boeo- 
tian. When the copy is inferior to the original, 
negleé is certainly its proper reward: if fupe= 
rior, it merits no praife, for facile eft invents 
addere, it is an eafy matter to improve on the - 
inventions of others. 


Our 
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Our idea of Imitation muft not however be 
extended too far; elfe we {hall pronounce every 
author, who writes a poem in Twenty-Four 
Books, an imitator of Homer. It is only 
imitation of general defign in its diftin divi- 
fions of epifodes, &c. imitation of incidents, of 
charaéters, of fentiments, images, f{tyle, man- 
ner, that is properly Imitation. For inftance, 


MinTon writes an epic poem as Homer 
hath done; for I call Milton’s Paradife Loft an 
epic poem in every fenfe of the word: critics, 
who fcruple this appellation, feem to forget 
that epic only means narrative; and may, with 
great juftice, be applied to a Tale of Fontaine, 
tho generally afcribed to narrative poems of 
the higheft order, by way of excellence, I fay 
Milton writes an epic poem as Homer hath 
done; but wherein doth he imitate Homer? 
In not one point. The general plan of his 
poem, his incidents, &c. are totally different 
from thofe of Homer, or any other writer. 
Milton is therefore an original poet. 


VIRGIL writes an epic poem likewife as 
Homer hath done: wherein doth he imitate 
Aa‘3 ~~ Homer ? 


( 58) 
Homer? In every thing. He hath nothing of 
his own: all is ftolen; ftolen without acknow- 
legement. It follows, that he is an infamous 
plagiary. 


Yet the world hath not dared fo to arraign 
him, The enormity of his crime precluded 
due punifhment; You know what the pirate 
faid to fome great conqueror, that the victor, 
becaufe he flaughtered whole nations, and 
plundered whole empires, was called a hero; 
whereas he, who only killed a few perfons, 
and rifled a paltry treafure, was called a thief, 


So it hath fared with Virgil. 


Mr, Gipson fomewhere exprefles a furprize 
that no Greek writer whatever, tho many are 
pofterior to Virgil, ever thought him worth 
mention. The caufe is evident. The Greeks 
looked upon him as a paltry tranflator; and, 
what is worft of all, an epitomizing tranflator, 
of their own immortal poet. Had a Greek 
mentioned him, it muft have been with utter 
fcorn, as we would mention any writer who 
fhould publith in French the Paradife Loft, 
and the Paradife Regained, frittered down into 
a fop« 
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a foppith production in fix books; and defire 
the world to look upon it as an epic poem. 


I wave faid that an imitation may be origi- 
nal; and that in this point only the very mi- 
nute merit of imitation confifts. Mr. Pope’s 
Imitations of Horace are original and happy.- 
Boileau’s poor copies, which he hath had the 
impudence to call Satires, are conftrained and 
feeble: he has gone behind the ancients like a 
menial; not like a king, with his attendants 
before him. 


Axx kinds of imitation, and all imitations 
- avhatever, fink into that clafs of poetry which 
we read to ladies at a tea-table; and then give 
to the fervant, that he may not burn his hands 
in carrying off the tea-urn. No man of real 
genius can be an imitator, fuppofing that he 
made the attempt: originality is coeflential with 
genius, as Milton tells us that light is coeternal 
with the deity. 

Yer with us there is likewife a god of theft, 
as Lucian phrafes it *; and we feem to venerate 


* Kab yap urenlinns 0 Teds. 
Lucian. in eum qui dixit, Prometheus es in verbis. 
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imitations as much as originals ; goods got by 
theft, as much as thofe honeftly acquired: nay 
we beftow upon the thief of fublime inventions 
the deification only due to the firft inventor. 


We _ all know that painters of little or no 
merit have yet made fuch perfect copies of the 
works of the greate{t mafters, that even, in 
fome cafes, thefe mafters themfelves could not 
diftinguifh them from their own produétions. 
Yet the copiers acquired no reputation from 
thofe imitations. Why fhould it be otherwife 
in poetry? Imitations of the very verbage and 
manner of Chaucer, Spenfer, Milton, we fee 
daily performed by writers of flender talents : 
and fuch imitations I will venture to pronounce 
the eafieft of literary labours, and in no refpect 
more entitled to praife than copies of paintings. 


SPEAKING of imitation. in painting, I can- 
not help adding a remark on the complete folly 
of inftituting Academies of Painting, or any 
other art, or {cience; that is, Schools of Imita- 
tion. Wid ever any one good painter arife from 
ai academy? Nevers not even one of the 
flightef reputation.. The moment the French 

academy 
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academy was inftituted, painting ceafed in that 
country. No more Claudes or Pouflins arofe. 
It was referved for the ideotic counfels of this 
Gothic reign to crufh all hopes of the progrefs 
of painting at once, by founding an academy. 
In our academy, as in others, all imitate, none 
invent: the art 1s of courfe at a {tand, foon to 
fall, if other means do not fofter it, 


I xnow of no fervice which our Royal Aca- 
demy doth, but to {poil many good taylors, by 
converting them into artis, as they call them- 
felves. It is to be hoped fome future prince 
will juft have fenfe enough to diffolve this 
lump of regal folly; and to fay to art and {ci- 
ence, ‘* Be free.” We already fee its effects in 
the odd productions of its members, In the 
‘hall of the Society for the eucouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, John Street, 
Adelphi, is now expofed to public, view fuch a 
ics of daul bings by a Royal Academician, nay 
Profeflor of Painting to the Royal Academy, as 
would, both for defigu and execution, have dif- 
graced Lapland in the Twelfth century. Had 
they appeared on fign pofts, they would only 
have arraigned the tafte of the innholders; but 

as 
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as the painter is fo impudent as to hold them 
out as a national work, the mott public con- | 
tempt and cenfure is due to them. What mutt 
foreigners think of us, upon reading the puffs, 
and feeing the productions? Pofterity! Pofte- 
rity! indeed we are not quite fo barbarous as 
thou wilt take us to be, thould thefe Academical 
Exercifes reach thy notice! This artift, Iam in- 
formed, hath written «* A Treatife on Painting,” 
in which he is always quoting many claffics, 
God help us! A man mutt bring a claffic fenfe 
to the claffics, elfe their high ideas will con- 
found, and not enlighten, 


To young writers efpecially, Imitation can- 
not be held out in too juft, in too contemptible, 
a light. They ought even to be told that there 
1s more applaufe due to a bad original, than to 
the beft of copies. By thefe means they will 
at leaft endeavour to be Original ; and this they 
cannot accomplifh without trying to think for 
themfelves, and to dig diamonds from the mines 
of invention by their own labour. A point of 
the utmoft confequence to every kind of {cience; 
for, were the clouds, which Imitation and Pre- 
judice raife in the mind, difperfed, knowlege of 

every 
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every denomination would diffufe its benignant 
light with redoubled rapidity. 


To very young writers, I allow, Imitation is 
proper as a tafk; but it ought only to be rer 
garded as fuch, and abandoned with other aca- 
demical occupations, Even this can only be 
permitted from the confideration that many 
minds are like wildings, and will neither bear 
flowers nor fruit till they are grafted. 
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Since my Letter On Improving the Lan- 
guage, it has occurred to me, from the hints 
of fome very learned and ingenious men who 
much approve of the other ideas, that the final 
th, however foft to an Englifh ear, cannot be 
pronounced by foreigners at all, and is there- 
fore by no means laudable. The final 4 had 
better be always omitted, except in interjec- 
tions, as Ab! Oh! and m the word breath, 
where it is very exprefiive. Subftantives in £6 
fhould take the é, omitting the /; as truté, 
faité, &c, in verbs, &c. both the ¢ and 4 ought 
Bo COE com- 
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commonly to be cut off; or elf altered accord- 
ing to the genius of the language. By giving 
plurals in a, anda few fubftitutions of x, perhaps 
a fufficient number of the letter s will be 
thrown out, and the prefent tenfe of verbs may 
very well retain that letter. Certain it is that 
were we to give the 76, and the til] worte eth, 
(begineth, é&c.) the language would only be 
tendered more barbarous and horrible, nothing 
being fo feeble and uncouth as that termination 
eth, The dis extremely frequent in our tongue, 
and ought to be omitted whenever it can. Even 
the final /b had far better be altered, 


I rorGor to mention that the plural in @ is 
perfectly Anglo-Saxon, and homogeneous to 
our language, there being two declenfions in g 
out of the fix declenfions of fubftantives in the 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar drawn from Hickes, 
The inftances are pin, ancilla, pilna, ancille ; 
and yunn, filius, yuna, filii. So that you fee 
both male and female fubftantives admitted of 
it originally; and the neuter may certainly 
take it with at leat equal propriety. 


LETTER 
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GRANT you that Mr. Gray’s cenfure of 
David Hume is the moft exceptionable part 

of his Letters; but it is very vindicable, being 
written in confidence to.a friend; and with no 
intention that the public fhould fee it. His trite 
application of the remark, that muddy rivers 
feem deep, fhews that it was written in an un- 
lucky moment, when thought is abfent; and 
perhaps in the flufter of evening wine: which 
laft is indeed the only apology that can be 
made for the remainder of the ftricture. No 
writer can be more clear and manly than 
Flume; I mean as to his fenfe; nay, what 1s 
wonderful, his ftyle is always eafily intelligible, 
tho full of folecifms and every fpecies of bar- 
barity: his gaiety is always that of an inno- 
cent and truly wife man. His Hiftory of 
England, nay his Eflays, difplay talents very 
far fuperior to any that Gray hath ever fhewn. 
Mr. Hume might have ruled a ftate: Gray’s 
utmoft views would only have ruled a college. 
Hume's 
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Hume's reputation in France was only the echo 
of his fame in England. Mr. Gray thewed 
himfelf lefs than a child when he called Hume 
one. Such mad calumnies recoil upon their 
author’s judgment, and cruth it to nothing. 
Yet all this cenfure lights tpon the Editor; 
for Gray would have called upon mountains to 
cover his fhame, if he had feen his name pub- 
licly branded with throwing dirt from Billing f- 
gate upon a cotemporary lord of fame, becaufe 
his envy faw that he was richer dreft, and of 
far higher rank than himfelf, 


Tue Hiftory of Mr. Hume is indeed very 
far from being laudable. It is a mere apology 
for prerogative from beginning to end: and, 
tho the beft apology which hath been offered, 
is yet very weak; which fhews the caufe muft 
be defperate when even fo great an advocate 
utterly fails in its defence. At the fame time 
that his political principles led him to exalt 
the prerogative, his philofophic opinions forced 
him to deprefs the church: while every body 
knows that no church, no kine. Hence his work 
is one chaos of heterogeneous axioms, and 
mifreprefented events. His opinions even com- 
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bated his natural fenfibility; for 1 remember 
that, in narrating fome of the moft flagitious 
acts of cruelty of the bleffed reign of Charles I. 
or II. he difplays due fenfe of the atrocity of 
fuch calm deeds of tyranny, as make the fren- 
zies of Nero or Domitian mere jefts: but when 
he hath got thro them, and his opinion begins 
to refume cooler operation, he gravely begins 
his next paragraph thus; ‘¢ Thefe acts of feve- 
‘‘ rity (if they-can be called fuch).” 


- Wuat was the reafon, do you think, that 
could induce a writer of fuch talents to profti- 
tute them fo bafely? that. could induce fuch a 
philofopher to fuppofe that millions of human 
beings were to hold their life and happinefs at 
the nod of one of them: of a thing called a king; 


perhaps in corporeal and in mental powers lets 
than the leaft of his fubjects? 


Tus is eafily accounted for. EZume was 
poor, and withed to be rich. The king is the 
{ureft fountain of wealth: and to flatter him is 
the path to preferment, and to opulence, Hence 
public {pirit is almoft unknown in monarchies; 
for one man centers in himfelf the wealth and 
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praife of his fubje&s. Hume tells us himfelf, 
Chap. LX. 1651. * Though the. eftablifhed 
** government was but the mere fhadow of a 
“‘ commonwealth, yet was it beginning. by 
“¢ proper arts to encourage that public {pirit, 
«¢ which no other fpecies of civil polity is ever 
“* able fully to infpire.” Hear him! Hear him! 
Then your Hiftory Mr. Hume withes to ex- 
tinguifh PUBLIC SPIRIT, that is, to deftroy 


the moft laudable principle of fociety. 


I Know not how it is that the whole late 
Scotifh writers of any eminence have been on 
the tyrannic fide, if we except Dr. Stuart, a 
man of real abilities, but ftrangely mifapplied 
in pulling down thofe of others. Yet prefby- 
tery, the religion of that country, hath always 
been confidered as neceflarily conneed with 
whig’ principles; and the common people of 
Scotland are almoft univerfally whigs. The 
peers are however almoft alk tories: owing to 
the feudal f{pirit of tyranny and flavery not 
being wholly extinguifhed in that kingdom till 

747, when heretable jurifdiions were abo- 
lithed. The court can only judge of Scotland 
by the nobility; the fathers of whom having 
| Oey. been 
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een tyrants to flaves, the fons are willing to 
be flaves to tyrants; for fuch ts the fpirit of 
the feudal fyftem: a later emancipation from 
which hath thrown Scotland a whole century 
behind England in point of civil liberty. Now 
the writers, in general, naturally adapt their 
principles to thofe of their fuperiors, and the 
court, unto whom they look for their reward. 


HeEncEin our times Junius, Wilkes, Churchill, 
and other men of talents, have judged of that 
ancient and warlike kingdom very unjuftly. A 
Scot is, with them, fynonymous with a ory, a 
flave. Nothing can be more oppofite to t 
_fpirit of the nation; however it may apply to 
the noble /cwm on the fof, or the dregs of mer- 
cenary writers at the dottom. But the nation is 
full of generous liquor, and bath nothing to do 
either with its /cum, or its dregs; which are 
always worft, when the liquor is beft, Indeed 
Churchill’s works have pafied thro more edi- 
tions, and are more read, in Scotland, than 
here; which fhews that the love of that coun- 
try for liberty is fuperior even to the moft in- 
veterate national prejudices. 
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By a neceffary chain, Scotifh tories and Ja- 
ecobites are now court favorites, 
They tafte the fweets of this Saturnian reign. 
Epiftle to Sir W. Chambers. 
while the eal nation, and its real interefts, are 
negleéted and defpifed. Tt is certainly fortunate 
that Scotland hath not been free above forty 
years, as to that circumftance we are indebted 
for its happy quiet, at a time when every pro- 
vince of the Britith empire evinces, 1n commo- 
tion, or in rebellion, the odiows and moft de- 
plorable, but natural and wnavoidable effects of 
thofe tory principles of government which have 
prevailed thro this pitiful and miferable reign, 
and have made it one blot in the Britifh Annals. 


Ir is no Jefs wonderful than true, that, ever 
free the name of Whig hath been known, the 
nation hath been indebted for all its glorious 
events to men of that defcriptions; and for its 
spiferies to the Tories. Indeed, my friend, 
if any one will fhew me that a tory miniftry 
ever did the leaft good to this country, or even 
did not do-it great injury, I {hall turn tory in~ 
ftantly: but if, from the reign of James I. to 
this hour, tory minifters have, by every mea- 
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fure, brought calamity and difgraée on their 
country, then muft every Briton view fuch 
principles as the feeds of déath in our conftitu- 
tion; and on thofe who profefs them, and fof- 
ter them in the chief magiftrate, as deferving 
of the execration of every good mafi,. and in 
fact of the higheft punifhment which the laws 
of fociety can ordain for thofe who meditate 
the utter perdition of the community. 


A KING of Great Britain. who knows that, 
by the prefent conftitution, he is only ele@tive 
chief magiftrate of the country, and will com- 
ply with his ftation (it is a glorious one!), hath 
it in his power to appropriate to himfelf all the 
fame rifing from the public fpirit of the ereatett 
of modern nations. But if he withes to extend 
his prerogative, that is, to extinguifh that public 
{pirit, he is a fuicide, and the jury of pofterity 
will bring. it in /unacy. For he is the enemy 
of. his own power, not to fay of his own.exitt- 
ence:. the power of an, Englith king being 
directly oppofite to his prerogative; for his 
power is drawn only from the confidence of 
the nation, which. his prerogative will infal- 
libly deftroy, if difplayed, and not kept, asa 
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ford in the fcabbard, never to be drawn by a 


brave man but upon moft urgent occafion. If 


he makes himfelf little, he will be great indeed! 
but if he bites the curb, which'our fathers have 
put in his mouth, it is of fteel, and: he will 
only {poil his teeth. If he withes to be an.ox, 


he will feel himfelf only the frog in the fable. 


You will know that I mean {till lefs to 
defend the philofophic tenets of David Hume; 
tho he be a great and elegant writer of philo- 
fophy. But I deteft the principles of any man 
who writes popularly again{t the religion of 
his country, let it be what it will, if it does 
wot injure political freedom, the firft of human 
bleflings. 1 fay popularly, becaufe if treated in 
an high and abftract, or in a poetical ftyle, as 
Lucretius hath done, it will not injure the 
vulgar faith, but only afford fpeculation to the 
learned. Religion is the only bond of fociety 
for the mob; andthey ought not even to fut- 
pect that their fuperiors defpife it; as they will, 
in that cafe, from their ignorance of moral 
theory, imagine that their fupertors have no 
laws, and confequently that they ought to have 
none. Philofophy will never do for the vulgar. 

They 
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They muft be bound in the chains of prejudice, 
and fo led thro the road of life; and not trufted 
to themfelves after proper information. 


Besipes, my friend, the confolations of 
human life are by no means too humerous. 
Religion is one of the chief of thefe confola- 
tions to thoufands of people ; nd among thefe 
‘to many pofleft of qualities fuperior to genius, 
knowlege, or philofophy ; qualities that con- 
fitute the coop, the firft order of fociety. 
Shall I, with rafh and facrilegious hand, burft 
open the temple of their happinets, and fteal 
away the palladium of their peace? Forbid at 
Humanity! Forbid it even Philofophy! ‘The 
philofophy that is not benevolent is falfe and 
def@tru@ive. It is impoffible for man to know 
the truth: but it is of no importance whether 
his felicity be founded on truth, or on delufion. 
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LETTER: -XLI, 


K NOW not how an opinion hath. been 

propagated among {feverdl.relaters.of the 
life of Torquato Tatlo, which hath no foyn- 
dation in fact ; it is that Tatlo’s madnefs Origi- 
nated from a prefumptuous and difappointed 
Tove for Leonora da Efte, fifter. of Doke-:Al- 
fonfo of Ferrara. The fa& is, his madne({s 
arofe from the various troubles of a dependant 
and perplexed life, operating with unceafing 
violence upon a. melancholy temperament, and 
a morbid tendernefs of feeling. But, before. we 
trace it, let us difcufs this fame tale of Leonora. 
The rhaterials for this difeuflion fhall be drawn 
from the only authentic life of Taflo, that 
written by his friend Giovanni Battifta Manto, 
lord of Bifaccio. and Pianea. ~ This long and 
curious narrative is fo extremely rare, sig it is 
no wonder latter biographers only {peak of it 
from report. The edition ufed is. that of 
Venice 1621, 12m0. 372 pages, 


Manso 
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Manso tells that there were three ladies of 
the name of Leonora at Ferrara; all of whom 
are celebrated by his friend in different fonnets, 
&c. and that it is impoffible to fay which of 
them ftood higheft in his affe€tions, or even if 
any of them was miftrefs of his heart. Thefe 
were the princefs Leonora above- mentioned ; 
¥_éonora Countefs of San Vitale; and Leonora 
one of the maids of honour to the princefs. 
Manfo feems to incline to think the tspeat was 

the lady really beloved by Taflo; which indeed 
is fo probable, that one may fafely pronounce 
it the truth. 


Tue beginning of Taffo’s madunefs is dated 
by Manfo about the thirty-fecond year of his 
age, two years after publithing the immortal 
Gerufalemme; when he was tyrannically con- 
fined by order of Duke Alfonfo, on pretence 
¢hat he wifhed no whim of Taflo fhould de- 
prive his court of fo great a character. The 
violent oppofition to his great poem, an rd the 
contempt. which the invidious tried to throw 


+ 


upon it, are put by his biographer as on Ase 
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caufe of his alienation of mind, The increaie 
_of it he marks as owing to thele ca weies: 1" ihe 
Bb 4 falfe- 
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falfehood of'a friend, who publithed, whattwas 
confided to him as an inviolable’ fecret, the 
amort of "Vaiio. 2. The bate fufpicions? raifed 
againit him by. his enemies, \ 3,.,.His feveral 
confinements, 4. The lofs of the Duke ‘his, pa- 
tron’s favour. 5. Let me add, as the ftrongeft 
caufe of all, his being fo heated at the bad re- 
ception of the Gerufalemme, a reception invall 
ages given to works furpafling common expec- 
tation, as to re-write that Poem under the title 
of La Gerufalemme Conguiftata; nay to com- 
pofe many books of a third alteration to be like 
a medium between the two former, Such long 
compofitions, written with heat and rancour, 
muft certainly have impaired the moft exube- 
rant brain; and carried off the whole {pirits of 
the mind till lees alone were left, 


Ir may not be incurious to examine the 
nature of a fhock that could lay fo vaft a foul 
in ruins. The. enquiry. will. refemble that of 
the philofopher who vifits a delicious country 
defolated by an earthquake, Calabria, the na- 
tive realm of Taffo, now prefents too lively an 
image of his fituation in his latter; days: All 
that is-grand, all that is beautiful, mingled in 
horrible confufion ! | 

THE 
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‘Tus qualities of Taffo’s difeafe are deferibed 
by Manfo.to have been thefe: | | 


-y.’Me.ancuoLy. “This feems to have 
been inherited from his’ father. ‘There is a 
pleafing melancholy; which is always the con- 
comitant of genius, and which whoever hath 
not felt, 


He need not wooe the Mufe: he is her fcorn. 


Bur Taflo’s melancholy was a torment to him. 
¢ I muft always be an object of your compaf- 
‘ fon,” fays he in a letter to Mauritio Catanco, 
‘ becaufe the melancholy which torments me 
64s infinite; and the worft I could fay of it 
¢ would exceed all belief, and yet would not be 
¢ fo bad as the truth.’ 


2. DELIRIUM owing to hypocondriac caufes; 
which increafed to | 

R. MADNESS} accompanied with a belief of 
his being i ise 

4. Unver the influence of witchcraft; and 


's, Artsenpep by an apparition, 


Such are Man{o’s divifions, which cannot be 
called very proper, On the two laft he gives 
us fome curious details, which may be worth 

. taking 
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taking brief notice of. ‘Taffo {peaks thus of 
his enchantment, arid fuppofed fviritual attend- 
ant, folletto, in a letter to Mauritio Cataneo: 
‘You muft know that I was bewitched, and 
“have never been cured; and perhaps have 
more need of an exorcift than of a phyfician; 
becaufe my difeafe proceeds from magical art. 
I would likewife write a few words refpedt- 
ing my demon: the rafcal hath lately robbed 
me of many crown pieces; I know not the 
amount, as IT am by no means a mifer in 
reckoning my money, but I dare fay they 
amount to twenty. He hath likewife turned 
all my books topfy-turvy; opened my chetts; 
robbed me of my keys, which I could not 
keep from him. Iam at al] times unhappy, 
but efpecially in the night. I know not whe- 
ther my difeafe proceeds from frenzy, or not.’ 
This was written when he was confined at St. 
Ann’s; and, after his deliverance from confine- 
ment, he {till writes thus to the fame Cataneo. 
¢ This day, the laft of the year, the brother of 
‘the reverend fignior Licino has brought me 
‘two of your letters; but one of them was 
‘taken from me, as foon as I] had read it, and 
¢ I believe the foletto muft have carried it off, 
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6 becaufe it is that in which he is mentioned: 
© and this is one of the miracles which I have 
¢ feen often in the hofpital.’ (St. Ann’s at Fer- 
rara, where the duke fent him, and appointed 
fkilful phyficians to attend him.) * Thefe 
‘things | am certain are done by fome magt- 
‘cians and I have many arguments of it; par- 
‘ticularly of a loaf vifibly ftolen from me ove 
‘« afternoon, and a plate of fruit taken from 
‘ before me the other day, when a Poltth gen- 
tleman,’ (genti/ giovane Polacco,) « came to {ee 
‘me, worthy indeed to be witnefs of fuch’a 
© wonder, &c.’ 


Manso afterwards tells us that Taffo would 
frequently in company: be quite abftracted ‘in 
his frenzy; would talk to himfelf, and laugh 
profufely ; and would fix his eyes keenly upon 
vacancy for a long time, and then fay that he 
{aw his familiar fpirit; aud deferibe him as un- 
der the femblance of an angelic youth, fuch as 
he paints him in his dtalogue of Le Meffagiero. 
Manfo particularly mentions that once Taffo, 
‘anery at his incredulity, told him that. he 
fhould fee the fpirit with his own eyes. | Ac- 
cordingly next day, when they were talking 

| toge- 
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¢cogether, and fitting by, the fire, Taffo fuddenly 
darted his eyes to a window in-the room, and 
fat fo intent, that, when Manfo {poke to him, 
he.-returned no fort of anfwer.. Art laft he 
turhed to him, and faid, * Behold the friendly 
‘{pirit, who is courteoufly come to converte 
« with me; look at him, and perceive the truth 
Sof my words.” . Manfo immediately threw his 
eyes toward the fpot; but with his keeneit 
vifion could fee nothing, but the rays of the 
{un fhining thro the window into the chamber. 
While he was thus ftaring, Tafio had entered 
into lofty difcourfe with the {pirit, as'he per- 
ceived from his fhare of the dialogue: that of 
the {pirit was not audible to him; but. he fo- 
jemnly declares that the difcourfe was fo grand 
and marvellous, and contained fuch lofty things, 
exprefied in a moft unufual mode, that he re- 
mained. in extacy, and did not dare to open his 
mouth fo muchas to tell Taffo that the fpirit 
was not vifible to him. In fome time the fpirit 
being gone, as Manfo could judge, Taffo turned 
to him with a fmile, and faid, he hoped he was 
now convinced. To which Manfo replied, that 
he had indeed heard wonderful things ; but had 
feen nothing. ‘Taflo faid, ‘ Perhaps yourhave 

‘ heard 
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‘ heard and feen more chat ee ne then 
paufed ; and Manfo, feeing him in filent me- 
ditation, did not care to perplex him with fur- 
ther gueftions. , 


Tue. high things, which Manfo heard, 
doubtlef$ originated from ‘Taflo’s warm attach- 
ment to the Platonic philofophy ; that fublime 
tiffue of dreams and viGons. J would remark, 
upon the whole fubject of this letter, that it 1s 
a woeful ,proof of the weaknefs of the molt 
exalted mind, when it lays the rein upon the 
neck of imagination. A man of genius cannot 
rake too much_care to prevent his fupernatural 
fancy from affluming, any power over common 
life.’ The effe& of imagination Upon the mind 
ss like that of lime upon a fruit-tree; 2 little 
buried at the root, will make it healthy and 
flourifhing ; but too much will totally dei- 


troy it. 


Berore I conclude, it may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that the eenuine Life of Tafio by Manto 
was; to the beft of my knowledge, never pub- 
lifhed. ‘This now guoted, which 1s generally 
called Manfo’s Life of Taffo, isin fa& only 

tran{cribed 
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tranferibed from his; as we may judge from 
the title, which is, Yq d; Torquato Tafa {eritta 
da Gio. Battifia Manfo, Sc. Al Serenif, Sig. 
Duca @ Urb. &e. ~The dedication is figned by 
the publifher Evangelifto Deuchino; and I 
know not if he be not the author, The work 
is however equally valuable as if it had been 
written by Manfo; the author calling him his 
intimate friend, and being intrufted by him 
with Taffo’s MS. correfpondence. I fuppofe 
Manfo’s Life was brief; it feems in this work 
to be tranfcribed with great additions. 


LETTER 
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yN different late occafions the fubject of 
’ jiterary forgery hath been mentioned, 
without any enquiry ever being made into its 
propriety, or impropriety. Some wife writers 
have pronounced it, ridiculoufly enough, to 
partake of the crime of penal forgery; and 
have faid that he who will publifh a new pro- 
- duGion as ancient would forge an obligation. 
Others with great juftice affert, that nothing 
can be more innocent; that the fiction of 
af{cribing a piece to antiquity, which in fact 
doth not belong to it, can in no fort be more 
improper than the fiction of a poem or novel ; 
that in both the delight of the reader is the 
only intention. 


INDEED thofe innocents who call fuch forgery 


criminal forget that they are blafpheming their 
{aviour and their religion ; for the whole para- 
bles of Jefus Chritt, which are narrated with 
circumftances that moft ftrongly imply them 
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to be true, yet are allowed fictitious, fall under 
this head. Nor is there more falfehood in Ma- 
rivaux’s telling us that one of his novels was 
found in pulling down an old partition ; in 
Mr, Walpole’s account of his Caftle of Otranto 
being a tranflation from an Italian romance ; 
in Macpherfon’s Offian if you will; than m 
any of the facred fables, wherein ftrict. truth 
is facrificed to. the pleafure of the hearer. 


Peruaps in fact nothing can be more heroic 
and generous in literary affairs than a writer’s 
afcribing to antiquity his own production; and 
thus facrificing his own fame to give higher fa- 
tisfaction to the public. It certainly partakes of 
that nobility of foul, which is content with its 
own fuffrage; and ranks the author among 
thofe who 


Do good by ftealth, and blufh to find it fame. 


People of fhallow underftandings are always 
the moft fufpicious of being made dupes, 
and are the moft clamorous when they find 
they are fo: thofe of deeper minds are not 
deceived by the fiction, as to their judgment ; 
yet their fancy admits the deceit, and receives 

higher 
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higher pleafure from it, than it poffibly could, 
were no deceit ufed. 


Magnanima menzogna, or quando € il yero 
Si bello, che fi poffa a te preporre £ 


"There ate however certain kinds, and even 
certain modes, of literary forgery that may 
juftly be held improper ; for that is the higheft 
reproach that can be applied to the worft kinds 
of them, none being in the leaft injurious to 
fociety. Of the improper kind is forgery of 
hiftories; as thofe of Berofus, and Manetho, 
by Annius of Viterbo; or works of inftruc- 
tion, as the book of Dominico Flocci De Ma- 
giftratibus Romanis aicribed to Feneftella ; and, 
in fhort, of all the forts of writing in which 
truth is the object. Poetry and romance are 
facred to fition, and it can never be pufhed 
too far. 
Pictoribus atque: Poetis 
QUIDLIBET AUDENDI femper fuit equa poteitas, 


Yet with one exception as to the mode: 
for inftance, had Muret, when he forged the 
verfes afcribed to Afranius fo exquifitely, fent 
them to Jofeph Scaliger, not in common writ- 
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but tranfcribed on vellum, and fumigated 
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with art, fo as to appear part of an ancient 
manufcript, I doubt of its propriety; tho it 
would have been even in that cafe an impo- 
fition only worthy of laughter to men of fenfe ; 


but to weak minds every thing is a crime. 


I fhall clofe my letter with an applicable 
quotation from Mr. Addifon upon this fubjeé, 
to be found in No. 542 of the Spectator. 
« Some,” obferves he, ¢ fay an author is guilty 
< of falfehood, when he talks to the public of 
« manufcripts which he never faw, or deferibes 
¢ {cenes of action, or difcourfe, in which he 
‘ was never engaged, But thefe gentlemen 
« would do well to confider there is not a fable, 
or parable, which ever was made ufe of, that 
is not liable to this exception ; fince. no- 
‘ thing, according to this notion, can be re. 
« Jated innocently, which was not onee mat- 
© ter of fact.’ 
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T would doubtlefs be going too far to fay 
that the Romans had no original writers ; 
and, if you look into my former letters, you 


will find that I made no fuch affertion. 


Yer their original authors are very few3 
and, if you pleafe, this letter fhall briefly re- 


capitulate their eminent writers, and diftin- 


guifh thofe that may juftly receive the high 


a oe 


diftin€tion of Original. An order nearly chro- 
nological fhall be followed, and they only men- 


tioned whofe works have reached us, 


PLAUTUS, a poet too much neglected, his 
works having infinitely more merit than thofe 


/of Terence, is however not original, except 


perhaps in one or two plays, 


TERENCE need not be mentioned, his plays 


| being mere tranflations. Had only one of 
'thofe been preferved, his fame would have 
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ftood fix degrees higher, according to the num- 
ber of his dramas; the perfect. fimilarity.. of 
which evinces that he was pofleft of not one 
{park of genius, even as a tranflator. 


Lucretivs was not altogether original, 
there being Greek Philofophic poems’ of the 
fame kind by Empedocles, and others, which 
are loft: but, as we Know not that he took 
any thing from them, as his epifodes in par- 
ticular, and his whole poem in general, breathe 
a bold fpirit of apparent originality, put him 
down in the middle rank, between Originals 
and ‘Imitators. 

Cicero, nor Cefar, cannot be called on- 
ginal in any view. 


SALLUST is an evident imitator of ‘Thucy- 
dides, and Livy of Herodotus ; yet they are 
both fuperior to their originals, Still they are 
imitators. 


Vircit is the moft pitiful imitator of the 
whole Roman writers, as was fhewn on @ 
former occafion, 

CATULLUS 
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| Caruxtus appears to me not original, the 
‘hendecafyllabi, his favorite vehicle, being Gre- 
cian. Two or three of his pieces are known 
“to be tranflations without acknowlegement; a 
) Rrong proof againft the re{t, 

|. 'Tipuiius appears to have the Grft claim to 
) originality of perhaps all the Roman writers. 
) Callimachus and Philetas wrote Elegies; but 
I they were not amatory, nor plaintive. Athe- 
| neeus tells us, that Callimachus wrote an Elegy 
on a victory: and T learn from no ancient that 
! any one of them was on the fubject of love. 
| His hymns, which have reached us, fay little 
| for his talents. The elegies of Philetas are 
fometimes quoted by obfcure ancient writers, 
} but from thefe quotations we judge that their 
| fubjects were remote from thofe of Tibullus. 
Upon the whole, I fet down this exquifite poct 


as original. 


Propertius is not; becaufe Tibullus wrote 
before him. He is very inferior to Tibullus in 
every refpect ; and is in fact a mere pedant in 
love, I muft remark on the beginning of the 
Firft Elegy of his Third Book, 

Crees . Calli- 
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Callimachi manes, et Coi facra Philetas, 
Tn veltrum, quefo, me finite ire nemus= 
Primus ego ingredior, puro de fonte facerdos, 
Itala per Graios orgia ferre choros. 


that the reference to Callimachus and Philetas 

only points at the elegiac ftanza ufed by them, 
oO 

le fubjeQt: and that we need not won- 
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oaft in the lat couplet, when we 
reile&t that Virgil hath the impudence to fay 
tho twenty Latin poets’ had ftolen 
trom the Greeks before he was born. 


I poupr much if Horace be original in any 
of his odes, but they are his wortt work, for 
he is certainly a very middling lyric poet: we 
muft eftimate him by his chia works, his 
ccfies and his Epiftles: and in them, efpe- 
cially in the laft, heavens! what an original, 
what an exquifite writer! Ip the Satires he is 
happy, in the Epiftles fuperlatively fo. That 
to the Pifos, when properly underftood, which 
we of this age are now happily enabled to do 
from Mr. Colman’s mott ingenious and acute 
tranilation and commentary, is full of as much 
good fenfe, and lucid order, as the epiftolary 
plan can require, By the ies let me add, from 
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‘Mr. Colman’s juft idea of this epiftle, that the 
magifterial rule, of not making a drama fhorter 
or longer than five acts, feems to be addrefled 
to him of the younger Pifos who had written 
a play, and who had probably extended it 


| beyond that- number, as Sophocles hath fome- 
1 times done. Horace, as an argument to per- 
| fuade him to fupprefs his piece, which 1s the 


intention of his epiftle, fixes it as an abfolute 
tule, tho indeed from no authority, that no 
, drama fhould exceed, or fall fhort of, five acts. 
| This rule, would he fay, you have not com- 
' plied with; therefore your piece 1s unfit for 


public view. 


To return: from hts grand works of the 
Satires and Epiftles, put Horace as an original 


writer. 


Ovip was doubtlefs original in his Meta- 
morphofes, and Fafti; but his originality 1s 
| futile, and of no value. 


| 
| ‘ ants F : 5 
Cexsus hath high merit in every view ; and : 
may, I believe, be even entitled to the praife of 
| a ; os ee 
originality upon the whole. A clafiic edition 
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of him is much wanted, The late Dr. Brifbane 
of Middlefex Hofpital, author of The Anatomy 
of Painting, had made large MS, collections 
with this view; which I happened to purchafe 
of a bookfeller, and, if you know any man of 
Jearning who would ufe them with their au- 
thor’s intention, they fhould be at his fervice, 


To Phedrus the merit of being original 
cannot be denied. As a Fabulift, he is prefer- 
able to every writer, not excepting Fontaine 
himfelf. Terfe, polite, facetious, moft ele- 
gantly brief, he doth honour even to the age 
of Auguftus. His language in fimple beauty 
exceeds that of Terence; and the language of 
‘Terence is his fole merit; that of Phzedrus is 
not his merit, but his drefs. The beft fables 
are], 1. Ula, 8. 9... 1V, 19, 21.2 .tne ¢7t oF 
Book IV. is a difgrace to his work, as well as 
fome others. Ubi plura nitent, &c. Where is 
the human work that is perfect? 


Juvenat and Perfius have each an original 
ityle m their Satires; their thoughts are alfo 
original. . It would be mere cavil then to deny 
heir praife of originality, The firft is a writer 


of 
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of amazing moral fublimity. His Satires, 1 
fufpect, are fuperior to thofe of Horace, if fub- 
limity be a quality of writing fuperior to grace, 
as, for: my own part, I have no doubt but it is. 
The obfcurity of Perfius throws him quite out 
of the rank of good writers. 


Lucan is original, but it is the originality 
of Ovid; an originality of no price. His grand 
and Stoic diction deferves, however, much praife; 


-and, even confidered as a poet, I agree with 


HeinGus and Corneille, that he is infinitely fu- 
perior to Virgil. 


Tue Natural Hiftory of Pliny 1s an original 
of vaft defign, and mafterly execution. 


QuINTILIAN is the only fenfible critic of 
antiquity, the only one who knew method or 
diftin@ton ; but he cannot be called original. 


SratTius, Martial, Valerius Flaccus, Silius 
Italicus, have no claim to originality. 


To Tacitus let us bend the knee as the 
preateft of the original Roman writers, as the 
firft hiftorian who wrote with philofophy for his 

guide ; 
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guide; as one whofe judgment and talents 
were infinite, and fhall never be rivalled. “I am- 
not unaware that Milton, in his Familiar Let- 
ters, calls Saluft the very firft of all hiftorians, 
and Tacitus his imitator. Tho I revere Milton, 
I revere the truth more, and think that Saluft 
imitates —Thucydides, and Tacitus imitates 
none. Saluft deals merely in general reflec- 
tions; ‘Tacitus in deep and political knowlege, 


Borrius, the laft Roman writer, has a fair 
claim to originality, and that not of the 
meaneft kind. 


SucH is the lift of the more eminent Latin 
writers. Among them we have found only 
Eight Original, namely, Tiputius, Horace, 
Cetsus, Pu#prus, Juvenat, Pxiiny the 
Elder, Tacitus, Borrius; and I fuppofe, 
weighed in the fcales of Critical Juftice, their 
various powers of genius would rank them in 
this order, 


J, Tacitus, as a profound hiftorian. None 
having arifen before, or fince, his genius muf 


la 


neceflanily be of wonderful rarity and value: 
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II. Tisunyus, as the firt writer of El 


egy in 
the world. 


| Ili. Juvewan. A fatyric writer of the fub- 
lime or firft clafs. As fatire is an inferior pros 
| vince of poetry to elegy, he ftands after Tibul- 


| lus; but, as the fublime is fuperior to the ele- 
gant, he precedes 
| IV. Horace, 
V. Priny the Elder, 
VI. Ceusus. 
| VII. Puamprus. 
VIL Borrius. 
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TT HE diftin@ion between learning and 
reading is very juft. A man may read 
all the books ever fent into the world, were it 
poflible, and yet have no title to the appellation 
of learned. A man of true learning, by the 
digeftion of a ftrong mind, converts all literary 
food into. wholfome nourifhment; whereas, 
when the receptacle is difordered, or feeble, the 
more it is crammed the worfe. Such is Mil- 
ton’s idea: iy eae 

But knowlege is as food, and needs no lefs 

Her temperance over appetite, to know 

In meafure what the mind may well contain: 

Oppreffes elfe with furfeit; and foons turns 

Wifdom to folly, as nourifhment to wind. 


For a long time after the revival of learning 
‘t was confounded with reading. . An author 
could not call fnow white, without a long 
quotation from Ariftotle in the margin. This 
plan having fallen into juft contempt, we have 
now adopted the other extreme, Voltaire, an 

ape 
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2pe who looks big by getting upon the fhoul- 
ders of giants, after dirtying them all over in 
getting up, writes hiftory without ever quoting 
his authorities; and tells us anecdotes as an- 
cient, which are not to be found in any ancient 
author in print; yet he quotes no MS. Shall 
we believe him? No. They are the offspring 
of his own brain. Even for apparent facts he 
produces no authority; yet hiftory cannot be 
too well authenticated. As he made his poetry 
hiftory, fo he hath made his hiftory poetry; 
he is an hiftorical poet, and a poetical hiftorian. 
This is an inftance that there are works in 
which it 1s abfolutely neceflary to fhew one’s 
learning by quotations, and not by the effence 
of the difcourfe. 


For a man’s writing on learned fubjects 
with no difplay of erudition, we can only 
account by pronouncing him ignorant. ‘The 
more a man hath read upon any fubje&t, he 
will doubtlefs write the better; fuppofing him 
a man of any capacity. Is not a rich man bet- 
ter qualified to furnifh a banquet that will 
delight every palate, than one. whofe poverty 
fruftrates his intention f 
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None J confefs are’ fo fond of fhewing their 
learning as thofe! who have little of it. Parfon 
Adams, you remember; when fhewing his half 
guinea, all he had, fays he doth it: not: from 
oftentation of riches. Have you never heard a 
man quote Horace in company, and then, with 
many apologies for being a man of learning, 
tranflate ‘the paflage in fuch a manner as to 
evince that he had! not: even the rudiments of 
erudition? Swift hath well obferved that what 
a mam wants in fenfe is fupplied in vanity. 
The obfervation is equally juft when applied to 
learning’; for found learning may be defined to 
be an appropriation of the fenfe of others, 


SUETONIwvs, in his books De Ilufiribus Gram- 
maticis, tells us that Cornelius Nepos to whom 
the work of Vitor De viris Tluftribus, read in 
{chools in {pite of its bad Latin, is afcribed, 
wrote a treatife De diferimine literati et eruditi. 
And one Poiret hath written a book De erudj- 
tione folida et falfa. have not read it, but the 
title isa good one. Solid fcience I think may | 
be defined, That which is ‘ufeful to man, either 
individually or focially. «This definition in- 
cludes elegant learning, for what pleafes a man 

is 
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is highly ufeful to him. The difpute whether 
poetry, for inftance, is meant to be ufefyl or 
pleafing, is idle. What is pleafing is ufeful, 
Poetry is only ufeful by amufing. The time 
is paft when it. preferved laws, and gave. focial 


manners to favage nations. The harp. of 


Orpheus founds no more. This unexpected 
metaphor brings to my mind a droll anecdote, 
told by Lucian, in his treatife Againf an igno- 
rant man who bought a number of books, which 
I thall beg leave to lay before you, as a lively 
picture of the futility of.any fcience when 
canvafied by inadequate powers of mind, 


Wuen the Thracian Bacchanals tore Or- 
pheus to pieces, they fay that his harp'\.was 
thrown into, the river Hebrus with his bleed- 
ing head upon it. While the head fung a 
lamentable elegy on the fate of its late proprie- 
tor, the harp, touched by the wind, accompa- 
nied it with a folemn ftrain, till {wim ming 
down the Egean fea the mournful concert ar- 
rived at Lefbos. The Lefbians, taking them 
up, buried the head in the {pot where, in Lu- 
cian’s time, ftood the temple of. Bacchus :. ai 


hung up the lyre in the “Pemple of Apollo, 
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Neanthus, the fon of Pittacus the tyrant, who 
had heard the wonderful qualities of this harp, 
that it tamed wild beafts, and moved even 
trees and rocks, and that, fince the time of 
Orpheus, it had never been touched, had a vio- 
lent defire to try its effets. With this view he 
bribed the prieft, who had it in keeping, to give 
it to him, and hang up one quite fimilar in its 
place. Neanthus wifely thought it was not 
proper to ufe it by day, nor in the erty, left 
he fhould bring the houfes about his ears, but, 
hiding it under his:robe, went by night to try 
it in the environs. Being quite ignorant of 
mufic, he began fcraping upon it at a ftrange 
rate, but with no fmall pride and fatisfaction, 
as deeming himfelf the worthy heir of the 
mufic of Orpheus. ‘The town dogs who, I 
fuppofe, were all turned loofe into the ftreets 
at night, as is now the cuftom in Turkey, 
came to the found in crouds. Neanthus in 
tranfport imagined, now the beafts had come, 
the other effeéts would follow, and looked 
{harp around to fee if a rock and a tree were 
coming toward him dancing a minuet. Poor 
man! he was wofully deceived! The dogs had 


only come, thinking the ftrange noife. pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded from a wolf, or a wild hog; and en- 
raged by the horrid din tore its unfortunate 


author to pieces. 


To return, for I am wandering like Mon- 
taigne, tho with a jufter title to wander; there 
is no doubt but elegant literature forms a great 
branch of true learning, being in fact nearly as 
ufeful to man as the moft folid parts of it ;. for 

} poetry may be regarded as of almoft equal uti- 
| lity with philofophy. The one amufes life, and 
i diverts care by that fweet pliability of man’s 
fpirit which Sterne {peaks of 5 the other in- 
j ftru&s us to leflen our care. The effect is 


| almoft the fame. aes 


| Useruz learning may often be diftinguifhed 
| from falfe by the congenial delight, which the 
firft affords to the human mind. Nature hath 
. exquifitely contrived that the true pleafure and 
: the intereft of man fhould walk hand in hand, 
| as fhe covers the fruit with the flower. To 
| this purpofe I muft again beg leave to quote 
| Lucian, for an obfervation as extenfive as it is 


| 

| beautiful. In his excellent work, On writing it 
| hiftory, he tells us that In the propriety of | 

| Dad any 


celina ’ 
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any thing lies its greateft beauty, He is {peaks 
ing of falfe ornaments: but take his own 
words, for they fhould be written with letters 
of gold in the temple of Criticifm. EKAZTOY 
TAP AH IAION TI KAAON EXTIN. This 
fentiment may likewife be applied to pleafure, 
aud utility. Nature having feldom feparated 
them; and having in particular fprinkled the 
paths of falfe {cience with thorns, and thofe of 
the true with rofes. 


THE inveterate antipathy of ignorance to 
{cience, and of thofe poffeft of falfe learning to 
thofe inheriting the true, is well known; and 
is eafily accounted for by the analogical aver- 
fon of owls, bats, and other noéturnal mon- 
{ters, to the light of the fun. You cannot ima- 
gine how ea(y it is for a blockhead to {neer at 
erudition. It is fometimes very diverting to fee 
ingenious and profound arguments, detailed by 
a man of learning upon any point turned 
againft him, in high triumph, by dunces, who 
could never have thought of thofe arguments, 
had not they been digged from the mines of 
icience with great labour, and prefented to 
them forged into weapons. 


TRUE 
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True fcience we have defined to be that 
which is ufeful to man; it follows, that falfe 
{cience is that which is ufelefs tohim. ‘T'o 
this laft kind many more branches of what is 
called knowlege may be referred, than is gene- 
rally imagined: but to point them out, without 
adducing reafons for clafling them under falfe 
{cience, were unjuft and abfurd; and the pro- 
duction of reafons would form a treatife, and 
not a letter. 


} ’ 
As I began with a quotation from Milton, 
fo I fhall clofe with another; Uz pes et caput unt 
Reddantur forme. 


Who reads 
Inceffantly, and to his reading brings not 
A fpirit and judgment equal or fuperior ; 
(And what he brings what need he elfewhere feek?) 
Uncertain and unfettled ftill remains ; 
Deep verft in books, and fhallow in himfelf; 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 
And trifles, (for choice matters,) worth a fpunge ; 
As children gathering pebles on the fhore. 
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LETTER XEVI. 


V HEN T lately gave you my thoughts 

upon the Advancement of Learning 
fince the time of Lord Bacon, I believe T did 
not {peak of Moral Philofophy and Social Sci~ 
ence, at fo great length, as the vaft importance 
of thofe, the grandeft parts of knowlege, would 
require. The reafon was that my Letter had, 
before I came to thefe points, exceeded all 
bounds; and I was willing to make all the 
hafte to a conclufion, which I decently could. 
But as I look upon thefe two articles as form- 
ing the very eflence of human wifdom ; and to 
be of themfelves more weighty than all its 
other branches put together, I now requeft 
your permiffion to prefent you with a few 
thoughts upon them; expecting, as ufual, to 
be favoured with yours in return, that by the 
collifion of our thoughts, in this other {pecies 
of converfation, the flame of truth may be 
{truck out. 
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Morar Philofophy confiders man as an 
individual principally: but*as his tranfactions, 
as an individual, are, of neceffity, blended 
with thofe of other individuals, Social Science 
mingles with Moral Philofophy by impercep- 
tible fhades. ‘They had therefore better be 
united under the common title of THe ART 


oF LIFE. 


How furprizing is it, my friend, what a 
mortifying inftance of the blindnefs of man to 
his prime intereft, that, while other arts are fo 
diligently explored by many penetrating minds, 
‘this tranfcendent.art, the fovereign of all arts, 
Tue Art or Lire, fhould be almoft, with 
propriety, to be regarded as an undifcovered 
continent in the globe of {cience! Yet how 
wide, how noble, a fubje&t for didactic poetry; 
and for the keeneft and moit diligent examina- 


tion of philofophy ! 


Lorp Bacon well obferves that * Life con- 
s< Gifts not in novelties or fubtleties.’”? It is in- 
deed a trite obfervation, that when a man hath 
{een one family he hath feen the world. It 
follows that rHE ART OF Lire may with the 

| Drdrs ey greateft 
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greateft propriety be defined, and reduced to a 
fcience, 


To do this with eafe the middling rank, 
the happieft and beft of all, cannot be defcribed 
with too minute a detail. ‘This may be con- 
fidered as the fubjeét of the concerto, to ufe a 
mufical metaphor; remarks and examples from 
the extremes of life may, to purfue the figure, 
be regarded as airs, 


Tue Art oF Lire can’ never be examined 
with too fcrupulous a minutenefs.. Every trifle 
1s important to man, himfelf 4 trifle, and his 
life a trifle. You cannot therefore expect that 
this Letter fhould enter into any detail: -it can 
only juft hint at the chief divifionss each of 
which deferves the acute inveftigation of a dif- 
ferent author. An author too out of the com- 
mon run of authors; an author who is a man 
of the world, 


Tue chief heads of this Arr, would I fup- 
pole be found to be thefe.. FIRST, Mawias 
AN) INDIVIDUAL, confidered with regard to 
I, His body in 1. Its ftru€ture. 2. The Natural 
Hittory of Man. 3. The art; of preventing, 

re | 4. The 


| G aor 
| 4. The art of curing, difeafes, II. His Mind; 
) leaving the metaphyfic part out of all queftion: 
and only examining it by its palpable faculties, 
fo to fpeak, of 1. Judgment and reafon. 2. Me- 
mory. 3. Imagination. SECONDLY, Man 
ix society. I. Hiftory of the Progrefs of 
Society. II. Particular defcription of the civi- 
lized ftate of fociety. JII. Advices for the 
further improvement of fociety. IV. Domettic 
fociety confidered in thefe fubdivifions: 1. 
Duties and affeCtions of, 1. hufband, 2. wife: 
ehildren. 3. of parents. 4. of friends, &c, 
5. Rules, and moft minute details of ceconomy 
and the conduct of life. 6. Pleafures and 
amufements of life, with hints for their im- 
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provement. V. Civil fociety, or the art of 
_ conduéting every kind of bufinefs; including 
the fcience of polifhed manners, and what is 
called knowlege of the world. 


Sucu I imagine ought to be the general idea 
of this Granp ArT. Some of its branches 
have been already cultivated, but by no means 
| with fofficient care, Charron and Nettleton 
are perhaps the mo{t important authors, whole 
works in this way deferve any mention. ‘The 
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firft of thefe in particular is a very valuable 
writer; but neither of them come up to the 
idea propofed. The grand reafon why the 
practical happinefs of man is fo defert a field 
of obfervation is, that he he hath never yet 
difcovered that important things, as theories 
of worlds, &c. are trifles to him; and trifling 
things, as domeftic pleafures, &c. are to him 
matters of the laft importance. The happinefs 
of man is compounded of a variety of minute 
particles of wifdom and pleafure: itis an éx- 
quifite concert praduced by a variety of inftru- 
ments; moft of them very minute in them- 
felves, yet of great effect upon the whole. - 
Wow no writer hath thought of. laying down 
the art of tuning thefe feyeral inftruments. 
No: that were beneath the dignity of philofo- 
phy! It is judged enough to lay down rules for 
the concert, without enquiring whether the 
inftruments are in proper tune, or not. Hence, 
to drop the metaphor, the general titles of 
books on this fubje€@t, Qn Virtue and Happi- 
nefs, On Wifdom. The writers did not know 
that their very titles .were prefumptuous to 
madnefs; and that one hundredth part of their 
plan was far beyond the cultivation..of any one 
ries author. 


C 499: ) 
author. This affeCtation of being important 

deftroys the merit of all writers on this fubje&, 

They did not. know that they would have been 

infinitely more important had they been leds fo. 

The faying of Parmenio to Philotas, « My fon 
‘ make thyfelf lefs,’ may with great truth be 
applied to all practical writers on human wil- 
dom; with this implied addition, ¢ that thou 
‘ mayeft be greater.” Man! Proud Man’ 
Muft thy pride be for ever the deftru€tion of 
thy real knowlege, and of thy happinefs ? 


I wave dwelt fo long upon this preliminary 
part, becaufe it forms the very bafis and foun- 
dation of the Art now fpoken of. Tull au- 
thors can be perfuaded to drop generalities, and 
minutely examine particulars; not upon theo- 
retical, but upon experimental principles, it 1s 

in vain to expect any progrefs in this great 
feience. 


Man’s happinefs, which is the only final 
purpofe of this Arr, hath been already ob- 
ferved to be an aggregate compofed of many 
minute parts. Perhaps nothing contributes 
more to it than the knowlege of economy; 
| te yet 
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yet not one book has ever been written upon 
this point, tho nothing is more capable of being 
illuftrated by details and examples, 


THis may. ferve as an explanation of my 


meaning. when recommending Tue ArT or 
Lire to be treated by puilofophers at length, 
In its minute heads, not taken in grofs, I fpeak 
of examples, becaufe it-is a trite obfervation, 
that example goes further than precept: and 
becaude, without examples, the feveral divifions 
of this knowlege will be more dry, and far lefg 
inftructive, 


THEsE examples ought always, if pofhble, ta 
be be taken from real life; or to bear as (trict 
a refemblance of it as poffible: at any rate they 
ought to be related in the fimpleft manner, 
Indeed the whole works, upon any branch of 
this fcience, ought to be written in the moftt 
fimple ftyle imaginable; being intended for the 
initruction of all ranks of fociety. | 


Any further remarks on this head I thal] 
not venture upon. I cannot however omit 
obferving that, in all well regulated govern- 
ments, a Domestic Tripunat fhould be in- 

ftituted, 
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ftituted, compofed of refpeGtable fathers of fa- 
milies; who fhould have power to regulate in 
a mild manner all ferious difputes between fa- 
ther and fon, or the like. The vaft power that 
parents have over the happinefs of their chil- 
dren, gives many depraved parents an unli- 
mited tyranny, and the worft fpecies of it; for 
this always attacks the very vitals of domeftic 
life, whereas tyrannic government feldom or 
never goes fo far. Many parents make their 
children ufelefs and miferable for life, and dif. 
inherit them in the end, for no caufe but their 
own diabolical caprice. .If children are difo- 
bedient, the parents can always punifh them; 
but if parents are tyrannical, there is no redrefs 
for their unfortunate offspring. The want of 
{uch a tribunal is a difgrace to the legal pru- 
dence of every modern country; for I think 
fomething like it actually exifted in one or two 
of the ftates of antiquity. 


I must not conclude without remarking 
further that Lord Bacon’s own hints, upon 
civil feciety and bufinefs, are very valuable, as 
every fketch of fuch a mafter is: they may be 
regarded with juftice as forming a model of a 
{eries of documents upon this fubjec. 
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OBODY will deny that in fome few 
. paflages of the Gerufalemme Liberata, 
and thofe very minute, Taffo hath admitted a 
ftyle a little too figurative. Yet it may with 
great juftice be afferted that there are more 
blemifhes in the Iliad, than in the Gerufa- 
lemme; and I queftion not but there are even. 
very near as many inftances of exceflive figure, 
and falfe decoration, or in fhort what our cri- 
tics call tinfel, But if Taflo fhould be found 
to exceed Homer in this, which I very much 
doubt, he hath many excufes which Homer 
had not: fuch as the Platonic, or metaphyfical, 
ftyle, introduced into Italian poetry by Pe- 
trach; .Taffo’s own fondnefs for Platonifm ; 
and the very fpirit of refinement which per- 
vades: Italian minds, Italian, thoughts, and 
talian language. 


THERE 


“~~ 
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Tuere is no human work, however perfect 
upon the whole, that can be pronounced to be 
faultlefs. Nay a faultlefs work is commonly 
an infipid one; that is, hath the greateft of 
faults; is all one fault, without particular 
faults. Where a writer rifes to uncommon 
excellence, his mind, feeble from the lofty 
flight, will be apt to fink beneath even its com- 
mon level. ‘This remark is as old as the time 
of Longinus, who well marks the vaft prefer- 
ence to be given to an author, who, with great 
faults, hath great beauties, over him who hath 
neither fault nor beauty. I do not however 
mean to apply it to Taflo, whofe faults are 
{earce and minute; and his excellencies great 
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and numerous. 
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In eftimating the defects of a valuable au- 
thor, we fhould make ourfelves his cotempo- 
raries. If Homer deferves pardon for the fim- 
plicity of the manners he paints, becaufe in his 
time manners were quite of primitive fimpli- 
city; doth not Taffo, in like manner, deferve 
favour for his ftyle being now and then too 
figurative, while we all know that the Italian 
ftyle of his age was figurative to excefs? Do 
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not we pardon to Shakfpere his quibbles, and 
to Milton his religion? Let us only make half 
the allowance for Taffo, whofe faults are not 


fo numerous, nor his merits of {6 high a rank; 
and it is enough, 


THE worth of the Gerufalemme I may per- 
haps be led to eftimate on a future occafion, 
The fubje& of my prefent Letter fhall be an 
equitable enumeration of what are called the 
conceits to be found init, IT have juft finithed 
a perufal of it, made with a view to mark 
every one that arofe; and I doubt not but I 
have done it with a fevere eye. You fhall have 
my lift, which I believe will be found neither 
incurious nor unufeful, after I have obferved 
that in Eleven of the Twenty Books of the 
Gerufalemme, there is not the {malleft fhadow 
of too figurative a ftyle. Thefe Eleven Books 
are the I. JIT, V. VI. VII. IX. XI. XIII. XIV. 
XV. XVII. The paffages that are fufpicious in 
the other books are as follow. 


No. 1. Move fortezza il gran penfier; l’arrefta 
Poi la vergogna, e’] virginal decoro 
Vince fortezza, anzi s’accorda, e face | 
S€ vergooenofa, e la vergogna audace. 


Canto II. Stanza 17, 
To 


Cars } 
To this he feems to have been induced with a 
view to fill up his ftanza; another apology for 


fome of his concerti, not before mentioned. 


No. 2. Quefto e quel fucco, ch’io credea che i cori 
Ne dovefle infiammar d’eguali ardori? 


Canto II. Stanza 33. 


This is Platonic; and might have been writs 
ten by Petrarch. 


No. 3. E fra te felve 
Fera a gli uomini parve, uomo a le belve. 
IT. 40. 
No. 4. Ma il chiaro umor, che di fi {peffe ftille 
Le belle gote e’l feno adorno rende, 
Opra effetto di foco; il qual’ in mille 
Petti ferpe celato, e vi s’apprende. 
* O miracol d’Amor, che le faville 
Tragge del pianto, ei cor ne Vacqua accende! 
PETRARCA again. IV. 76, 


No. 5. Ma di piu vago fol piu dolce vifta 


Mifero i’ perdo. 
VII. ag. 


Tuts would likewife have been written by 
Petrarch; and to accufe Taffo of Petrarchifms 
would found as impious ‘in Italian ears as to 
arraign a writer of Miltonifms would in ours: 
both 
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both being in fuch admiration that imitations 
even of their faults are thought meritorious. 
In Canto VIII. 1. L’ Alba con la fronte di rofe e 
co pie d’oro is rather bold, but not to excefs. 
Fairfax well tranflates it: With rofes crown’d, 
and bufkin'd high with gold. Homer's rofy 
finger’d Morn, &c. are as bold to the full. 


No. 6. ' Ch’ Apollo inaura 
Le rofe che )’Aurora ha colorite. 
Canto X. ‘StanZa 14. 
THis juft Criticifm would pronounce falfe 
ernament, tho Homer hath paffages as glitter- 


ing. 


No. 7. O faffo amato et onerato tanto, ; 
Che dentro hai le mie fiamme, e fuori il pianto! 
AIT. 96. 
This is juftly regarded as the moft exception- 
able paflage in the whole Poem; yet it ftill 
goes not beyond the model of Petrarca. ‘The 
{tory of Taffo’s affe€tion for this couplet I re- 
commend to your fupreme contempt, with that 
of Milton’s admiration of Paradife Regained, 
and other popular tales, which are believed 
without vouchers, and without probability. 


No. 8. 
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No. 8. Specchio ve ‘degno il cielo, ene le ftelle 
Puoi riguardar le tue fembianze belle. | 
Canto XVI. Stanza 22: 
This may juftly be excufed, from the. cruel 
neceflity of completing a ftanza. 


No. 9s _ Ou che porte 
Parte teco di mie, parte ne laffi! 
AVI. 403 


This likewife {mells of Petrarca. 


No, 10. E in lui trova impedita 
"Amor Ventrata, il lagrimar l’ufcita. 
MOV Es g15 
No. 115 E oli forgeva a fronte 
Fatta gia d’auro la vermiglia aurora. 
SEV Id. a 52 
Fronte fatta dauro, for coronata d’auro, is bold; 
but I believe not too much fo: and I think it 
might be excufed from the example of Homeric 
diction. 
No. 12. Che rendendomi a me, da me mi tolfe. 
MIX. G5. 
On the fame footing with No. 9. The ware 
rior who dies with laughter, becaufe the fpleen 
is wounded, I fufpect lofes his life by. miftake. 


The paflage is XX. 395 | 
i é No. 13a 
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No. 13. Che ’l cadavero pur non refta a i morti. 
Canto XX. Stanza 46, 
No. 14. Veftirebbe mai forfe i membri fui 


Di quel diafpro, ond’ ei alma ha fi dura? 


XX. 66. 


Sucu is the lift of all the paflages in the 
Gerufalemme that can lie under the leaft im- 
putation of too much art. Is it long? 


TuE reft of his ftyle, to the vaft amount of 
about Sixteen Thoufand lines, is fo well fuf- 
tained, and rifes frequently to fuch exquifite 
beauty, as almoft to confute the opinion of 
Longinus, above adduced, with regard to the 
neceflity of great excellencies being accompa- 
nied with equal blemifhes. His compofition 
taken on the whole is moft majeftically grave ; 
and of itfelf fufficiently arraigns its accufers of 
calumny and falfehood. Mere conceits and 
tinfel may be found in Guarini; but they who 
look for them in Taffo, muft bring them along 
with them, elfe they will not find them. 


Ir is rifible to obferve Boileau the firt to 
ery out thief! with regard to Taflo, when the 
only time he ever attempted poetry, (for hrs 

fatires 
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fatires and epiftles, his Imitations as he ought 
to have called them, are only profe lace put in 
ftarch) I mean in his Ode fur la prife de Namur, 
he has written fuch pitiful tinfel as any Italian 


{choolboy would have blufhed at being even 
fufpected of, 


AT the fame time let the apology of tem- 
porary influence, which hath power over the 
greate{t writers, be made for Addifon, himfelf 
a profe writer of the firft rank ; for, in his age, 
French criticifm was quite the vogue, as I am 
affraid it is too much till this day. As we now 
lead the French fafhions in drefs, let us attempt 
to lead them in literature. ‘To attempt is to 
fucceed, 
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gy N the courfe of our correfpondence, I believe 
fi more than one occafion hath arifen of plac- 
ing the critical abilities of Mr. Addifon in no 
high eftimation. But as perhaps ftronger proofs 
1ay be require d in the moft innocent attack 
upon the flighteft talents of a writer fo de- 
fervedly émineat, I fhall, if you pleafe, in this 
Letter produce thefe ftronger proofs. There is 
another réafon which induces me to this difa- 
greeable tafk, and it 1s, that the moft minute 
failings of fuch an author deferve animadver- 
fion, for thé rocks that have myured a vefiel of 
juch fupreme rate, would doubtlefs, if not 
avoided with caution, prove of immediate fata- 
ity to critical adventurers of imall fize. 


Tur only writings of Mr. Addifon, worthy 
piece es of criticifm, occur in 


the SpeGator. This view of his eritical errors 


to be confidered as 
fhail therefore be reftrited to that work, and 
taken in the order in which they arife. It 


might 
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might be made ten times as Jong; but I hurry 
thro it, being fenfible that the tafk is invidious, 
and feeling it difagreeable. 


Seecr. No. 5. Addifon hath given more proofs 
than one of his very flight acquaintance with 
the Italian language. Armida is, in the opera 
of Rinaldo, called an Amazonian enchantrefs, or 
more properly an enchanting Amazon, (taking 
enchanting in rather an uncommon acceptation) 
not from her being of the nation of the Ama- 
zons, as Addifon ftrangely mifunderftands it ; 
but from her being an enchantrefs and wrago. 
The remark on the Chriftian Magician 1s 
equally abfurd. The Magician doth not deal 
with the devil, as Addifon mifreprefents it 
much in the fpirit of an old woman, but with 
angels, the daemons of Platonifm; who were 
thought the fervants of good men, and none 
but the good, Before fuch criticifms no work 
can {tand. ‘The critic totally mifreprefents the 
meaning, and then writes criticifms upon his 
own mifreprefentations. The noted attack on 
Taflo, which follows thefe odd blunders, is 
difmiffed in pity and filent contempt. Tatio 
is innocent of the charge, and muft be honour- 
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ably acquitted. The Englith of Mr. Addifon’s 
violent hatred of the opera is, that he wrote for 


the Englith theatre, and was mortified to fee 
it neglected for the Italian. 


No. 18. Phaedra and Hippolitus is fo woful 
a tragedy, that I know no Italian opera that 
would not prove a far higher entertainment, 


No. 39. A perfeét tragedy, the nobleft pro- 
duction of human nature! Where is epic po- 
etry? but Addifon was writing Cato; and his 
rules of criticifm are always for his own ad- 
vantage. 


His praife of Lee on this occafion, and of 
Blackmore on another, proves {ufficiently the 
depth of his critical abilities, 


No. 40. The tragicomedy is the mot natural, 
and, of confequence, the moft proper, ityle of 
the drama. Very little learning is required to 
know that it is not the produé of the Englith 
ftage, but of every fiage, ancient and modern; 
except the French, which is facred to Sleep, 


No. 44. Oreftes’s plea for not killing the 
Ufurper inftantly I believe ftrikes every reader 
as futile, and a mere ancient ftave-trick, 
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No. 62. The praife of Bouhours by Addifon 


and Chefterfileld will never refcue him from 


the contempt of every man who hath read or 


thought much. Goed ftomachs cannot be fa- 
tished with fyllabubs. The critique on Gothic 
architecture fhews the pitiful gout de comparai- 


fon.  Addifon did not know that every Art ad- 


mits of infinite modes of beauty; and that to 
confine it to one of thefe modes is the reverfe 


of an attempt to enlarge human knowlege and 


enjoyment. 


No. 160. This effay on Genius cannot be read 
without laughter, and a certain affurance. that 
the author knew not what it was. 


No. 267. What critic ever heard of an heroic 
poem? Why examine a poem upon principles 
utterly inanalagous to it? 


I REMEMBER not that Ariftotle allows that 
Homer’s fable wants unity. If he doth, he is a 
poor critic; if he doth not, Addifon is a poorer. 


THE perpetual quotations of Ariftotle give 
difguft, Why doth he never quote Nature? 
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No. 273. A Greek’s regard for Achilles muft 


have been very {mall; like the regard of a 
S| paniard for a Portuguete, 


No. 285, That the names of figures of ce 
were invented to palliate defedts of f{peech, 
perhaps the only new critical remark Addifon 
hath ever made; and it is unhappily quite void 
of foundation, Mr. Addifon forgot that gram- 
mar was invented for {peech, nat fpeech. for 
grammar, 3 | | 


No. 297: here is no occafion in Nature: for 
an epic poem always ending happily. If fuch 
a rule exifted in the foolith axioms of criticifm, 
Milton knew to defpife it. Addifon fhould 
have drawn new rules from Milton, ‘and not 
have pretended to judge him by foreign laws, 
as he doth all along. | 3 


beneath the middling from beeinning to end 
No. 321, The device of Uriels defcent oma 
funbeam is almoft praifed in Milton: in Taffo 


it would have been tinfel. Taffo hath nothing 


iQ 
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fo tinfical: but thus it is when critics are ruled 
by prejudice and not by inveftigation, 


No. 339. The golden compaffes ought to have 
been reprobated. All metaphors applied from 
Art to Nature are the very reverfe of fublime. 


No. 305. ¢ The firft original of the drama 
¢ was a religious worfhip confifting only of a 
¢ Chorus, which was nothing elfe, but an 
¢hymn to a deity.” There are rather more 
errors in this fentence than words, as I believe 
you will judge from former Letters. ‘The deity 
was Bacchus, yet we are told in the next fen- 
tence of innocence and religion. Was Mr. Addi- 
fon fo very entire a ftranger.to Greek {cience as 
not to know that the worfhip of Bacchus was 
utterly ‘nconfiftent with innocence and religion? 


No. 412. We are now arrived at the greatett 
critical effort of Addifon ; that on the pleafures 
of imagination, One of the three caufes which 
he lays down as productive of thefe pleafures ts 
of no foundation. Novelty never pleafes, ex- 
cept when accompanied with the other cautes 
Grandeur or Beauty. The firft fight of an ugly 
object only makes it more difgufting than when 
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ufe hath in fome meafure reconciled us to it. 
Dr, Akenfide, you will obferve from a com- 
munication I made to you fome time azo, had 
{truck it out of his Poem, very juftly, upon 
more mature confideration, 


Ir is not novelty, but beauty, that makes 
natural objets more pleafing in the {pring. 
Befide, they are new to no man. Mr. Addifon 
furely did not mean his critici{ms for thofe who 
had never feen the beauties of Spring before. 


No. 413. Mr. Addifon is the firft writer who 
difcovered.that final caufes lie bare to our obfer- 
vation. Bacon would have faid that final caufes 
are utterly unknown to man. Such is the 
difference between deep and fuperGcial {Cience. 
Ignorance 1s always rath, Knowlege doubts 
and trembles, 


No. 415. ¢ For every thing that is majettic 
‘imprints an awfulnefs and reverence on the 
* mind of the beholder, and ftrikes in with the 
‘natural greatnefs of the foul.’ Braviflimo! 
Cheefe is cheefe! This is a lively inftance of 
what they call criticifm, 
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I question if it was Phidias who propofed 
to cut Mount Athos into a ftatue of Alexander. 
But I beg pardon for fuch a remark, for nothing 
is more pardonable than a flip of this kind, 
Indeed they who remember names and dates 
{feldom remember any thing elfe. 


No. 420. Mr. Addifon tells us of the moft 
agreeable talents of an hiftorian; and feems to 
think they confift in entertaining his reader, 
If fo, fabulous hiftorians are beft. The mot 
agreeable talent of an hiftorian is to inftruct. 
This is done by difcuffion of human actions, 
and of the charaéters who were their agents. 


Sucu are the brief remarks which at prefent 
occur to me upon the critical errors of Addifon. 
Volumes might have been written to refute 
feveral of them; but I know that to you they 
need only be hinted. Befides I was quite im- 
patient to get rid of this ungrateful tafk; for 
Addifon is one of my moft favorite writers, 
and nothing but my facred love of critical 


equity could have been an inducement to its 
execution, 
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Tue beft writers are perhaps the moft liable 
to faults of a certain kind, in like manner as 


va fertile ground 1s, where no grain is fown, fertile 
i, of weeds. Strong weeds {peak a rich foil, nearly 
| as much as ftrong corn; yet they ought to be 
ie rooted up that they may not injure the harvett. 
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Li bie Bee. 
CCORDING to your defire, I now fend 
£ & you the Confeflions of Roufleau, per- 
haps the moft fingular production that ever 


faw the light. Nothing can more ftrongly 
prove the near alliance of great genius with 


madnefs, 


I xnow of no work that can be mentioned 
as parallel to Roufleau’s; except Cardan’s ac-~ 
count of his own life. I know not indeed 
which is the moft extravagant, Cardan’s ac- 
count of his feerng little brazen armies combat 
round his feet as he lay in bed of a morning, 
and the like prodigies to be found in the very 
curious work De Vita propria; or -Rouffeau’s 
vifions of his future happinefs with Madame 


Warens, and other day dreams. 
2 - 


A PARALLEL in the manner of Plutarch 
might I think with eafe be inftituted between 
the two works. Rouffeau was of great reputa- 
tion, fo was Cardan: Roufleau fuperabounds 
wito 
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with extravagant egotifm as well as the other: 
Rouffeau is fometimes almoft fublime, fo is 
Cardan; witnefs this patiage of the IX Chapter 
of the latter on fame. <¢ Scribes, inquam, quo- 
‘ modo legenda: et de qua re preclara, et adeo 
* tibi nota, ut defiderare legentes poffint? Quo 
ftylo, qua fermonis elegantia ut legere fufti- 
neant? Sic ut legant? Nonne zvo preeterla- 
“bante in fingulos dies fiet auctio ut prius 
{cripta contemnantur, nedum negligantur? At 
durabunt aliquot annis? Quot? Centum: 
‘Mille? Decies mille? Oftende exemplum vel 
‘unum inter tot millia. Atque omnino cum 
defitura fint etiam fi per reditus mundus re- 


we 
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“novaretur, ut Academici volunt, non minus 


quam fi ut initium habuit et finem accepturus 
‘eft, nil intereft an poft decimam diem, an 
decem millia myriadum annorum. Nihil 
‘ utrumque, et ex xquo ad eternitatis fpatium.’ 


&c. 


Some of Cardan’s Precepta ad Filios, fub- 
joined to his life, are likewife very good. 


Such as 


‘ La&re vivite quando licet; cure enim 
‘ hominem atterunt non liberant.” p. 271. 
Pp: 27 
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Gets’) 
¢ Noxire opes effundere nec contemnere 
‘ {unt enim inftrumenta omnium bonorum 


pui276. 


a 
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‘ Qu facturus es nemini dixeris: ne impe- 
‘ diaris vel invidearis.” p, 278. 
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U dioleab tho Reesbag 


MONG our tranflations from the 

Eaftern languages, I am furprized that 
none hath yet appeared in Englith of the two 
great works of Mufladin Sadi, the Orchard, 
and The Rofary, or Flower-garden, as they 
are quaintly iotitled. The original Perfian I 
muft confefs my ignorance of; but the latter 
tranflated into Latin by a Georgius Gentius, in 
1655, now lies hefore me, and confidered as an 
Eaftern production of the Thirteenth century 
hath no {mall merit. I know not if the firft be 
yet tranilated. 


Tue author of Les Saifons, Poeme, Patis 
1769, I believe M.S. Lambert, hath well tranf- 
lated a number of Sadi’s apologues. As I 
cannot find all his tranflations in the Rofary, 
IT take it that he hath given fome of them from 
the other work, called The Orchard.’ Kuow- 
ing your fondnefs for the Eaftern apologue, I 
inclofe my tranflations of a number of them 
from both works for your amufement. | 


AP O- 
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APOLOGUE I, 


t 


A «inc had condemned one of his flaves to 
death. The flave, in the anguith of his defpair, 
knew no bounds, but abufed the prince his 
mafter with the moft bitter reproaches. What 
doth he fay? faid the monarch to his favorite, 
who ftood near the flave. Sir, anfwered the 
favorite, he fays that the golden gates of para- 
dife open of themfelves to the merciful; and 
_he entreats your forgivennefs with the mott 
| proftrate fupplication. I grant him forgiven= 
_nefs, faid the king. | 


A cCourTIER, who had been a long time 
_the enemy of the favorite, had heard the real 
_words of the flave. You are groffly deceived, 
Sir, faid he to the Monarch: that wretch re- 
_viles you in the moft bitter terms. The king 
_aniwered, the lye is the lye of humanity ; thy 
truth is the truth of cruelty. Then, turning to 
his favorite, he faid, Oh my beft friend, thy 
| _words sHALL be the truth! 


Bf AP O« 
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APOLOGUE UIE 


I WALKED with my friend during the great 
heat of the day, under an avenue of lofty trees 
which afforded a fhade impregnable to the blaze 
of the fun. A rivulet ran by thro banks of the 
frefheft and greeneft turf. I faw the vifir Ka- 
-youn ftretched upon that turf. He was afleep. 


Great Gop, faid J, doth not the remem- 
brance of the evil he hath done prevent Karoum 
from enjoying the bleflings of repofe! Doth the. 
foft murmur of the fighs of the unhappy only 
footh him to profound flumber? 


My friend underftood me, and faid, God 
fometimes giveth fleep to the wicked that the 
good may be at reift. 


APOLOGUE TI. 


A sitinp man had a wife, whom he Joved 
to excefs, tho he was told that ‘fhe was very 
ugly. A phyfician offered to cure him. He 
would not confent to it. I fhould lofe, faid he, 
the love which I feel for my wife. That love 


is my happinets. an 
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‘THE troops of Cofroes were vanquifhed the 
day of an eclipfe of the fun. The Perfans, 
adorers of the fun, imagined that phenomenon 
denounced deftruction to the empire. This 
imagination extinguifhed every fpark of their 
courage. | 


Error may conftitute the’ happinefs of an 
individual; but it is always the fource of mi- 
fery to a nation. 


APOLOGUE IV. 


One day I went home with a mind filled 
with chagrin, After having, in my heart, fa- 
tirized all conditions of men, and even myfelf, 
I fell into a profound fleep, and had a dream. 
I imagined myéelf tran{ported to a folitude, fe- 
mote from the vices and follies of mankind. 
I walked with tranquil joy in a large foreit, 
which I thought protected my cottage from 
the violent winds of Arabia; and forgot in its 
fhades the caprices of life. 


Tue fun arofe. His rays gilded the verdure 
over my head with feeble tranfparency. 1 heard 
Pia the 
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the fongs of a multitude of birds. I was attén- 
tive to all their accents. I obferved the diverfity 
of their forms; of their plumage ; of their flight. 


Heaven lent me of a fudden the power of 
underftanding their feveral dialects, The eagle 
railed at the owl on her weaknefs of fight: the 
turtle dove {poke very ill of the hawk, who 
expreffed contempt for his weaknefs: the black- 
bird was very jocofe on the cry of the eagle: 
the'jay and the magpie mocked each other; 
they reproached the crow with his melancholy 
appearance; and faid that the fparrow had a 
vulgar look. 


THERE fuddenly defcended from heaven a 
moft extraordinary apparition. It was a youth 
whofe colour refembled rofes {prinkled over 
pure {now by fome playful virgin of Circaffia. 
His wings were of the moft delicate azure, and 
their edges {treaked with gold, as the beams of 
the morning ftreak the fummer fky. His locks 
were black as ebony. His eyes were blacker 
than ebony. No hypocrite could bear their 
piercing radiance, which went to the bottom 
of the foul. He alighted on a lofty plane-tree, 

whofe 
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whofe height furpaffed the cedars of the foreft. 
He called the different birds: by their names. 
They obeyed, and flocked around him, perch- 
ing on the branches of the furrounding cedars. 
They trembled in filence. He fpoke. 


Hear what I reveal te you by command of 
the Moft High. Ye are all equal in merit in 
his fight. Ye only differ in qualities, becaufe 
ye are deftined to different functions, 


Tou, the eagle, art born for war: thy cry, 
expreflive of force, cannot have harmony. The 
owl could not have caught reptiles and infects, 
of which fhe was. made to clear the earth, if 
her eyes, of minute and nodturnal vifion, could 
have met the blaze of the meridian fun. The 
nightingale and linnet, it is true, are of delicate 
conftitution; but how elfe could they poffefs 
delicacy of fong? The turtle is made for love ; 
the hawk for rapine. Remain in your refpective 
conditions without regret, and without pride. 
There are differences in your kinds, but there 
are no faults, 


Ar thefe words I faw the birds difperfe thro 
the foreft; and the genius flew to heaven dart- 
ing at me a look that {poke. 
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I waxep and faid: fhall I then expe from 
the cadi-the mildnefs of the courtier?) From 
the iman the freedom) ofthe warrior), From 
the merchant the difintereftednefs. of the fage? 
From the fage the activity of the ambitious? 
O heavenly fpirit, it ts Sadi whom thou hatt 
inftructed ! "Thy leffons' ‘fhall be engravéen on 
my heart, ‘and my lips thall repeat them’ to the 
fons of men! | 


O my brethren, we depart together, but on 
different voyages: fome’ to the north, and 
others to the regions of the fun: We: require 
not the fame clothes nor’ the fame provifions. 
We live in a family ‘of which the father hath 
furnifhed us with very different accoutrements. 
Why ifhould he who prunes the vinés hold the 
inftruments of tillage? 


APOLOGUE V. 


TurReeE inhabitants of Balck travelled in 
company. They found a treafure, and divided 
it among them; then continued their journey, 
converfing together on the ufe which» they 
meaned to make of their riches. The victuals; 

which 
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which they had brought. along with them, 
were confumed: they agreed that one of them 
fhould go to the city for more, while the other 
two waited his return in a pleafant {pot where, 
they intended to dine. The youngelt accepted 
the commiffion, and departed. 


He faid to himfelf on the way, lam rich, 
hut 1 would have been much more fo had I 
been alone at the time of finding this treafure— 
Thefe men are the robbers of my riches—Can 
I not refume them! Yes with eafe. I have 
only to poifon the vidtuals which I am about 
to buy. At my return { will fay I have dined 
in the city. My companions will eat, and die, 
without fufpicion. 1 have now only the third 
of the treafure. I will then have all. 


MEANWHILE the two other travellers faid 
to each other, Jt was foolifh to allow that 
younker to affociate with us. We have been 
obliged to fhare the treafure with him, His 

art would have much augmented ours; and 
we fhould without him have been rich indeed 


wee but he returns and we have {words-——— 
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THE young man returned with the poifoned 
rrovifions, His companions were his affaftins. 
They eat. They died. The treafure was again 
to find: again to be the fource of crimes, 


tein paca 
APOLOGUE yr 


A x1NG of Chorazan {aid to his vifir, The 
people of Batriana are commanded by a prince 
of feeble talents and without experience, ‘They 
have no allies; and the conquett is eafy, Af- 
femble my forces, and march again{t them, 


I ogey, anfwered the vifir; but by what right. 
will you ravith their liberties from a nation 
who are not your foes? 


THAT conquett, faid the king, will encreafe 
my power. Is it acrime to fignalize my cous 
rage, and extend my empire? 

CAN it be innocent, replied the vifir; to give 


your fubjects and the world an example of in- 
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oA POLOG-UWE Vik, 


Cosrogs caufed this infcription to be en- 
graven on his diadem:, Many have poffeffed this. 
Many will poffefs it. O pofterity, thy fleps will be 
imprinted on the duft of my tomb! 


APOLOGUE VIII 


In proportion as time hath made to pafs be- 
‘fore my eyes a larger.number of events; and 
fince the colour of my hair is that of the fwans 
who {port in the waters of the garden of the 
great king; I have thought that the fupreme 
Arbiter of our lot, who made man and virtue, 
never leaves without pleafure the heart of the 
good, nor a benevolent action without reward, 
Hear, fons of men! Hear this faithful recital, 


In one of thefe fertile vallies, which interfea& 
the chain of the mountains of Arabia, lived for 
a long time a rich and ancient fhepherd. { knew 
him well, They called him happy. He was con- 
tent. One day that he walked on the brink of 
a torrent, thro an alley of palm trees, the brown 
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foliage of which diverfified the verdure of the 
cedars, that crowned -the furrounding hills, he 
heard a voice which fometimes filled the vale 
with piercing cries; and'of whicl? the’ melting 
murmurs were, at other intervals, not diftin- 
guithable from: the found of the ftream. 


Tue old fhepherd ran to the fpot from 
whence the voice arofe. He beheld, at the 
foot of a rock,;a young man half-reclined upon 
the fand. His clothes were torn. His locks 
fe}] in diforder over his face, in which beauty 
fhone thro the thick fhade of grief, as the fun 
from 2 morning cloud. His cheeks wet with 
tears: his head: bent on his bofom; he re- 
fermbled a rofe dafhed with the fummer ftorm, 
The rich fhepherd was moved. He accofted 
the youth, and faid, Son of mifery! come to 
my arms. Let me prefs to my bofom the man 
of grief. He is my brother, His forrow 1s mine, 


Tue young man lifted his head in profound 
filence. He looked upon the old man as afto- 
nifhed that benevolence and pity were yet ex- 
ifting: on earth. The fole appearance of.the 
venerable fhepherd in{pired immediate confi- 

I dence, 
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dencé. His moift eyes were full of foftnefs 
and: fympathetic fire. They had that tender- 
nefs which makes the unhappy fpeak. 


Rising from the ground the youth threw 
himéelf into the arms of the fhepherd, calling 
with a voice that made all the circling hills 
refound, ©: Father} O more than father! 
When he was calmed a little by the converfa- 
tion’ and caréfiés of the old man, he thus an- 
{wered his repeated queftions. 


Beutnp théfe lofty cedars, at the foot of the 
higheft of thefe mountains, ftands the houfe of 
Shel-Adar, father of Fatmé. ‘The hut of my 
father is not far from thence, Fatmeé is the 
moft beautiful of the daughters of the hills. I 
offered myfelf to guide the flocks of her father, 
and he confented to it.. He is rich. The father 
of Fatmé is rich:—and my father is poor. I 
love Fatmé. Fatmé returns my affeCtion, Her 
father perceived it: we confeffed our loves to 
him; and he wifhes to conftrain me to leave 
the country im which his daughter dwells. I 
threw myfelf at his feet, and faid, O father of 
Fatmé, let me at leaft refide with my father. 


I con- 
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I confent never more to fpeak to Fatmé. I will 
never enquire of her heart. I will promife that 
Iwill not. But give'me to conduc. one of thy 
moft remote flocks. O permit me at leaft to 
ferve the father of Fatmé! Shel-Adar hath re- 
fufed me all: He hath treated me with harfh- 
nefs, while I had not ftrength to flie from his 
houfe, even before his violence. . He threatens 
Fatmeé. Alas, I am now diftant from her habi- 
tation! Fatmé is unhappy, My father is.infirm. 
My mother is no.more. I have two brethren, 
fo {mall that they could hardly reach the loweft 
branches of thefe palm>trees. - My father and 
my brothers received all their fubfiftence from 
me. The bounty of Shel-Adar is no longer my 
fupport. Can mifery be equal to mine? 


My fon, faid the old man, let us go together 
to the paftures of Shel-Adar, I will affitt thee 
to walk, Come. The youth confented to it; 
he dragged his {teps along with much difficulty, 
Drawing near to the refidence of Shel-Adar 
they beheld his daughter. She was loft in 
melancholy, ‘The young man faid to the aged, 
Behold Fatme! The fhepherd without reply 
eutered the houfe of Shel-Adar, and {poke to 
him thus. | 

A pove 
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A vove of Aleppo was carried to Damafcus. 
She lived there with a mate of the country. 
Their matter fearing the dove of Aleppo would 
one day return, and entice the other with her, 
had them put them afunder. They no longer 
would eat the grain which he held to them 
from his own hand. They both fickened. 
They died. 


O Suext-Apar, divide not thofe who only 
live, becaufe they live together. This young 
man, whom thou haft driven from thy houfe, 

is he a fon of virtue! 


Suet-ADAR anfwered: The prophet be my 
witnefs in what I am about to fpeak. As the 
white lily in a bed of narciffufes is that youth 
among the faithful. He furpaffes all the young 
fhepherds in piety, goodnefs, and vigilance. 
But he is poor. 


Au, faid the old fhepherd, I and my fons 
have flocks without number! I poffefs all the 
rich valley of Horafa. The riches of the young 
man fhall be my care. A large portion of my 
flocks fhall be at thy door on the morrow, 
providing thou wilt give him Fatme. 

DHEL- 
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SHEL-ADAR knew the fame of the old thep- 
herd. He promifed his daughter. The.vene= 


rable ancient retired, 


On the morrow he fent to the refidence of 
Shel-Adar a number of flocks, more white 
than the {now on the tops of the mountains in 
winter; and herds of horfes more beautiful and 
nimble than thofe that carried the prophet. 


SOME days after this worthy action, the rich 
and ‘good fhepherd went towards the cedars, 
beneath which ftood the dwelling of Shel- 
Adar. Attend, O fons of men, attend. 


Tue good fhepherd was leaving a grove, and 
entering on a meadow, thro which rana ftream 
bordered with fig-trees. He faw upon the grafs 
Shel-Adar, who held the hand of an old man, 
whofe countenance expreffed wifdom and gaiety. 
The old fhepherd faw them, and ftopped to en- 
joy all the pleafure which the fight of the hap- 
pinefs of his brethren in age could afford. The 
old men had a number of youths about them; 
among whom were two children, who fome- 
times played on the grafs, and then would 
come to carefs the two fathers. They were 


well- 
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well-clads they had all the health, vivacity, 
and gaiety of their age. “The good fhepherd 
eafily underftood that thefe ‘children were the 
brothers of ‘the young hufband of Fatmé; and 
that the old man, who held Shel-Adar by the 
hand, was their father. 


Nieuer to the good fhepherd, by the fhade 
of the grove, Fatmé “atid ‘her hufband fat on 
the grafs. In motionlefs rapture they often 
looked.upon each other with intenfe eagernefs. 
‘They fmiled fo fweetly that it feemed that 
pleafure alone had ever printed its veftige on 
their faces. Often the young couple interrupted 
their delicious filence ‘by ‘lively, but modeft, 
carelles. One might fee that they were re- 
ftrained by the prefence of their fathers. Often 
they looked‘around them; and appeared intoxi- 
cated with the felicity ‘of all that was dear to 
them, more than even with their own. Their 
joy, which infpired all the company, manifefted 
itfelf equally in all their faces ; as the fame fap 
produces ‘like flowers on all the branches of the 
‘orange-tree. 


THE 
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Tue good fhepherd looked on each of them 
by turns. _He then chanced: to turn his eyes 
toward the neighbouring meadows. He beheld 
the flocks which he had given to Shel-Adar, 
They furpaffed thofe of Shel-Adar, among 
which they were mingled, and were diftin- 
guifhable by their fuperior whitenefs and beau- 
ty. Their guides fung the happinefs of their 
mafters and their own own. 


Sons of men, ye have heard my faithful 
recital, Be virtuous ye poor, that the rich may 
be benevolent. Be benevolent ye rich, that the 
poor may be virtuous, 


A P'O'L OU GUS “1x, 


NoursHivan the Juft, being one day a 
hunting, would have eaten of the game, which | 
he had killed, but from the confideration that, 
after drefling it, his attendants had no falt to 
give ita relifh. He fent at laft to buy fome at 
the next village; but with fevere injunétions 
not to take it without paying for it. What 
would be the harm, faid one of his courtiers, if 
the king did not pay for a little falt? Nourthi- 

van 
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van an{wered, Ifa king gathers an apple i in the 


garden of one of his fubje€ts, on the morrow 
the courtiers cut.down.all the trees. 


APOLOGUE X: 


A virtuous: king; in. an angry moment; 
ordered one of his flaves, who was innocent, 
to be put to death. O king, faid. he, my pu- 
nifhment ends with my life: thine begins at 
the clofe of mine.) He was forgiven. | 


AP O4L.O'G.U En lL 


‘Tue fon of Aaron Al-Rafchid came to him 
with bitter complaints againft a man who had 
flandered his mother ;.and demanded vengeance. 
O my fon, faid Aaron Al-Rafchid, thou art 
about to be thyfelf the worlt flanderer of thy 
mother, by perfuading the world that fhe hath 
not taught thee to forgive. 
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APOLOGUE, XII. 


A man had quitted the fociety of the ders 
vifes, and entered into that of the philofophers. 
What difference do you find, faid I to him, 
between a philofopher anda dervife? He an- 
{wered, Both fwim acrofs a great river with 
their brethren of men. The dervife keeps at a 
diftance from the company, that he may fwim 
at eafe, and arrive alone on the oppofite fhore. 
The philofopher, on the contrary, fwims with 
the reft, and often ftretches forth his hand in 
their affiftance. 


APOLOGUE XII. 


Noursuivan the Juft, being but prince of 
Chorazan, and fubje& of the king of kings, 
loved pleafures and lived with*{plendor; his 
riches were bounteoufly difpofed far and ‘near. 
The moft excellent fingers, the moft’ fkilful 
muficians, came to entreat his audience; and 
the firft audience made them opulent. When 
he at length fat upon the throne of the world, 
they flocked from all parts of the earth. He 

heard 
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heard theni with pleafure; but paid them with 
far lefs liberality than when he was a fubject 
prince. One of the muficians dared to com- 
plain. May heaven, faid he, be propitious to 
Nourfhivan! Empire hath enlarged his wealth, 
and contracted his mind. Ye kings, write the 
anfwer of the Juft in letters of gold; and, 
while ye read it every day after your morning 
devotions, again bend the knee in adoration, 
for the deity fpoke by his mouth! Nourfhivan 
faid, FORMERLY i GAVE MY OWN MONEY: 
‘NOW I GIVE THAT OF MY PEOPLE. 


nee 
APOLOGU-E XIV. 


A xtnc of Perfia had extended an hand of 
iniquity over his people: he held them in 
abject flavery ; and augmented their mifery by 
open feorn. Impatient of the harfh and hu- 
miliating yoke, the greater part of his fubjects 
Jefe their country, and fought a refuge among 
firangers. The revenues of the prince dimi- 
nifhed with the number of his fubjects. His 
neighbours profited by his folly. His ftates 
were attacked, and the difcontented {oldiers 
defended them feebly. He was dethroned. 

Gig 2 A KING 
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A xiNnG ought to nourifh his people ever 

with his own fubftance; becaufe he holds his 

kingdom of his people. Every fubject is the 
foldicr of a juft king. 


APOLOGUE XyV; 


A «ING, on his coming to the throne, had 
found immenfe wealth in the coffers of his 
father. The hand of magnificence was opened; 
and the riches of the prince were: diffufed 
among the people. A vifir reproached the 
prince upon:this: If am’ etremy,) faid he, at- 
tacks your, frontiers, how will you defend 
yourfelf, after having diftributed your money 
athong your supjecrs! ‘Fhen, replied) the 
king, 1 will borrow it of my FRIENDS. 


AP OGO:G TE exXivi, 


A. RELIGIovus man was much refpected in 
Bagdad for his fincere virtue, and both the 
great men and the people thought that: his 
prayers tool heaven by ftorm. Hafchas Jo- 
feph, tyrant of Bagdad, came to him and faid, 

Pray 
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Pray God for me, Great God, faid the reli- 
gious, lifting his hands to heaven, take Haf- 
chas Jofeph from this world! Wretch, thou 
curfeft me, faid the tyrant. J afk of heaven, 
replied the pious, the greateft favour it can 
grant thee and thy people, 


APOLOGUE XVI. 


Tue wife Zirvan, after having enjoyed the 
confidence of the great Dachelim, king of the 
Indies, and the efteem of all his people, was 
perfecuted by the vifir Sourac. Zirvan beheld 
himfelf {tripped of his wealth ard employ- 
ments. His wife died of forrow. His fon 
would have comforted him.—His fon was in 
chains.: - : | 


ZIRVAN, with eyes full of tears, went every 
day into the garden of the great Dachelim. 
There he laysat the foot(of a palm-tree, and 
related to it his innocence, and his misfortunes. 


A yvouxa man of the court faw and heard 
him. «; What, faid he, doft thou complain to 
that treet: Doft thou think it fenfitive? 
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As man is, aufwered Zirvan, and it doth-not 
interrupt me, 


APOLOGUE XVIUIE 


A yvoune king gave himfelf up to diflipa- 
tion, and to all the pleafures prepared for him 
by thofe infamous courtiers, who build their 
hopes on the weaknefs of their matter, One 
day he fung at a fealt thefe words, I have en- 
joyed the paft; I enjoy the prefent: and am 
not folicitous of the future, A beggar, fitting 
under the hall-window, heard the king, and 
exclaimed, If thou art not folicitous about thy 
own lot, thou oughteft tq be about ours, 


Tue king was ftruck with the fpeech. He 
approached the window, looked upon the poor 
man with attention, and, without fpeaking to 
him, ordered him a large fum of money; then 
left the hall in filence. He refle&ed upon his 
patt life. It had been appofite to all his duties, 
He was afhamed of himfelf. He affiumed the 
reins of government, which he had, till then, 
entrufted to his favorites. He laboured affidu- 
oufly ; and in a little time he re-eftablifhed the 
order and happinefs of the empire. 

| Com- 
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CompLaINnts were, in the mean while, 
often madé to him about the licentious life of 
the poor man whom he had enriched. At laft 
he came one day to the gate of the palace, 
covered with his old rags, and begging alms. 
The king fhewed him to one of the wife men 
of the court ; for he had loved wife men fince 
he had loved virtue; and faid, Behold the 
effects of my goodnefs. I loaded that wretch 
with wealth; and my benevolence hath only 
corrupted him. Riches have been to him the 
fource of new vices, and of new mifery. It 1s 
“true, faid the fage ; becaufe thou haft given to 
poverty the rewards of labour. 


APOLOGUE XIX. 


I round one day, on the fea fhore, a virtu- 
ous labourer whom a tiger had almoft de- 
youred, He was on the point of expiring, and 
in great agony. Great God, faid he, I thank 
thee, I fuffer pain, but not remorfe, 
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APOLOGUE: XX. 


‘Tue fon of Nourfhivan faw one day a fage 
who had his eyes and arms lifted to heaven, 
and his face turned toward the eaft. He made 
to God this prayer, O great God, extend thy 
pity and benefits to the wicked, For the good 
it fuffices that they are good. 1h enies'p: 


? 


APOLOGUE: XXI. 


A youne man, being intoxicated = wine, 
fell afleep by the fide of the highway. A reli- 
pious, palling along fome time after, bitterly 
reviled him. The youth th, now fober thro fleep, 
raifed ‘his head, and { aid, If good men pafs a 
finner, t they pafs him with benevolence, 


A TE ee 
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APOLOGUE ,XXIl. 


Anu Hurura ufed to think it his duty often 
to tee Muftapha, to whom God be mérciful. 
Muftap yha one day fatd to him, O Abu Hurura, 
fee me feldom that love may increale. 
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APOLOGUE XXIll. 


A rox running very faft was met by a civet 
cat, What crime have you committed, faid 
the cat, that you fhould flie fo fwiftly? The 
fox anfwered, I flie becaufe I heard hunters in 
the field who faid they wifhed very much for 
a camel. Is there any likenefs between you! 
No, faid the fox, but if any of my enemies 
came in, and called me a camel, { know there 
would be no further enquiries. 


APOLOGUE XXIV. 


J REMEMBER that in my youth, having no- 
tions of fevere piety, I ufed to rife in.the:night 
to watch, pray, and read the holy Koran, One 
night that I had never flept, but was wholly 
employed in thofe exercifes, my father, a man 
of practical virtue, awaked while I was reading 
the Koran with filent devotion. Behold, faid I 
to him, thy other children are loft in irreligious 
flumber, while I alone wake to praife God. 
Son of my foul, he anfwered, it is better to 
fleep than wake to remark the faults of thy 


brethren. 
L heee Ctl ee 


Peer ee 


PROMISE is with me a matter of moft 

religious confideration, and as you are 
pleafed to remind me of one I made to you, on 
a former occafion, with regard to Tafflo’s Geru- 
falemme, I haften to fulfil it by fubmitting to 
you an eftimate of the merits of that work. 


To proceed on this after the manner in 
which Mr. Addifon hath treated the Paradife 
Loft will be moft eligible; that is, firft to 
confider the faults of the work, then to exa- 
mine its worth under the diftinét heads of 
Fable with its incidents, Perfons, and Lan- 


guage. 


Tue faults of language have already been 
difcuffed in a former Letter, to which I refer: 
thofe that remain for prefent animadverfion 
belong to the incidents and charaéters; and the 
defects of both are happily minute and rare. 


7 THE 
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Tite only incident, which J can condemn in 
the whole fable, is to be found in the Thirty- 
third, and following, ftanzas of the Fourteenth 
Canto, and a few ftanzas of the Fifteenth, 
The {tory of the old Magician; his connexion 
with Peter the Hermit; his dwelling (XV. 3. 
&c.) are all unnatural to excefs; zucredulus odi, 
‘Po a good Chriftian’s being a Magician, in 
Lord Bacon’s fenfe, I cannot ait Mr. Ad- 
difon’s objection. ‘The popular fuperftition hath 
white wizards, and black wizards ; magicians 
who deal with the demons of Platonifm, and 
with devils. The Eaftern creed makes Salo- 
mon a magician and pious prince, without fuf- 
picion of diffonancy. It is not therefore to this 
perfon’s being a pious magician that I objec, 
but to the unneceflary miracles that are diffufed 
around him; not to the Character, but to the 
Incidents which attend it. 


Wurn regard to the faulty Characters in the 
Gerufalemme, I think that there are far too 
many female warriors in it. We are obliged to 
Virgil for the firft perfonage of this fort; the 
vere fenfe of Homer admitted no fuch dreams. 
Dacier hath well obferved that a circumftance 
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that is pofitive fa&t in real life, might yet be 
much, too improbable for poetry. We know 
from hiftory that Yermina, the daughter of 
Syphax, was in the field fighting in affiftance 
of Hannibal, when he received his laft defeat 
from, Scipio; a circumftance, which, being fo 
recent,, probably fuggefted Camilla to, Virgil. 
know. from hiftory the martial fpirit of 
Bonduca, of many Scandinavian ladies, and the 
like; yet. all thefe will nqt vindicate, the ad- 
miffion of female warriors into poetry, where 
the GRAND, TRUTH,OF NATURE is the object, 
not the paltry truth of faé&t. Tafio, hath how- 
ever,a very {trong \apolegy. to offer) for his 
fometimes making the. word. warrior of the 
femmine eines and that is the coincidence. of 
his ftory with the times and manners of chi- 
valry : times and manners which prefented fo 
nany inftances of this, folecifm,1n cofiume, as 
Brace to elevate truth of fact into: truth of 
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So much for the faults of the Gerufalemme : 


they are not many; yet the eye of critical 
‘uftice will never be able to find more. The 


beauties fortunately prefent themfelves at more 
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Tue Fasce is certainly one of the‘very beft 
for epic poetry that.ever was chofen. It is 
fuperior to that of the Iliad, as much as the 
Sepulchre of Chrift was thought at the period 
of the action, (and to which in all poetry we 
muit ever accommodate our minds,) to exceed 
the value of a ftrumpet; as much as the object 
of the moft zealous adoration of half the globe 
was fuperior to the referrima belli caufa. 


Tue Fable was fo grand and general, had 
Taffo managed it to its utmoft advantage, as 
to intereft every nation in Europe by the detail 
of the exploits of its own warriors. | It may 
indeed be noted as a blemifh in the conduct of 
the fable, that Taffo is always an’ Italian’ and 
not an European. He never ‘dwells with appa- 
rent fatisfaction but upon the glorious: deeds 
of his ‘Own countrymen, who had in fact the 
{malleft fhare in the enterprife.. Homer's fable 
only nationally interefted the Greeks ‘and 
nerghbouring ftates: T'affo’s might have ‘na- 
tionally interefted every country of Europe, 
ify. ato it 
ftands it is.a great and intereftmg Fable to 
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confeffed, that it might have been rendeted 
more fo. to an infinite degree, 


Most of the 1ncrpenTs mutt be allowed to 
have great novelty and merit. None of them 
are foreign to the work, or can properly be 
called epifodes, like Virgil’s of Dido, which 
hath no fort of relation to his.fable: The in- 
cident of Olindo and Sophronia, tho one of the 
moft detached, is infinitely more a part of the 
Gerufalemme, than the adventure with Dido 
is of the Eneid; and were it much lefs fo, its 
eminent beauty muft preclude it from all cen- 
fare: if we condemn it, we muft crown it with 
laurel. Moft of the incidents. have moreover 
that pleafing air of miracle, which offends. not 
probability, and affords the genuine pleafure of 
poetry to the reader. Thofe incidents, around 
which this fairy light is not caft, maintain 
their native force with great dignity and in- 
tereft. The grand incident of Armida’s inter- 
vention, with its confequences, is matterly to 
a fupreme degree: the miraculous is thro-out 
carried to all its height, yet with the conftant 
prefervation of a fevere probability. The de- 
parture of Rinaldo from the camp is artfully 

| managed. 
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managed. Had he left it with the herd of 
warriors who followed Armida, the dignity of 
his character would have fuffered violation. A 
fironger caute, and worthy of the effect, pre- 
fents itfelf to us; and faves the fame of Rinaldo 
and of Taffo. 


Tue fubfequent amorous adventures of 
Rinaldo. and-Armida, Tatlo appears to me to 
have taken the hint of from thofe of Mars and 
Venus, as beautifully painted by the celebrated 
Agnolo Poliziano in his Stazze, written up- 
wards of half a-century before the Gerufa- 
lemme. If you have not read the Italian poetry 
of Poliziano, you have a great pleafure yet to 
come. His Stanze are exquifite, and his Dithy- 
rambic Ode beginning 


Ocnun’ fequa Baccho te! 

Baccho, Baccho, evoe! 

Ghi vol bever, chi vol bevere 

Veena a bever, vegna qui, &c. 
to be found at the end of his Orfeo deferves 
high praife. ‘The beft edition of his Stanze, &c. 
is that of Padua 1765. 


Te 
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To teturn. ‘The paftoral incident in the 
Seventh book is a delicious relief from -the 
{eenes of war and:horror which» precede it: 
Nothing éan have a more pleafing effect on the 
imagination than fuch contratts; when managed 
with artificial propriety. ‘The return to prof- 
{pects of the greateft horror and fublimity in 
nature, which the after part of this Seventh 
Book'prefents, is fill an example-of the happy 
eflee Of contratt of incident, ‘which is never 
percéived but by a reader of fome tafte; whereas 
contraft of character is glaring, and of no art 
or effect. It is always a'fure mark of a writer's 
inexperience in portraits when he is obliged to 
fet them off by forls: 


[ne incident of the death of Sueno and his 
hoft in the Eighth Book, feems:to me more of 
an unneceflary epifode than the tale of Olindo 
and Sophronia, fo much obje&ted to: by fmall 
critics. It may be hiftoric truth, for aught I 
remember, for I. have not now the Gefla Dez per 
Francos at hand, but ] fear it is not poetic truth, 
Cui bono? What purpofe doth it ferve? Yet; 
after all, he muft be a fevere critic who would 
range it with the faults of the Gerufalemme. 


It 
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fe ‘bears a general cohnexion with the piece in 
different minute after relations; which is furely 
enough for its vindication, © Can fo much be 
faid for the ghoft of Dido? 


To dwell on all the incidents of the.Geru- 
felemme were inconfiftent with my: purpote ; 
I fhall therefore content myfelf with proceed- 
ing .to hint at only the. principal. Soliman’s 
introduGtion’to Aladin, in the Tenth Book, 

a very great. improvernent on ‘that of Ulyies 
to Alcinous in the Seventh book of the Si 
The whole adventure with Jimeno 1s maite 

and mphrauvely pleafing to the otchisteak 
Taflo’s very imitations are m= that. original 
fiyle, which, I think, you before agreed is the 
only :poffible merit which imitation can have ; 
and in fa&t none but original writers ‘can imi- 
tate in this way. 


The {tory of Clorinda is evidently built up- 
on the Ethiepic Hiftory of Heliodorus, a work 
ofthe very firft merit. The incident ‘of her 
dying by the: hands of ‘Tancred, her lover,.1s 
artfully wrought up, and hath no {mall claim 
to the-pathetic. 
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In the Thirteenth Book the enchanted wood, 
and apparition of the city of fire, are incidents 
of miracle, /peciofa miracula, which approach 
to the fublime. ‘The principal incident of the 
next Canto hath already been mentioned in 
terms of reprobation. 


In the Fifteenth Canto the voyage of the 
two warriors is exquifitely pleafing to the 
imagination. ‘Taflo, in the firft edition of his 
poem, made them go to America, and beyond; 
but well altered sc and confined their voyage 
to the length of the Canary or Fortunate iflands. 
Indeed it was a violation of probability to 
fuppofe that three perions, natives of Europe 
were in America in the Eleventh century, and 
yet that continent remz ain undifcovered till the 
Fifteenth ; tho thefe Europeans returned in 
‘afety to a whole army of their countrymen, 
and muft have been fuppofed to have related 
this adventure to them in terms of-due admi- 

. 


ration. The fifteen refcinded ftanzas are how- 
ever well worthy * Taffo, and as I dare fay 
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two, 
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Tue fitt defcribes the crofs, a conftellation 
of the fouthern hemifphere. 
Miran quafi duo nuvoli di molte 
Luci in un congregate, é, in mezzo a quelle 
Girar con anguitiffime rivolte 
Due pigre e brune e picciolette ftelle: 
E fovra lor, di Croce in forma accolte, 
Quattro piu grandi luminoze e belle, 
Eccovi i lumi oppofti a! freddo Plauttro ; 
Che qui fegnano (diffe) il Polo d’ Auftro. 


Miran due merghi indi; con I’ ale molli 

‘Quafi radendo andar ? onda marina : 

La fatal donna a i duo Guerrier moftrolli; 

Per fegno che la ripa e gia vicina. 

Et ecco di lontano ofcuri corti, 

Scopron de I’umil tetra per ae 

Lor nel petto un defio {ubito 1 Wad 
» 


Di lafciar ? acque, e di calcar I’ arene. 


Thefe two defcribe the paci 
the ifles on one of which Armida’s ftation was 


at firft placed by Taffo. 


Efcon del breve ftretto al aceano 

Vaito et immenfo, il qual co’ venti ha treoua ; 
Si ch’ onda pur non diflaguaglia il piano 

Cui ftabil calma,; a quafi cterna, adegua: 


Or, perche ’l corfo, che da fenno umano 
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Spinge fempre foave, ¢ fempre eguale, 
Gli avventurofi erranti aura fatale. 


A deftra é lungo tratto: e quivi e il Guito, 
E. co’l ricco Peru 1’ aurea Caftiglia. 

Ma la nave, feguendo il manco lito, 

Ver la terra anco ignota il cammin piglie’; 
E trova un mar, fi d’ Ifole fornito 

Che l Egeo con le Cicladi fomiglia. 

E gia da che lafciar arene Ibere 

Eran dieci albe fcorfe, e dieci fere. 


In the Sixteenth Canto the incident of Ri- 
naldo’s immediate aflent to the perfuafions of 
the two warriors is much too rapid, As it 
was the hinge upon which the crifis- of the 
poem turned, no art fhould have fpared to 
render ‘it interefting by many difficulties and 
{olutions. ‘Lhe warriors inducing Rinaldo to 
liften to the expoftulations of Armida 1s an at- 
ticle ftill more unfortunate. It was their part 
to hurry him off ; his to delay. 


The circumftance, in the next book, of the 
Soldan of Egypt giving the command of his 
vatt forces to a lieutenant is very ill imagined. 
It’s being conformable to hiftory were no €X- 
cufe. Had the foldan Jed them himfclr, and 
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fought himfelf with Godfrey, and fallen by 
his hand, more grandeur and more intereft 
would have accrued to the cataftrophe of this 
immortal poem. Not to mention that a heute- 


‘nant was an improper perfonage to be the com- 
mander of fo many auxiliary kings. 


_ Tue incidents in the Eighteenth Canto are, 

as ufual with Taffo, very well ordered. The 
~feenes in the next are an exquifite relief from 
the repetition of general battles which 1s fo apt 
to difguff. Erminia’s meeting with Tancred 
is moft artfully contrived, and wrought up to 
no mean fhare of pathos. The adventures of 
Vafrino have all that intereft which extreme 
danger, fuch as muft always attend the moft 


difhonourable office of a fpy, never fail to 
raife. 


In the Twentieth and Laft Book Taflo hath 
drawn from Hiftory the moft grand and in- 
terefting cataftrophe of any epic poem in the 
world without exception. The city of Jeru- 
falem is taken, the fepulchre of Chrift freed, 
in the Eighteenth Book. What then re- 
_ mained? Hiftory tells us that, four or five 
Fit | days 
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days after. the taking the holy city, the vat 
forces of the fultan of Egypt, amounting to 
near 100,000 infantry, and 40,000 horde, came 
to allail the victors now weakened by repeated 
conflicts to about 12,000 men if I remember 
night, | Victory however declared in favour of 
ee Chriftians, with a flaughter of the enemy 

Imo ut unparalleled. What a glorious cataf- 
ah cataftrophe at the fame time abfo- 
thee Merenare to fulfil the event, Taffo 
hath availed himfelf of it, as indeed a writer of 
half his talents muft haye done. It hath al- 
ready been remarked that it might have been 
heightened; but, as it ftands, I do not hefitate 
to pronounce it the srandeft clofe that an epic 


—" 


oem can poffibly have. 


Nor to intrude too much on your patience, 
the further confideration of this wonderful 


ie ad 
‘ 


be deferred till a future occafion. 
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\HE hypocrify you laugh at is very com- 
mon. Literature hath its hypocrifies as 
well as religion, That which you mention, in 
terms of juft derifion, is one of the moft fre- 
quent, where a man who is fenfible that he 
hath ftudied .a branch of fcience much, and 
knows the value of his opinions concerning it, 
yet pretends to fubmit, with modeft deference, 
to the fentiments of people whofe ignorance he 


knows to conviction, Can any hypocrify be 
more grofs? Were it not much more manly to 
affume that noble confidentia fui, one of the bett 
of the ancient virtues, the parent of many other 
virtues, but now unknown to us, or unknown 
~as a virtue? Is fincerity, that nobleft attribute 
of the moral charaéter of man, to be facrificed 


on the altar of falfe modefty ? 


From principles of the fame hypocrify we 
often fee opinions contrary to truth, but which 
happen to be affirmed by writers of eftablifbed 
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reputation, affented to in filence by others of 
equal talents, who know their falfity, but dare 
not fet their judgment again{ft that of authors 
of celebrity; not from modefty, for that man 
cannot be found who will confefs the mind of 
another to be fuperior to his own, but from 
bafe hypocrify of modefty, Independent of 
this vice of fimulation, Science would advance 
in the world with double rapidity. Names, 
and pretended deference to them, have been 
the great barriers in every age that have con- 
fined knowlege to half its proper bounds, 


A ver more glaring literary hypocrify is 
that by which an ignorant man affumes the 
garb of fcience; as the worft hypocrify in the 
moral world is that by which a vicious man 
affumes the mafk of religion. In the latter a 
hypocrite may often be difcovered by pufhing 
his fmulation too far; and in the hke manner 
a literary impoftor is apt, not to difplay too 
much learning, for he hath got none; but, to 
ife the character of a learned man in the ex- 
treme. He fhakes his head at the moft trivial 
queftion, and, with many hems and ha’s, fays 
it is a difficult point, a very difficult point in- 

deed, 
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deed, and would require very mature examina- 
tion. When any perfon prefent fays the point 
is very eafy, takes it in hand, and folves it to 
the fatisfaction of every body, the hypocrite of 
learning fhakes his head, fays that folution is 
trivial; and perhaps is polite enough to hint 
that it equals the underftanding of the audi- 
ence; but that he upon proper occation, and to 
a learned company, could have given a much 
more profound account of the matter. 


You cannot imagine, my dear friend, what 
an important thing a fhake of the head is. [t 
makes a man look fo wife! I have known 
people get fame, pleafure, opulence, only by 
fhaking their heads; tho, God knows, to ufe 
a trite witticifm, there was nothing in them. 
A fhake of the head from an ignorant man is 
learning; from a mean man, ereatnefs; from 
a dull man, wit; from a tupid man, genius 5 
from a poor man, wealth ; from a fool, wif- 
dom. I wonder no wit fhould have written a 
treatife On the art of fhaking the head, It were 
furely capable of much illuftration; and no 
writer need be afhamed of handling it, when 
he hath the example of Mr. Addifon before 

: him, 
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him, who hath written at fome length On the 
art of furling the fan, an inftrument of equal 
ventofity. But, leaft you thould be thaking 
your head at me all this while, I thall here 
clofe my Letter, 


LETTER 
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W HAVE heard it ferioufly debated in con- 

-verfation that it is impoffible for any writer 
to obtain a-falfe fame, and that celebrity muft 
ever be the fruit. of fome proportionable merit. 
This opinion, as falfe as it is plaufible, de- 
ferves a confutation at fome length from its 
important confequences to the interefts of lite- 
rature, 


Tue fame of a good writer refemblés the 
defcent of a pyramid, moft minute at firft, but 
{welling to an enormous bafe, which ftands 
firm as the earth, and defies every tempett, 
and even the filent wafte of time. Falfe fame 
refembles the pyramid likewife in every thing 
but its durability ; but in another view, for it 
rifes from a broad bafe, and tapers to nothing. 
Hence that applaufe, which is wide at firft, 
is. very feldom lafting; and durable reputation 
almoft always fprings from very minute begin- 
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A good writer is feldom or never popular 
at firft. His ideas are fo much out of the 
common line, that he is not underftood, much 
leis tafted, by the mob of his day, True judges, 
men of real {cience, are always his firft ad- 
mirers: from; congeniality of mind; and his 
fame, when fwelled to a vatt river, is yet of 
the utmoft purity, becaufe its fcources are 
clear. The applaufe of true judges is the only 
living fame which a writer of true tafte can 
relifh. When popular acclamation rifes around 
him, he will be ready to fay; with that an- 
cient Greek, upon hearing an unexpeéted roar 
of praife from the populace, whom he was ad- 


drefling ; Have I faid a foolifh thug ? 


THE opinion of men of learning always 
leads the mob, when it hath had a proper pe- 
riod to operate: the opinion of the mob is 
feldom or never that of men of learning ; and 


ia’ no inf{tance can lead it. 


Tue fame of the moft fuperlative writers is, 
even after thoufands of years, always confined 
to fuperior minds: the popular acclaim is only 
an unmeaning echo of it. Du Bos hath well 

obferved 
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obferved that the true reputation of Homer is 
at this day confined to thofe who can read and 
admire him in the original; perhaps amounting 
to two hundred perfons in the world: his other 
pretended admirers difgrace his genuine fame, 


and are the mere babbling echoes of the 
former. 


Tur like may be faid of every fuperlative 
writer. Is Pindar, is Tacitus the minion of 
the populace? Our own Milton, our Shak{pere 
univerfal as he isy are not underftood, or the 
leaft relifhed, by one perfon in a thoufand who 
echo their celebrity with open mouth. Were 
the genuine fentiments of the million enq ured 
into, it would be difcovered that any fafhion- 
able bauble of the diurnal kind is of far more 
eftimation, in their fight, that the immortal 
labours of thefe glorious writers, What is th 
ufe of diamonds to them? Can they eat them 
No, with the cock inthe fable, grains of corn 


€ 
? 


were better; and where corn is not to be had, 
even chaff. | 


Bur before the breeze of time that chaff 
vanifhes: while diamonds remain and blaze to 
eternity. 
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Men of fuperior talents havé it not jn their 
power to adjuft the reputation of a work at 
once. They muft have time to confider its 
Perhaps the author is known to many of them; 
and they tremble at the fufpicion of partiality. 
Perhaps they are carélefs; perhaps they are in« 
vidious ; perhaps they are foes of the author. 


MEANWHILE a work of real metit is fute 
to be neglected, for where thall the cattle gO 
when there is no guide? The little craft are 
coafting round their own paltry fhores; and 
Know not that a new world is difcovered: If 
they did, how {hall they fail to it, without 
powers, and without a compafs? The {mall 
fifhes they find at home are eriough for them; 
they leave the exploration of the treafures of 
other climates to thofe who are in pofleffion of 


{uperior means of navigation: 


THE fame of few writers, whofe works are 
not of a more temporary kind, can be eftimated 
in the century in which they live. One 
hundred years of purgatory may with preat 
juftice be looked upon as affigned to mott 
authors before they pafs to paradife or damna- 
tion. | 

2 Rousseau 
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Rousseau I think obferves that the path to 
true fame, like that to the temple of virtue, is 
moft arduous and difficult: and it may be added 
that, where this difficulty is not found, it is 
much to be doubted that the path is not the 
true one, 


I xnow not however if living fame which 
is almoft always falfe, be not of more real 
moment to any writer, or artift, than pofthu- 
mous and eternal. The latter will never buy 
him a great coat; whereas the former: heaps 
wealth and honours upon his happy head. 
Living fame is {weet mufic to the ears, tho 
one were. even certain that it will die with us 
pofthumous fame is unenjoyable by us, 1s of 
no exiftence:to us. The faife prefcience of it 
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affords high fatisfaction to the vain-glorious 


fool; but the true prefcience of it flightly af 
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its worth but Sir Henry Wotton. The delay, 
which true judges always adopt in pronouncing 
upon fuperior works, -hath alfo been ftateds- 
The public in the mean time, led by caprice or 
fafhion, beftow their applavfe, which they 
ought carefully to hoard for real merit, upon 


every gewgaw that comes in their way. Hence 


the number of falfe reputations is almoft in- 
finite; and in proportion to the true about one 


thoufand to one. 


Any perfon who doubts if fame may ever 
be {urteptitioufly acquired, need only to look 
into the title pages, and cotemporary produc- 
tions, of a thoufand works of the laft and pres 
fent century, In the firft he will {ee fome times 
the Twelfth edition of fome poetical or other 
work which difgraces the human mind: in the 
laftt he will obferve the vain and _ tranfitory 
prailes beftowed on it by writers of equal mi- 
nutenefs of intelle@. For one inftance in a 
thoufand of thefe facts, Cotton’s Virgil Tra- 
yeftie had Fourteen editions, Milton’s Poems 
hardly two; and fee the praifes of the matchlefs 

rinda’s poems in Cowley, and others. Who 
was fhe? Can there be a ftronger illuftration of 


my 
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my pofition, that falfe reputations aétually 


exift? Nay I know that I could from this very 


“century mufter up complete evidences of my 
pofition, that they furpafs the true in the pro- 
portion of at leait one thoufand to one. 


I xnow not how it is, but, it is certainly a 


more favourable {ymptom of a, work to have 
_enemies at firft, than admirers. . The ingeni- 


ous author of the Book De I’ Efprit, a work in 


“which oreat talents are exerted ta, fupport bad 


principles, obferves with truth that {uperiority 
is fure to create enemies. The maxim of mott 


people 1s that of the Ephefians, If any one ex- 


cells among us, let bim go and excell elfewhere. 
M. Helvetius hath aptly diftinguifhed the efteem 
profeffed for writers of repute into two forts ; 
an efteem of prejudice, taken up -upon the 
word of others, and an efteem of fentiment. 
The laft 1 call the only foundation of true 
fame, when it is the fentiment of a fuperior 
foul: He marks Corneille as a writer whofe 
efteem-ftands wholly upon prejudice, and not 
fentiment. 
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Wuen I mention popular fame, as of no 
account in forming our judgement. of the 
worth of a modern writer, 1 do not mean to 
{peak but of works out of the common clafs ; 
works that give new forms to human talents. 
Works of themfelves merely popular, as novels, 
and the like, need not ftand the teft of their 
century before their fame may be called per- 
manent. A table of periods that muft  pafs 
over different ‘works, before the ftamp of laft- 
ing worth is put upon them, might be curious, 
Let us try it. Suppofe: | 


Epic poetry - - - 100 years. 
Dramatic poetry oot 50 years. 
Hiftory - - - 100 years, 
Lyric poetry = - 100. years. 
Noyels - - - - . 50 years. 
Satiric poetry - - ~ 20. years. 
Didactic poetry : _ 20 years. 
Philofophy, Natural - 2000 years. 

Moral - - 10 years, 
Criticiim - > - 100 years. 
Mifcellanies > - - 50 years. 
Panegyrics “ ~ > 1 hour. 
Paftoral poetry * - 5 minutes, 
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Tue reafon of the fhort fpace allowed for 
the two laft, is their putrefcent quality ; which 
makes it not fafe to keep them long before 


they are eaten, 
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HE examination of the merits of Taffo’s 
Gerufalemme fhall now, with your per- 
miffion, be,concluded. The Fable, with its 
Incidents, hath been the fubjeét of former dif- 
cuffion : there now remain the Characters; the 
Language; the Particular Beauties. All which 
fhall be illuftrated with as much brevity as 
pofiible. 


To begin then with the Characters: Tafflo 
yields only to Homer for the variety of his 
perfons, Of their ftrength I cannot fay fo 
much: moft of the characters in the Gerufa- 
Jemme might certainly, with much eafe, have 
permitted great heightening of additional co- 
lours. His warriors are by no means ill di- 
verfified; Rinaldo is a moft diftin® perfonage 
from Tancred, or Godfrey: and the hke may 
with juftice be faid of his other warriors. But 
to be a little more explicit, 
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- Goprrey; the chiefeommiaiider, is deferibed 
46a character of the firft value: predent with 
couraze; pious with generofity. Perhaps it 
may be juftly faid that he 1s too perfect. 
Homer, the fecretary of Nature, draws no per- 
feet characters. Gravina with great ingenuity 
and truth obferves that he alnioft alone of all 
writers paints the true manners and natural 
pafions of men as they are. As in. life itietr, 
his virtuous characters have vice, and. the vi- 
cious virtue. A writer without experience 
thinks the more perfect his charatters are in 
vice or virtue, the more perfect they are in 
poetry. The reverfe is the truth. Mixt cha- 
ragters are alone fit for the purpofes of fable. 
Miltoh knew this fo well that he paints Satan 
himi{clf as a dubious character. 


Rinapo, perhaps the next in importance, is 
anadmirable charaGter, and new to epic postry. 
His extreme youth, for, if 1 remember right, 
he is not eighteen at the period of the poem, 
makes his part extremely interefting. He is 
as different from Achilles as may be; tho the 
general idea of his part in the poem is evidently 


hinted by Homer. 
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TANCRED again is a moft diftin® perfonage 
from any other in the poem, tho to deduce 
the marks of diftin@ion might require more 
room than we can now fpare. 


Tue old warrior Raymonp hath nothing to 
do with Neftor. His old age makes his part 
fully as interefting, as the youth of Rinaldo 
doth his, 


Tue hermit Perer is a very fine and new 
perfonage ; and might have given occafion for 
admirable painting, had Taffo but known how 
to avail himfelf of his fable to the utmoft, 


Dupon, GuELFro, Sueno, Varrino, and 
others, are all characters which at leaft atone 
for their want of {ftrength by their variety. 
And the like may juftly be faid even of the 
moft inferior characters in the poem. So much 
for the Chriftian perfons, 


Tr we pafs to the Mahometan we fhall find 
equal variety with much more ftrength. Taflo 
fcems to have thought that the Chriftian fy{- 
tem prevented any deep fhades of difcrimination 

being 
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‘being thrown round a character; while the 
-Mahometan, more indulgent to human frailty, 
eft ample fcope for the natural man to fhew. 
himfelf. In this view ALADIN, SoLIMAN, 
ALTaAMoRE, IsMENO, ARGANTES, EMIRENO, 
TISIPHERNES, are all characters of as much 
ftrength as variety. | 


Tuat of Soliman, the dethroned king of 
the ‘Turks of Afia Minor, combating againft 
the Chriftians who had dethroned him, 1s par- 
ticularly ftrong, new, and interefting. 


‘Tue part of IsmENo, the Magician, is no 
lefs ftrong and new to epic poctry. Taffo hath 
in this, and other parts of his poem, admirably 
availed himfelf of the fyftem of the middle 
ages, and of chivalry, to diverfify his ma-_ 
chinery. Magic is certainly the moft fit for 
the purpofes of poetry of any fupernatural 
afiftance in the world. Nothing is fo delight- 
ful to the imagination ; and the imagination iS 
the fole judge of poetry. 


Or the Female characters on both fides 1 
have already {poken ; but even in their con- 
demnation muft confefs that they have a fine 
variety. 
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THE LANGuaGs of the Gerufalemme hath 
in general all that exquifite melody which is 
the grand charaGteriftic of the Italian tongue, 
It hath not the fimplicity of Homer, becaufe it 
was not written 2500 years ago; and they wha 
Jook for pears upon an elm-tree will, as San- 
cho obferves, only find fore eyes, Jefting apart, 
nothiig can well be more abfurd and ridicus 
lous, than to eftimate one writer's language, or 
other talents, by comparifon with thofe of anos 
ther, Nature knows no comparifons, Taflo’s 
language may beldly be pronounced as perfect 
in its kind as that of Homer, The firft is a 
monarch in laced cloths; the latter a monarch 
in plain. Is the firft tefs'a King than thé other? 


Tue language of Taffo I allow to be figura- 
tive; but contend that it is, with all its exs 
quifite figures; much mote correct, and to me 
more pleafing, than the elegant negligence of 
Ariofto. The drefs‘of the Gertifalemme is moft 
artfully inwoven, but it is inwoven with gold; 
and, with all its richnefs, is yet as eafy and 
becoming as the fimple attire of fome other 
poems, Every reader mutt allow Milton’s {tyle 
(9 be much more inverted and figurative than 
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that of Taffo: yet this hath never been laid to 
Milton’s charge, So mad is prejudice! 


Tue ftanza ufed by Taffo muft be allowed 
melodious, but its melody is uniform: and 
uniformity, the very worft fault verfification 
can have, is only to be avoided by ufing blank 
verfe, It is therefore to be withed that he had 
followed Triffino, and not Ariofto, in his ver- 
fification, The queftion with regard to blank 
verfe and rime is reducible to this propofition, 
Is pleafure the greater for being diverfified? 


Tasso’s ftanza hath difadvantages; it ob- 
liges the writer thrice to ufe the fame rimes ; 
and to adopt tautology, or unneceflary addi- 
tion, that his ftanza may be completed with- 
out pafling to another fubje@. It hath alfo ad- 
vantages: the fet rimes of themfelves often 
introduce thoughts that would not otherwife 
have arifen : the completion of the ftanza will 
often occafion more minute defcription, one of 
the chief qualities of poetry. 


To confider the language of Taffo at more 
length were inconfiftent with my prefent pur- 
pofe. It remains to point out a very few of 


the ParricuLar Beautigs of the poem, 
In 
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In Canto I. this defcription of the young 
Rinaldo is delicate : 


Ma il fanciullo Rinaldo é fovra quefti 

FE fovra quanti in moftra eran condutti. 
Dolcemente feroce alzar vedrefti 

La regal fronte, e in lui mirar fol tutti, 
L’ eta precorfe e la fperanza; e prefti 
Pareano i fior quando n’ ufciro i frutti. 
@’el miri fulminar ne l’ arme, avvolto 
Marte lo ftimi, Amor, fe fcopre il volto. 


This fimile is fine. 


Non e fi grato a i caldi giorni il tuono, 
Che fperanza di pioggia al mondo apporte, 
Come fu caro a le feroci genti 

L’ altero fuon de bellici inftrumenti. 


No defeription can furpafs this of the army on 
their march. 


In tanto il Sol, che da celefti campi 

Va piu fempre avanzando, e in alto afcende, 
L’ arme percote, e ne trae fiamme e lamp 
Tremuli e chiari, onde le vifte offende, 

L’ aria par di faville intorno avvampi, 

E. quafi d’ alto incendio in forma fplende. 

E co fieri nitriti il fuono accorda 

Del ferro fcoffo, e le campagne aflordo. 


This 
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This maxim is a moft juft one: 


E V afpettar del male e mal peggiore 
Forfe, che non parebbe il mal prefente. 


In the IT. Book, this brief defcription of a timid 
- lover well deferves all the admiration it hath 
gained : 

Brama affai, poco fpera, e nulla chiede. 


In the next ftanza fave one this line, 


Le negligenze fue fono artifici, 


in one of the moft happy antithefes ever written. 
Such lines as, 


Pur maggior fente il duol, per chi non duolfe ; 
and, 


L’alte non temo, e |’ umili non fdegno ; 


are worth whole pages of common poetry. 
Sentimental axiomatic beauties are certainly the 
mott difficult of any of the fmaller graces of 
poetry, and ought to be highly valued. Taffo 
is full of them. Take two more from the fame 
Canto. 


Gran fabbro di calunnie adorne in modi 
Novi, che fono accufe, e pajon lodi. 
Ma verace valor, benche negletto 
E di fe fteffo a fe fregio affai chiaro. 
in 
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In the IIf. Cante this fimile of the Chriftian 
army’s joy upon the firft fight of. Jerufalem 
muft not be omitted; 


Cofi di naviganti audace ftuolo 

Che muovaa ricercar e{tranio lido, 

E in mar dubbiofo, e fotto ignoto polo, 
Provi I’ onde fallaci e’l vento infido ; 

S’al fin difcopre il difiato fuolo, 

Lo faluta da lunge in lieto grido: 

FE l’uno al l’ altro il moftra, e in tanto obblia 
La noja e’| mal de Ja paffata via. 


This defcription of the appearance of the Chrif- 
tian hoft from the towers of Jerufalem is won- 
derful. 


Da la ci‘tade in tanto un, ch’a le guarda © 
Sta d’ alta torre, e fcopré i monti e 1 camp, 
Cola giufo la polve alzarf, guarda, 

Si che par che gran nube in aria ftampt : 
Par che baleni quella nube e arda, 

Cove di fiamme gravida e di lampi: 

Poi lo fplendor de lucidi metalli 

Scerne, ¢ diftingue gli uomini e i cavalli. 


The fudden difcovery of Clorinda, in her com- 
bat with Tancredo, may with juftice be ranked 
among the beauties of the poem, 


E 
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\E le chiome dorate al vento fparfe, 

. Giovane donna in mezzo ’| campo apparfe. 
Rod | 

Lampeggiar oli occhi e folgorar eli fouardi 
. Dolci ne Vira, or che farian nel rifo? 
with others, are ftrokes which, tho minute, 
fpeak the matter. me 


Tue death of Dudon is worthy of Taffo, 


Gli * apri tre volte, ¢ i dolci rai del cielo 
Cerco fruire, e fovra un braccio algarli 5 

E tre volte ricadde, e fofco velo — 

Gli occhi adombro; che ftanchi al. fin ferrarfi s 
D1 diffolvono 3 i membri, e ’l mortal gelo 
Trrigiditi, e di fudor gli ha fparfi. 


In Canto LV. Satan’s {peech is very eloquent; 
and it'may here be obferved, of all the {peeches 
in the Gerufalemme, that they are of the very 
firft eloquence, finely adapted to the characters 
and the occafions: they may therefore be juftly 
regarded as fome of the molt {ftnking beauties 
of the poem. 

Tuis fentiment in Satan’s fpeech is fublime, 
and Miltonic. 

Ebbero i piu felici allor vittoria ; 
Rimafe a noi d’ invitto ardir la gloria. 


* -occhi 
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Tue defcription of Armida is exquifitely 


beautiful. The forté of Taffo is beauty ; that 
of Milton fublimity. 


Bur to proceed even at this rate would pro-« 
long this letter too much, you will therefore 
excufe me if I haften to a clofe; and enume- 
rate any other particular graces of this poem 
as briefly as poffible. Were the whole beauties 
of the Gerufalemme narrated, a vaft volume, 
and not a letter, ought to be the vehicle. 


Tasso hath often made excellent ufe of an- 
cient apophthegms, as in this inftance ofa thou- 
fand : 

T gradi primi 
Piu meritar, che confeguir, defio. C.V. 

He is likewife full’ of political wifdom: take 
this axiom for another inftance of a thoufand. 
Che fpeffo avvien che, ne maggior perigli, 

Sono i piu audaci gli ottimi configli. 


THESE reproaches made by Tancred to Are 
gante are moft {pirited, and much in Homer’s 
ftyle. 

Fafli innanzi gridando: Anima vile, 
Ch’ ancor ne le vittorie infame fei, &c.. CC. VI. 


This 
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This image in ftanza 92. of the fame Canto is 
admirable. 


Gode Amor, ch’ e prefente, ¢ tra fe ride. 


In Canto VII. Tancred’s adventure at the 
Caftle of Armida is a fine inftance of the ad- 
vantages which the fyftem of chivalry confers 
on poetry. The battle of old Raimond with 
Argante is extremely interefting : this compa- 


rifon of Argante, almoft difarmed and van- 
quifhed, is admirable : 


FE. par fenza governo, in mar turbato, . 
Rotte vele, e antenne, eccelfa nave. 


From Canto VIII. take this inftance of a fine 
climax ; 


Ch’ aneor v’e chi fofpetti, e che di frodo 
Goffredo accufi, e chi le accufe approve? 


and from the next Canto this yet finer climax 


of the comparative kind. He co of the 
foldan Soliman. 


Fiume, ch’ arbori infieme, e cafe fyella ; 
Folgore, che le torri abbatta, ed arda; 
Terremoto, che’l mondo empia d? orrore ; 
Son picciole fembianze al fuo furore. 


THis 
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Tuts couplet; on the death of a youfig wars 
rior, 1s perhaps the moft exquifitely beautiful 
to be found in poetry. L’ alma laftio mefta 

L’ aure foavi de la vita, e i giorni 
De la tenera eta, lieti e adorni. 


In the XI. Canto this cireumftance, deferips 
tive of the declinevof a battle toward evening; is 
very picturefque. 


E de le trombe ifteffe if fuono langue. 


Tre tears of Aladin in Canto XII. almoft 


| equal thofe of Satan in Paradife Loft, Book r: 


The firft are as {trong and unexpected marks 


of extreme joy, as the latter of uttermoft del- 


pair 
Sollevo il re le palme, e un lieto pianto 
Giu per le erefpe guancie a lui cadette : &c. 


The addrefs to Night in the fame Canto hath 
been juftly admired. 


In Book XIII. the horrible founds that iffue 
from the inchanted foreft are defcribed with 
great ftrength of fancy. 


Efce all? or de la felva un fuon repente, 
Che par rimbombo di terren che treme. 


E’ 
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E’1 mormorar de gli auftii in lui fi fente, 
El pianto d’onda, che fra feogli geme. 
Come rugge il leon, fifchia il ferpente ; 
Come urla il lupo, e come l’orfo freme, 
W’odi; e wodi le trombe, e v’odi il tuono: 
Tanti e fi fatti fuoni efprime un fuono. 


A variation of the fame found in Stan. 40. is 
4 


alike dreadful to the imagination: 


FE trarne un fuon, che flebile concento 
Par d’umani fofpiri, e di fingulti: 

FE un nen fo che confwfo inftilla al core 
Di pieta, di fpavento, e di dolore. 


The gate of dreams in Canto XIV. furpaffes 
the two of Homer fo poorly copied, as ufual 


by Virgil, 


? 


Non lunge a l’auree porte, ond’ efce i] Sole, 
E chriftalina porta in oriente ; 

Che per coftume innanzi aprir fi fuole, 

Che fi difchiuda Pufcio al di nafcente. 

Da quefta efcono i fogni, i quai Dio vuole 
Mander per grazia a pura e cafta mente. 

Da quefta or quel, ch’ al pio Buglion difcende, 
Lali dorate inverfo lui diftende. 


In Book XV. the fimile of the Dove’ neck js 


exquifite: but to quote fimiles were endlefs, for 
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I know not one in the poem that is not fuper- 


lative in its kind. The defcription of the fails 
ing in Stan. 8.9. muft delight every reader. 


The comparifons in Stan. 60. are fo fine as to 
demand particular remark, in {pite of the gene- 
ral praife of Taffo’s fimiles which I have jutft 


as 
expreiica. 


fue reproaches of Armida to Rinalde in 
Canto XVI. are of exquifite fpirit ¢ 

Vattene pur crudel, con quella pace 

Che lafci a me; vattene iniquo omal. 

Me tofto ignudo {pirto ombra feguace 
Indivifibilmente a tergo avrai: 

Nova furia co ferpi e con-la 
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Tuts ftroke, tho minute, {peaks the mafter. 


Mille affetti’in un guardo appajon mifli. 


Cant. XVIII. 


so very often attains the m oral axiomatic 
Sblime: here 1s another inftance from Book 


Ov’e, Signor, la tua virtute antica ? 

sd ‘1 Soldan tutto crucciofo all’ ora) 

Tolgaci i regni pur forte nemi ica :— 

Che’l regal pregio e noltro, ¢ e’n noi dimora.- 
and 
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and yet another inftance from the fame Canto: 


Prefe i nemici han fol Je mura e i tetti, 
FE’! vulgo umil, non la cittade, ham prefa: 
Che nel capo del Re, ne voftri petti, 

Ne le man yoftre, e la citta comprefa. 


In the Laft Book the defcription of Gods 
| frey’s appearance before the decifive battle is 
‘wonderful, 


Vaffene ¢ tale ¢ in vifta i] fommo Duce, 
Ch’ altri certa vittoria ind; prefume: 
| Novo favor del Cielo in !y; tiluce, 
| ‘E’l fa grande e augufto oltra il coftumes 
| Gli empie d’onor la faccia, e vi riduce 
Di giovinezza il bel purpureo lume: 
E ne l’atto de gli occhi e de Ie membra 
Altro che mortal cofa egli raflembra. 


THESE minute touches are excellent ¢ 
E di mezzo la tema efce il dilletto, 


, ree 


Enel cadete egli ode 
Dar gtidendo i nemici a] Colpo lode, 


La via d’onor de la falute e via, 


Noruine but the contra&ed limits of 4 
Letter can excufe my making fo diminutive a 
feleCtion of beauties froma performance fo rich 
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Cela, 


«them. Indeed you will eafily perceive that 
my aim, thro the whole, hath been rather to 
avoid noticing the ‘nnumerable beautiful paf- 
fages that prefented cheméelves, than to fearch 
for them, as a critic of lefs contracted province 
.eught to dos 
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DET PER LVL 


ORD BACON, in his Effays, has given 

us what he calls the true marfhalling of 

the degrees of fovereign honour in the following 
order, J. Founders of ftates, as Romulus, &c. 
II. Lawgivers as Lycurgus, Solon, &c. III. 
Deliverers of their country, IV. Enlargers and 
Defenders of their country, and dominion. V. 
Fathers of their country; as juft kings and rulers, 


Tue names of feveral great men whom he 
clafles under thefe heads I cannot approve: for 
‘inftance in the I. he claffes Cyrus, Cefar, Ot- 
toman. In the III. Auguftus Cefar, Vefpafian, 
Aurelian, Theodoric, our Henry VII, and 
Henry IV of France. He feems to forget that 
he might have had from Greece immaculate 
examples of all his ranks of celebrity. However, 
the degrees cannot be objected to in any point, 
but this, that he ought to have placed his Hd 
rank firft; for it is certainly a more difficult, 
and a more glorious, work to give laws to a 
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ftate, than to found it. The latter is a work of 
chance; the former of labour, and profoundeft 
cience of every kind, 


I HAVE often thought that it might be a 


matter of fome curiofty, not to fay importance, 


to attempt a fimilar {cale of literary and {cien- 
tific fame. The great branches of human art 
} 


and {cience are, if I remember right, I, Na- _ 


tural and Moral Philofophy. II. Poetry. IIT. 


Hiflory. IV. Paisting, V. Mufic, VI. Archi- 
tecture, VII. Sculpture. WIV, Criticifm, and 


other leffer kinds of profe writing. There is an 


f= * 


sfnite pumber of more minute difcrimina- 


tions of fcience; but, upon ‘examination, ‘we 


vt 


{hall find that-true celebrity has only fprung from 
one or other of thefe greater fources, or their 
divifions. . The greater fources are)formed from 
a numerous variety of fprings, upon any of which 
if a candidate’s bark is properly launched, |he 

jay be carried into the univerfal ocean. of 


fame with {welling fails, For‘example; in Na-. 


tural Philofophy are contained Medicine, Che- 
miftry, Botany, Aftronomy, Geometry, &c. 
eminence in any of which is a fure path to laft- 
ing reputation ; and the like is applicable to 
the other larger divifions, | 
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Common fenfe would lead us to think that 
the arts and fciences, which are of moft utility 
to man, ought to be the higheft objeés of his 
efteem. In this view to determine the propor- 
tion of legitimate applaufe, which a fuperla- 
tive performance of any kind ought to have, 
we would only need to clafs it according to its 
real utility. Experience, however, is againtt 
this; for a capital poet or painter hath always 
larger and more lafting fame, than an inventor 
of the moft ufeful art. This is eafily account- 
ed for. The inventor of an ufeful art is. foon 
forgotten, becaufe any art that js merely ufe- 
ful ceafes almoft with its invention to raife 
any admuration. Its daily ufe of itfelf precludes 
all gratitude to the inventor, Men, in theit 
ingratitude, inftead of wondering at the inven- 
tion, only wonder why the art was not difco- 
vered, before. Befides, the moft ufeful aptynit 
of trivial ufe, tho it may require the utmoft 
power of mind to form the firft idea of jt, yet 
can be improved by almoft every body: and 
thefe additional improvements totally ftifle the 
firft fame of the inventor. Not to mention 
that the name of the artift never appears on 
products of ufeful art, nor do their products 

Kk 4 themfelves 
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themfelves laft, how then can his fame be 
preferved? If it is, it muft be in writing, the 
only immortal art we know: but he who pre- 
ferves the fame of others in writing of any 
kind is certainly the more immediate heir of 
fame than thofe whofe names he preferves, 
Hence authors themfelves are the fureft pof- 
feffors of celebrity ; and, next to them, thofe 
whom they condefcend to applaud. Hence we 
fhould know nothing of the ancient painters, 
muficians, and other artifts, did not we read 
of them in ancient volumes. Hence Homer 
will always inherit more renown than the in- 
ventor of the windmill; tho I fufpeé a rigid 
philofopher would decide, that the reputation of 
the latter ought to ftand higheft, becaufe he 
deferves beft of mankind. 


Ir is from faéts, then, and not from 
theory, that we fhould form an efiimate of the 
degrees of fcientific fame. One who accurately 
weighs the eftimation, in which the refpective 
arts and {ciences are held by men of erudition, 
who are their only genuine judges, will find 
the fcale to be much of this tenor. 


6 I. Epic 
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I. Epic Poetry. 
ll. Dramatic Poetry. 
Il. Moral Philofophy. 
IV. Natural Philofophy in general. 
V. Hittory. 
VI. Lyric Poetry. 
VII. Medicine. 
VIII. Smaller epic poetry, or tale writing. 
IX. Architecture. 
X. Painting. 
XI. Mufic. 
XIi. Sculpture. 
XIII. Fables. 
XIV. Novels. 
XV. Satitic Poetry. 
XVI, Didactic Poetry. 
XVII. Criticifm, and other fmall profe writ~ 
ing. 
XVIII. Mathematics. 
XIX. Aftronomy. 
XX. Geometry. Chronology. Geography. 


Tue other arts, if [ rightly recollect, are {o 
minute that they form a galaxy of ftars, in 
which no difference of magnitude appears to 
the eye. 


LE T- 
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LET TER “LvVit 


NOEs can be more juft than your 


% ftriQures on’ the folly and prefumption 
of moft critics, Criticifn, which is indeed 
only the lady’s maid of ability, like all thofe 
of that defcription, is fond of aping her mif- 
trefs ; dreffes herfelf in her caft cloths, and looks 
upon herfelf as being as good as her lady. Criti- 
cifm is, at beft, only the pilot of Genius; only 
knows {hores already explored, with the face 
of the coaft, and foundings ; when the captain 
commands the veffel Upon .an expedition to 
undifcovered ifles, this poor pilot condemns his 
rafhnefs with bitter exclamations, and defpair 
of fafety ; while the Captain is obliged to take 
the helm himfelf, attend to every rock and 
fhoal, and condué his daring fhip into a port, 
from which he is to return with treafures yet 
unknown,’ When he hath done this, with a 
fafety which valour always enfures, you can- 
not imagine how proud Mr. Pilot is. Like the 


fly 
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fly upon the coach-wheel it was he, and hé 
alone, whofe cautious conduc guided the vef- 
fel into harbour. Now that he knows the road, 
he can inftru& others, and does it with all the 
infolence of advice. But his inftru€tions are 
always of the timid kind, and analogous to his 
own littlenefS of intellect. He derives from 
the fuccefs of this expedition, not arguments 
of enterprife for others of like adventure, but 
chilling diffuafions and tales of danger ; info- 
much that, very much owing to his cowardly 
information, voyages to new latitudes of art 
are Very rare ; and the man who attempts them 
with fuccefs may well be pronounced to have 
talents fuperior to thofe which found a ftate, 


or fhake a potent empire to its inmoft found- 
ations. 


Criticism may be defined to be, That 
{cience by which we are taught to form pro- 
per jtidgements of the merits, and defects, of 
the other arts and fciences. I have called Cri- 
ticifm a feience, and not an art, becaufe it 1s 
theoretical and not practical ; becaufe there can 
be no art where there is no room for inven- 
tion: becaufe Criticifm is merely a {cience, 

and 
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and refts folely upon knowlege in: the points 
of which it treats; and that knowlege, . if 
you will, 1s not even a fcience per fe, but arifes 
from the mental exertion of others; yet does 
not afcend to analogy like other human fciences. 
For inftance; were a critic to judge from ana- 
logy that, becaufe the beginning of the Iliad 
is fimple, that of every epic poem ought to be 
fo, he would judge wrong ; for this reafon that 
a man of genius, his matter, would tell him 
that there ought to be no analogy in poetry, 
and that the fimplicity of Homer’s beginning 
is a fault, not a beauty, for the great point of 
opening an epic poem is to raife the very ut- 
moft expectation ; and, allowing it a beauty, 
it 1s a beauty to be avoided by other writers, 
becaufe any appearance of imitation never. fails 
to difguft a fuperior judge, 


Criticism, if I miftake not, Originated with 
Ariftotle, who was as fond of fubduing the 
mental world, as his pupil Alexander was of 
conguering the habitable. _ After that this Ari 
totle, by dint of many a bafe trick and cavil, to 
be found in Athenzus, Elian, and other writers 
of antiquity, had ufurped a tyrannical power 

Over 
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over almoft every branch of fcience, he Was, 
{ike his mad difciple, weeping for other worlds 
to vanquifh. After conquering the Earth in 
his Political and Moral works, he had, upon 
the air-balloon of prefumption, to ufe a meta- 
phor which (mells a little of anachroni{m, vie 
ited Mercury in his Topics, the Moon in his 
'Treatife on the Soul, Venus in his Natural 
Hiftory, Mars vn his Treatife on Rhetoric, 
Jupiter in his treatife on Heaven, Saturn in his 
other works. ‘The planet of Poetry, like Her- 
{chel’s difcovery, was then rolling in new 
radiance thro the waftes of zther. To it goes 
Mr. Ariftotle upon his air balloon, and return- 
ing tells us all about it. To drop the allegory, 
ere it grows flale; to an impartial reader, who 
is able to judge for himfelf, it muft be matter 
of infinite furprize how the authority of Arif- 
totle thould ever be any thing. in. poetry. All 
he hath done is to give a parcel of metaphyfical 
names, his common trick, to different points 
of poetry 3 which points he draws without any 
snvention or addition from Homer and Sophocles. 
He then fits dowa with as much fatisfaction as 
that Indian chief, who gets up every morning 
before fun-rife; fteps to the door of his cabin, 
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marks with his finger the courfe the fun is to 
purfue in his day’s journey, which he always 
takes care fhall be the ufyal one; and then re« 
turns in the glory of having given his direc 
tions to he fun bis brother. 


Tue only thing Ariftotle did in criticifm 
Was to give fome lames, almoft as unente]lj- 
gible as that entelecheia which hath cracked 
the brains of all his commentators, to diffe. 
tent articles. He feems only to have ftrutted 
into the theatre of poetry to drop the curtain 
of obfcurity over the fcene of nature; a de~ 
merit which the meaneft menial] belonging: to 
the houfe could have had fufficient ability to 
incur the blame of as well as himfelf. Perhaps 
you will think this cenfure of Ariftotle fevere, 
but do not iMagine it fingular : the awful 
fhades of Vittorius, Caftelvetro, Gravina, the 
two laft names in criticifm fuperior to that of 
Ariftotle, rife around me in its defence, 


THIs mention of the earlieft ancient critic 
might induce a review of the other critical 
writers of antiquity, by which indeed we fhould 
be better enabled to judge of the nature of Crie 

: | ticifm, 
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ticifm, than by theoretic reafoning, But to 
give this at proper length would require other 
bounds, and deeper difquifition than -the brief 
ftyle of a letter will authorife. ‘The other cri- 
tics of antiquity you know are Dionyfius of 
Halicarnaflus ; the author of the treatife under 
the name of Demetrius Phalereus ; Hermo- 
genes 3; Longinus ; among the Greéks :—and 
among the Latins iafar omnium, , Quintiltan, 
the only critic who ever deferved, the name. 
To the three firft may with juftice be applied 
the noted diftich, 


Turpe eft difficiles habere nugas : 
Stultus et labor eft ineptiarum. 


Of Longinus the fourth I fhall.only repeat the 
juft verdict of af Italian critic of the firft re- 
J 

pute; namely, that he wrote on the fublime 


in a total ignorance of what it was. His work 
isin faét more applicable to the beautiful, than 
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to the fublime ;\a fure proof thi 

what he was writing ab 

Neptune’s horfes leaping, like fo many eas 

in a blanket, is one inftance-of at leaft twenty 

of his falfe tafte. Ifit be fublime to make the 
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Were it not far more fo to defcribe them as 
leaping the whole fpace at once? Can there be 
a {ublime beyond which in its kind the moft 
common mind may form conceptions?. Surely 
not. Homer’s idea is burlefque, and an inftance 
of the falfe fublime, for this plain reafon, that 
it prefents a rifible, and net a great image, 


To Quintilian the higheft reverence is due, 
as the only ancient writer in profe who knew 
how to ecriticife with found fenfe atid upon 

of mind. 


Wuat Quintilian is in profe, Horace is in 
poctry. His remarks, for the very term of cri- 
tical precepts, whichI was about to ufe, implies 
derifion, are thofe of a mafter3 yet like thofe 
of all critics are to be ftrongly difcuffed by the 
reader's own judgement: and in this view many 
of them will lie proftrate on the ground, like fo 
many falfe idols before the deity of truth. This 
will always be the cafe with fuch criticifms as 
have no reafons alleged in their fupport ; which 
are ever fully as abfurd in the eyes of a reader 
of fcience as the verdict of a judge would be, 
ere he had lent an ear to the pleadings, and 


recapitulated the caufe, 
FRom 
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From the great rarity of good crities of an- 
tiquity thofe of modern days ought to judge of 
the extreme. difficulty of writing with fuch 
propriety as to fecure the fame of future ages. 
Juft criticifm itfelfis a dangerous province, upon 
the very boundaries of the empire of fcience ; 
where, becaufe of its diftance from the capital, 
the renown is by no means proportioned to the 
greatnefs of ability and enterprize abfolutely 
necefiary to be exerted. To form a proper cri- 
tical eftimation.of any work, the Iliad for in- 
{ftance, in all its parts would, I muft affert, re- 


quire talents double the fize of the. author’s. 


; 
For, 1f they are only equal, the mind of the 
critic will be homogeneous with that of the 
poet: he will confequently be capable of .con- 
ceiving nothing beyond the work; and his 
bettetraatice will confift only of flight effor 
of admiration, and of blame; not of fuch fa 
perior critical difquifition as. may improve the 
art of which he treats ; and which alone forms 
the effence of juft criticifm. Suppofe even that 
a critic fhould arife with twice the mental 
powers of Homer, an event that will never 
ha 


fection of critic, wide views, profound re- 


appeni : ppp OS that his werk had every per- 
is} 
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fearch, boundlefs treafures of erudition; fup- 
pofe it difplayed a mind, that, like a telefcope, 
could magnify diftant worlds of genius, and 
fhew them to the common eye; and at the fame 
time, with microfcopic powers, could examine 
the moft minute particle of phrafe ; what, with 
all thefe fupernatural attributes, would be the 
proportion of his fame? Very fmall. The man 
of genius, like the fun, would dazzle nations; 
while he a little planet of borrowed light would 
only glitter in ob{curity, 


In fpeaking of criticifm I have avoided treat- 
ing of fyftematic, becaufe the ancients knew 
no fuch thing; it was left for the folly of the 
moderns to frame elements of univerfal criti- 
cifm. An attempt than which nothing can 
be more abfurd; for if nocritic hath yet arifen 
able fully to difcufs one particular branch of this 
{cience, what fhall we fay of him who boldly 
undertakes to examine and illuftrate the whole? 


Tue only work that could prove of real ad- 
vantage in criticifim would be a felection of all 
the remarks made by illuftrious writers relative 
to this ftudy, accompanied with a modett ex- 
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planation and commentary, fupported by ex- 
amples. Such a work would go further to be 
of genuine utility to the arts and fciences than 
any fpecies of fyftem, tho digefted by a criti¢ 
of the moft uncommon powers of mind. 
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